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PREFACE 


IN  preparing  this  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  Sir  James 
Douglas,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  base  the  narrative  as 
far  as  possible  on  original  sources.  Where  these  have  not  been 
available,  recourse  to  the  standard  works  on  the  history  of  British 
Columbia  has  been  necessary. 

The  Archives  of  British  Columbia  at  Victoria,  B.C.,  have  been 
a veritable  mine  of  information  regarding  Douglas,  and  sincere 
thanks  are  extended  to  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Hosie,  the  former 
and  present  archivists,  and  to  Miss  Russell  and  Mrs.  Cree  of  the 
Archives  staff  for  their  untiring  assistance.  Material  has  also  been 
gathered  from  other  public  and  private  libraries. 

Much  obscurity  has  existed  in  the  past  concerning  the  early 
life  of  Sir  James  Douglas.  Through  the  assistance  of  members  of 
the  Douglas  family,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  clear 
up  much  of  this  confusion.  The  late  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Bushby  and 
Mrs.  Dennis  Harris,  daughters  of  Sir  James  and  Lady  Douglas 
furnished  information  which  could  not  have  been  obtained  else- 
where. Two  granddaughters,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  Bullen  and  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Bolton,  both  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  were  also  most  helpful, 
while  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  Keith,  of  Vancouver,  daughter  of  Chief  Factor 
Roderick  Finlayson,  who  vividly  recalled  her  childhood  days  in 
old  Fort  Victoria  my  gratitude  is  mingled  with  intense  pleasure. 

To  His  Honour  Judge  F.  W.  Howay  and  to  Professor  George  M. 
Wrong,  I owe  a debt  which  can  never  be  paid.  To  them 
I can  only  offer  inadequate  thanks  and  sincere  gratitude.  Nor  can 
I ever  forget  the  kind  suggestions  and  co-operation  of  Mr.  T.  C. 
Elliott,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Murphy,  Mr.  Robie  L.  Reid, 
Professor  A.  S.  Morton,  Mr.  William  Smith  of  the  Public  Archives 
of  Canada,  Professor  H.  E.  Bolton,  Mr.  C.  B.  Bagley  and  Mr.  J. 
Rodway  of  British  Guiana.  To  my  colleague  Professor  Frederic 
H.  Soward  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  I wish  to  convey 
my  thanks  for  his  kindness  in  reading  proof  and  helpful  suggestions. 

To  my  Alma  Mater,  under  whose  auspices  this  volume  is  pub- 
ished  I can  merely  tender  my  homage  which  deepens  with  the 
years. 

W.  N.  S. 

Vancouver,  B.C., 

March  15,  1930 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The  following  abbreviations  have  been  employed  in  the  Text: 

B.C.  Archives,  for  Archives  of  British  Columbia. 

E.L.,  for  Ermatinger  Letters. 

E.P.,  for  Ermatinger  Papers. 

O.H.S.Q.,  for  Quarterly  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society. 

W.H.Q.,  for  Washington  Historical  Quarterly. 

Masson,  Esquisse,  for  Masson  L.  R.,  Les  Bourgeois  de  la  Compagnie  du  Nord-Ouest 
avec  une  Esquisse. 

Transactions  R.S.C.  for  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

Report  (1857),  for  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
1857. 


CHAPTER  I 


Early  Years,  the  North  West  Company,  Isle  a la  Crosse 

TWO  chief  factors,  holding  the  highest  commission  in  the  service 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  played  a great  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  North-Western  Pacific  region  of  North 
America.  They  were  John  McLoughlin  and  James  Douglas.  The 
one  is  well  known  as  the  “Father  of  Oregon”.  The  other,  James 
Douglas,  remained  a British  subject,  abandoned  Oregon  and  later 
became  the  second  Governor  of  Vancouver  Island  and  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Crown  Colony  of  British  Columbia.  To  him  the  Pacific 
Province  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  will  always  owe  a great  debt. 

McLoughlin  and  Douglas  were  both  fur-traders  who  were  forced 
by  the  influx  of  American  settlers  into  Oregon  during  the  early 
“forties”  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  play  a not  insignificant  part 
in  North  American  affairs.  They  came  into  the  Oregon  country, 
that  vast  but  little  known  territory  which  lay  to  the  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  extended  from  the  northern  boundary  of 
Mexico  as  far  north  as  Russian  America,  when  the  whole  of  that 
country  was  merely  a game  preserve:  in  which,  theoretically,  both 
American  citizens  and  British  subjects  could  trade  on  equal  terms, 
but  which  actually  was  controlled  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
They  had  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  first  American  settlers  in 
Oregon,  and  they  lived  to  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float  over  the 
whole  territory  south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
excepting,  of  course,  the  southern  extremity  of  Vancouver  Island. 
For  it  was  then,  after  the  Oregon  Treaty  of  1846,  which  divided 
the  Oregon  country  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  that  McLoughlin  elected  to  become  an  American 
citizen — he  had  already  in  the  same  year  retired  from  the  service 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company — and  settled  in  Oregon  City,  where 
he  died  in  1857,  rather  embittered  by  the  treatment  he  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  some  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  Oregon.  McLoughlin, 
who  was  a Canadian  of  Irish-Scottish  origin,  had  for  years  been 
sympathetic  towards  the  Americans  who  came  into  Oregon.  He 
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had  also  had  difficulties  with  the  chief  officials  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  in  London,  and  his  hatred  of  Sir  George  Simpson,  the 
Governor  of  Rupert’s  Land,  especially  after  the  murder  of  his  son, 
John  McLoughlin  Jr.,  at  Fort  Stikine  in  1842,  was  very  marked. 
Simpson  had  failed  to  bring  the  slayers  of  young  McLoughlin  to 
justice  and  the  “Old  Doctor”  never  forgave  him.  McLoughlin, 
who  had  been  born  in  Quebec  and  educated  in  Edinburgh,  had 
taken  Papineau’s  side  in  the  Rebellion  of  1837.  The  change  of 
allegiance  did  not,  therefore,  at  the  time,  cause  him  much  sorrow, 
although  he  afterwards  had  occasion  to  regret  it.  Douglas,  on  the 
other  hand,  Scottish  by  birth  and  thoroughly  British  in  feeling, 
remained  in  the  service  of  the  Great  Company,  went  north  in  1849 
from  Fort  Vancouver,  the  capital  of  McLoughlin’s  fur-trading 
empire,  to  Fort  Victoria,  the  post  which  he  had  himself  founded  in 
1843,  and  which  has  since  expanded  into  the  picturesque  and  old- 
world  capital  of  the  province  of  British  Columbia.  He  was  there 
to  play  no  inconspicuous  role  as  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  and  later  as  a colonial  governor. 

While  on  the  Columbia  with  McLoughlin,  James  Douglas 
always  held  a secondary  position.  He  was  merely  chief  of  staff 
to  the  “Great  White  Eagle”,  as  the  Indians  loved  to  call  McLoughlin 
on  account  of  his  long  white  hair  and  stately  bearing.  Douglas 
was  sixteen  years  under  McLoughlin  at  Fort  Vancouver,  from  1830 
to  1846,  and  during  that  time  he  learned  much.  When,  at  length, 
his  time  came  to  assume  command  he  showed  that  he  had  profited 
by  McLoughlin’s  instructions  and  example.  Douglas  lacked  Mc- 
Loughlin’s Irish  charm,  a quality  which  enabled  the  latter  to  hide 
to  some  extent  the  despotic  power  he  wielded,  but  the  “braw  Scot” 
possessed  all  the  autocratic  characteristics  required  by  a successful 
officer  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

For  “The  Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England 
trading  into  Hudson’s  Bay”  were  during  the  years  from  1821  to 
1846  the  real  rulers  of  nearly  half  the  North  American  continent. 
To  the  west  of  the  Rockies  they  shared  the  control  over  the  Oregon 
country  with  the  United  States  of  America,  but  east  of  that  moun- 
tain barrier  and  north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  as  far  north  as 
the  Arctic  Ocean  and  as  far  east  as  Labrador,  they  had  no  rivals. 
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The  charter  of  1G70  had  conferred  upon  the  company  “The  sole 
trade  and  commerce  in  all  those  seas,  straits,  bays,  rivers,  lakes, 
creeks  and  sounds,  in  whatsoever  latitude  they  shall  be,  that  lie 
within  the  entrance  of  the  straits  commonly  called  Hudson’s  Straits, 
together  with  all  the  lands,  countries  and  territories  upon  the  coasts 
and  confines  of  the  seas,  straits,  bays,  lakes,  rivers,  creeks  and 
sounds  aforesaid,  which  are  not  actually  possessed  by  any  of 
our  subjects,  or  by  the  subjects  of  any  other  Christian  Prince  or 
State.”1  The  same  instrument  also  constituted  “the  Governor 
and  Company  . . . the  true  and  absolute  lords  and  proprietors 
of  the  same  territory,  limits  and  places  ...  in  free  and  common 
soccage,  and  not  in  capite  or  by  Knight’s  service;  YIELDING 
AND  PAYING  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  for  the  same,  two 
elks  and  two  black  beavers,  whensoever  and  as  often  as  we,  our 
heirs  and  successors  shall  happen  to  enter  into  the  said  countries, 
territories  and  regions  hereby  granted.”2 

Thus  the  charter  placed  the  vast  regions  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
territories,  or  Rupert’s  Land,  as  they  were  also  termed,  under  the 
control  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  but  Charles  II  granted 
powers  and  authority  which  it  was  difficult  indeed  for  the  Governor 
and  Company  to  enforce.  At  that  time  the  French  held  Canada 
and  Louisiana  and  controlled  the  fur-trade  of  the  region  of  tlyg 
Great  Lakes.  They  even  made  war  on  the  English  company’s 
posts  on  Hudson  Bay  and  James  Bay,  and  it  was  not  until  1713 
that  French  claims  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  territories  were  abandoned. 
After  that  French  traders  entered  the  Saskatchewan  country  and 
established  trading  posts  there.  But  the  Seven  Years’  War  and 
the  cession  of  Canada  to  the  British  put  an  end  to  French  dreams 
in  that  quarter,  and  freed  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  from  these 
energetic  opponents. 

But  after  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1763,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
had  to  face  still  more  serious  rivalry  from  the  Canadian  fur-traders, 


Hhe  Royal  Charter  for  incorporating  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  granted  by 
His  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second,  in  the  22nd  year  of  his  reign,  A.D.  1670, 
as  printed  in  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company , 
1857,  p.  408. 

2Ibid.,  p.  411. 
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and  especially  from  the  North  West  Company.  This  fur-trading 
organization  was  formed  in  1783-84  by  several  Montreal  merchants, 
headed  by  Benjamin  and  Joseph  Frobisher  and  Simon  McTavish. 
It  was  not  a chartered  company,  but  “purely  a partnership  with 
transferable  shares.”1  It  was  a bold  attempt  to  unite  in  one  con- 
cern the  hitherto  conflicting  interests  in  the  Canadian  fur-trade. 
It  had  to  face  strenuous  opposition  from  many  quarters,  and  not 
merely  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  which  remained,  until 
the  coalition  of  1821,  its  most  uncompromising  rival.  Two  Cana- 
dian concerns,  at  different  times,  menaced  the  trade  of  the  North 
West  Company.  The  first,  which  was  headed  by  Peter  Pangman 
and  the  firm  of  Gregory  and  McLeod,  was  organized  in  1785  and 
continued  for  two  years  a most  successful  opposition  to  the  Nor’ 
Westers.2  At  the  end  of  that  time,  in  1787;  an  amalgamation  took 
place  and  a new  North  West  Company  was  formed.  The  other 
Canadian  rival  was  the  so-called  X Y Company  formed  in  1798  by 
a cecession  from  the  ranks  of  the  Nor’  Westers  of  certain  partners 
who  were  opposed  to  the  rather  autocratic  methods  of  Simon  Mc- 
Tavish— “le  Marquis”,  as  they  termed  him — who  had  for  some  time 
dictated  the  policy  of  the  old  company.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
who,  as  a result  of  his  famous  journeys  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  was  probably  the  best-known  figure  in  the  Cana- 
dian fur-trade,  withdrew  from  the  North  West  Company  in  1799, 
and  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  X Y’s.  The  struggle  between  the 
rival  Canadian  companies  became  more  and  more  intense,  until 
in  1804,  after  the  death  of  Simon  McTavish,  a reunion  took  place, 
and  the  Nor’  Westers  were  free  once  more  to  devote  their  entire 
strength  to  the  battle  with  their  English  antagonists. 

In  many  ways  it  was  an  unequal  contest  between  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  and  the  North  West  Companies.  The  “Adventurers  of  Eng- 
land” had  one  distinct  advantage  over  their  more  progressive  rivals. 
They  possessed  a charter,  and  try  as  the  Nor’  Westers  might,  they 
were  not  able  to  obtain  the  longed-for  parchment  which  would  place 


1G.  C.  Davidson,  The  North  West  Company,  p.  13. 

Alexander  Mackenzie,  afterwards  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  was  a partner 
in  this  company,  which  seems  to  have  possessed  no  distinguishing  name. 
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them  on  the  same  footing  as  their  English  opponents.1  But  in 
nearly  everything  else  the  advantage  lay  with  the  North  West 
Company.  The  Governor  and  Committee  controlled  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  from  London.  The  employees  in  the  fur-trading 
areas  were  salaried  officials  who  possessed  no  share  in  the  profits 
of  the  concern.  Then,  too,  for  a century  or  more  after  1670  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  “hugged  the  Bay’’,  and  forced  the  Indians 
to  bring  their  furs  long  distances  to  their  forts.  Even  there  the 
officers  of  the  Company  mingled  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
Indians,  and  the  trading  was  usually  done  “through  a window 
or  hole’’. 

How  different  were  the  methods  of  the  North  West  Company! 
The  partners  of  bourgeois  of  the  Canadian  company  had  charge 
of  the  more  important  trading  departments  in  the  fur  country. 
They  went  into  the  wilds,  spent  the  winters  at  the  trading  posts, 
and  there  traded  with  the  Indians.  They  mingled  freely  with  the 
natives,  secured  their  confidence,  and  readily  obtained  the  furs 
they  required.  In  many  cases  the  Nor’  Westers  took  Indian  wives 
“according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.’’  Often  on  returning  to 
civilization  they  left  their  dusky  spouses  behind  them  and  married 
white  women  in  Canada,  but  there  are  instances  of  Nor’  Westers 
who  took  their  Indian  wives  with  them  and  were  married  to  them 
with  the  rites  of  the  Church. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  bourgeois  would  leave  his  post  in 
the  interior  and  make  the  long  journey  down  to  Fort  William  on 
Lake  Superior,  where  every  summer  the  annual  meeting  was  held 
and  the  plans  and  policy  for  the  coming  year  were  decided.  At  this 
meeting  were  present  the  bourgeois  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Montreal  merchants,  who  acted  as  agents  of  the  company,  looked 
after  the  sale  of  the  furs  and  got  ready  the  annual  “outfit”  of  trading 
goods  and  supplies.  Thus  the  North  West  Company  was  con- 
trolled by  men  who  had  an  exceedingly  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  fur-trade.  The  bourgeois  had  a voice  in  the  policy,  just  as  he  had 
a share  in  the  profits  of  the  company.  It  was  to  his  interest  as  well 
as  it  was  his  duty  to  obtain  as  many  beaver  skins  as  possible. 

^he  North  West  Company  petitioned  for  a charter  in  1811  and  again  in  1812. 
These  petitions  are  printed  as  Appendices  K and  L in  G.  C.  Davidson,  The  North 
West  Company,  pp.  283-292. 
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Both  John  McLoughlin  and  James  Douglas  were  Nor’  Westers 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  fierce  trade  war  which  was  carried 
on  between  the  rival  companies.  After  the  amalgamation  of  1821 
they  became  loyal  servants  of  the  new  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
and  each  rose  to  the  coveted  rank  of  chief  factor. 

Having  thus  sketched  briefly  the  fortunes  and  rivalries  of  the 
two  fur  companies  with  which  James  Douglas  was  to  throw  in  his 
lot,  and  in  whose  service  he  was  to  spend  almost  forty  years  of  his 
life,  we  shall  do  well  to  state  the  very  little  which  is  known  about 
the  early  career  of  this  young  Scot  who  was  destined  to  become  the 
first  Governor  of  British  Columbia.  It  was  as  a fur-trader  that 
Douglas  first  entered  the  territory  which  he  was  later  to  rule  in  the 
name  of  Queen  Victoria. 

James  Douglas  was  born  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  in  1803. 
His  father,  John  Douglas,  owned  sugar  estates  in  Demerara,  British 
Guiana.  His  mother  before  her  marriage  had  been  a Ritchie.1  One 
of  his  sisters,  Cecilia  Douglas,  married  David  Cameron,  a cloth 
merchant  of  Perth,  who  subsequently  became  the  overseer  of  a 
sugar  plantation  in  Demerara  and  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 
Vancouver  Island  in  1856.  Another  sister,  Jane  Douglas,  resided 
for  many  years  in  Paris.  Of  James  Douglas’s  brothers  nothing  is 
accurately  known,  although  there  is  a tradition  that  one,  or  perhaps 
two  of  them,  also  entered  the  service  of  the  North  West  Company.2 

In  an  old  account  book  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Dennis 
Harris  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  James  and 
Lady  Douglas,  the  date  of  Douglas’s  birth  is  given,  in  his  hand- 
writing, as  June  5,  1803.  Other  dates  have  been  given,  the  usual 
ones  being  August  14,  and  August  15.  But  in  face  of  the  statement 
by  Sir  James  these  dates  cannot  be  accepted.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  to  note  that  on  the  family  monument  in  Ross  Bay  Ceme- 
tery, Victoria,  B.C.,  erected  over  Sir  James’s  grave,  that  the  date 
is  August  15,  1803.  There  has  also  been  some  confusion  as  to  the 
place  of  Douglas’s  birth,  some  authorities  giving  it  as  Demerara 

irrhese  facts  concerning  the  place  of  birth  and  parentage  of  James  Douglas 
were  supplied  to  the  author  by  the  late  Mrs.  Arthur  Bushby,  daughter  of  Sir 
James  and  Lady  Douglas. 

2Cf.  Coats  and  Gosnell,  Sir  James  Douglas , p.  93. 
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British  Guiana,  while  others  have  stated  that  it  was  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  The  Douglas  family  had  interests  in  Demerara,  and  this 
probably  explains  why  it  is  so  often  claimed  that  James  Douglas 
was  born  there.1 

It  is  evident  from  a letter  written  by  Sir  James  Douglas  in  1867 
that  he  attended  school  in  Lanark,  and  that  he  boarded  with  a 
certain  Mrs.  Glendinning.  The  Lanark  School  at  that  time  seems 
to  have  had  a good  reputation  as  a preparatory  school  for  college, 
and  there  young  Douglas  laid  the  foundations  of  a sound  education. 
Since  this  letter  gives  the  only  picture  we  have  of  Douglas’s  school 
days,  it  is  well  to  reproduce  it  in  full.  It  was  written  to  the  Rev- 
erend Alexander  McGlashan,  minister  of  Lanark,  in  reply  to  an 
appeal  for  assistance  for  Miss  Janet  Glend’^ning. 

Vancouver  Island, 

* Victoria,  9th  Novr.,  1867. 

Dear  Mr.  McGlashan: 

I have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  note,  representing 
the  painfully  distressed  condition  of  Miss  Janet  Glendinning,  and  very 
sorry  I am  to  hear  these  sad  accounts  of  dear  old  Jenny.  I remember  well 
when  she  was  the  idol  of  a knot  of  little  fellows,  who  like  myself  were 
attending  school  at  Lanark  and  boarding  with  her  dear  worthy  Mother, 
Mrs.  Glendinning.  She  then  had  a comfortable  home,  but  I believe  she 
fell  into  poverty  after  we  left  Lanark,  as  our  board  was  probably  the  most 
valuable  part  of  her  income.  I wrote  to  my  Father  on  the  subject,  and 
tried  to  assist  them  but  our  attempts  proved  unavailing,  as  we  could  get 
none  of  our  friends  to  send  their  children  to  Lanark  for  education,  having 
lost  its  former  high  reputation  as  a preparatory  training  school  for  College. 
Pray  tell  Janet  that  I have  a most  lively  recollection  of  my  first  dip  in  the 
Clyde,  when  she  plunged  me  head  over  heels  into  the  flowing  stream. 
I was  a very  little  fellow,  and  was,  at  least  for  a time,  thoroughly  cured, 
by  Janet’s  summary  process  of  all  longing  for  cold  baths  and  deep  water. 
I enclose  a cheque  for  five  pounds  on  Messrs.  Smith  Payne  & Smiths 
London  which  please  to  cash  and  apply  with  my  best  wishes  towards 
Janet’s  relief. 

My  dear  Sir 

Very  truly  yours 
(. Signed ) James  Douglas 

Hn  a letter  of  Douglas  to  James  Stuart  of  Demerara,  dated  Victoria,  V.I., 
October  7,  1868,  reference  is  made  to  a sum  of  money  inherited  by  the  five  daugh- 
ters of  Sir  James  and  Lady  Douglas  under  the  terms  of  his  grandmother’s  will. 
In  that  letter  Douglas  states  that,  Stuart  e»cepted,  he  has  no  acquaintances  in 
Demerara. 
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It  is  not  known  how  long  James  Douglas  remained  at  school  in 
Lanark,  but  there  is  a family  tradition  that  he  also  attended  school 
in  England  at  Chester.  His  French  tutor,  according  to  the  same 
tradition,  was  an  emigre , and  from  him  young  James  acquired 
such  a polished  French  accent  that  nearly  half  a century  later  in 
Paris  Frenchmen  wondered  at  its  purity.1 

The  Douglas  family  was  evidently  fairly  well-to-do.  It  has 
been  conjectured  by  Gilbert  Malcolm  Sproat  in  his  manuscript 
notes,  now  preserved  in  the  British  Columbia  Archives,  that  “the 
ancestors  of  James  Douglas  were  tenant-farmers  in  Lanarkshire 
or  some  of  them,  possibly  in  Roxburghshire.”2  Some  enterprising 
members  of  the  family  may  have  “migrated  to  engage  in  business 
in  Glasgow,  where  thv.  sugar  trade  was  added  in  the  18th  century, 
to  the  valuable  tobacco  trade  of  the  town.”3  At  any  rate  we  know 
that  James  Douglas’s  father  had  sugar  estates  in  Demerara,  and  * 
some  of  his  family  seem  to  have  resided  there.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Douglas  family  in  Demerara, 
but  the  historian  of  British  Guiana,  Mr.  J.  Rodway,  with  whom 
the  author  had  some  correspondence  on  this  subject,  was  unable  to 
furnish  any  information  concerning  the  Douglas’s. 

There  is  a family  chain  to  a long  line  of  descent  from  the  Earls 
of  Angus  through  the  “Douglas  of  Cruxton  and  Stobbs’*’.  Mrs. 
Dennis  Harris  showed  the  writer  an  obituary  notice  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Neil  Douglas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.H.,  etc.,  who  died  on 
September  1,  1853.  Sir  Neil  Douglas  was  a veteran  of  the  Penin- 
sular War,  and  his  obituary  notice  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1853, 
states  that  he  was  the  fifth  son  of  John  Douglas,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow, 
“and  was  descended  from  the  old  Earls  of  Angus,  through  the 
Douglas  of  Cruxton  and  Stobbs.”4  This  gentleman  is  claimed  by 
the  Douglas  family  as  a cousin  of  Sir  James’s,  but  the  relationship 
has  not  been  worked  out  in  detail.  Mrs.  Harris  also  states  that 

^rs.  Dennis  Harris  is  the  authority  for  the  last  two  statements. 

2These  manuscript  notes  were  written  by  Mr.  Sproat  in  1908  to  Mr.  E.  O.  S. 
Scholefield,  who  was  then  Provincial  Librarian  and  Archivist.  They  are  cited 
as  “Sproat  MS.”;  they  throw  valuable  sidelights  on  the  character  and  career 
of  Sir  James  Douglas. 

*7  bid. 

4 Annual  Register,  1853,  p.  252. 
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Sir  Thomas  Douglas,  warden  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  was  another 
cousin  of  her  father’s,  and  that  the  two  cousins  met  when  Sir  James 
was  visiting  Edinburgh  during  his  European  tour  in  1864-65. 

In  the  year  1819  young  James  Douglas,  who  had  not  yet  reached 
his  sixteenth  birthday,  entered  the  service  of  the  North  West 
Company.  He  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  May  7,  1819,  on  board  the 
brig  Matthews}  The  voyage  lasted  seven  weeks,  and  we  can 
picture  the  boy  being  blown  about  in  the  North  Atlantic  gales,  or 
wondering  if  ever  the  boat  would  sight  land  again.  But  to  a boy 
of  eager,  enquiring  mind  there  are  few  things  as  interesting  as  a 
ship,  and  so  we  may  conclude  that  the  lad  found  much  of  interest 
on  board  the  Matthews.  He  was  already  a great  leader,  and 
according  to  one  story,  he  brought  his  school  books  with  him  to 
America,  in  order  that  he  might  continue  his  education  in  the  wilds. 

The  Matthews  arrived  at  Quebec  on  June  25,  and  discharged 
her  cargo  there.* 2  It  must  have  been  a relief  to  James  Douglas  to 
walk  on  land  once  more.  He  was  now  to  embark  on  the  great 
adventure! 

From  Quebec  the  young  recruit  would  naturally  proceed  to 
Montreal,  and  after  receiving  instructions  from  the  Montreal  agents 
of  the  North  West  Company  would  embark  at  Lachine  in  one  of 
the  canoes  destined  for  Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior.  At  this 
point  we  would  gladly  know  something  of  the  young  man’s  feelings 
when  he  heard  the  hardy  voyageurs  “sing  at  Ste.  Anne’s  their 
parting  hymn.”  The  apparent  frailty  of  the  birch-bark  canoes 
doubtless  appalled  him,  just  as  the  varigated  costumes  and  strange 
French  accent  of  the  boatmen  fascinated  him.  But  he  has  left  no 

Douglas’s  entry  in  the  old  account  book  is  as  follows: 

“1819,  May  7,  Friday,  left  England  on  board  the  ‘Matthews'.” 

2The  following  entry  from  the  Quebec  Gazette  of  June  28,  1819,  has  been 
mostly  kindly  furnished  the  author  by  M.  Aegidius  Fauteux,  Librarian  of  Saint 
Sulpice,  Montreal: 

“Port  of  Quebec 
Arrived 

June  25th — Brig.  Matthews,  Matthew  Steele;  seven  weeks  from  Liverpool 
to  G.  Symes,  general  cargo,  Passengers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuvillier, — 8 settlers.” 

Since  the  voyage  lasted  seven  weeks,  and  from  May  7 to  June  25  is  exactly 
forty-nine  days,  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  is  certainly  the  ship  which  brought 
James  Douglas  to  Canada.  Fie  is,  no  doubt,  included  among  the  eight  settlers. 
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record  of  his  sensations  on  this  occasion,  and  all  that  we  know  is 
the  laconic  entry  in  the  account  book:  “August  6,  arrived  at  Fort 
William.”  We  can  however,  imagine  the  young  Scot  riding  as  a 
passenger  in  one  of  the  fleet  of  canoes  which  voyaged  up  the  broad 
Ottawa,  or  portaging  over  the  “carrying  places”,  silent — he  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  been  talkative — observant,  and,  no  doubt, 
lonely  and  homesick.  He  was  only  just  sixteen — his  sixteenth 
birthday  must  have  occurred  on  ship-board  among  strangers — 
and  he  was  leaving  civilization  behind  him,  and  making  his  way 
to  the  vast  unknown  wilderness.1 

The  arrival  of  the  canoes  at  Fort  William  was  always  an  event, 
and  it  wdl  be  well  here  to  form  some  idea  of  the  situation  and 
surroundings  of  that  great  emporium  of  the  North  West  Company. 
To  most  of  us  to-day  Fort  William  means  a series  of  huge  grain 
elevators,  long  baggage  sheds,  and  one  hour’s  change  in  standard 
time.  With  her  sister  city,  Port  Arthur,  she  forms  the  chief  grain 
port  of  the  Great  Lakes,  towards  which  the  endless  wheat  trains 
run  from  the  vast  prairies.  But,  important  as  the  “twin  cities’'’ 
undoubtedly  are  to-day,  Fort  William  was  even  more  conspicuous 
a century  and  some  odd  years  ago.  Washington  Irving  in  Astoria 
has  given  us  a highly  coloured  and  oft-quoted  description  of  Fort 
William  and  its  “feudal  state”  under  the  Nor’  Westers,  but  the 
following  account  taken  from  the  Narrative  of  Gabriel  Franchere 
is  more  accurate,  and,  incidentally,  not  so  well  known:2 

Fort  William  has  really  the  appearance  of  a fort,  with  its  palisade 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  [also]  that  of  a pretty  village,  from  the  number  of 
edifices  it  encloses.  In  the  middle  of  a spacious  square  rises  a large  build- 
ing elegantly  constructed,  though  of  wood,  with  a long  piazza  or  portico, 
raised  about  five  feet  from  the  ground  and  surrounded  by  a balcony, 
extending  along  the  whole  front.  In  the  centre  is  a saloon  or  hall,  sixty 
feet  in  length  by  thirty  in  width,  decorated  with  several  pieces  of  painting, 
and  some  portraits  of  the  leading  partners.  It  is  in  this  hall  that  the 

!For  an  excellent  account  of  the  canoe  route  from  Lachine  to  Fort  William, 
cf.  “The  Journal  of  Nicholas  Garry”,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  Second  Series,  Volume  VI  (1900),  Section  II,  pp.  76  ff. 

2G.  Franchere,  Narrative  of  a Voyage  to  the  Northu'est  Coast  of  America 
in  the  years  iSii,  1812,  1813,  and  1814  or  the  First  American  Settlement  on  the 
Pacific,  (Translated  and  edited  by  J.  V.  Huntington,  Redfield,  New  York,  1854), 
pp.  339-341.  Franchere  was  at  Fort  William  in  July,  1814. 
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agents,  partners,  clerks,  interpreters,  and  guides,  take  their  meals  together, 
at  different  tables.  At  each  extremity  of  the  apartment  are  two  rooms; 
two  of  these  are  destined  for  the  two  principal  agents;  the  other  two  to 
the  steward  and  his  department.  The  kitchen  and  servants’  rooms  are  in 
the  basement.  On  either  side  of  this  edifice,  is  another  of  the  same  extent, 
but  of  less  elevation;  they  are  each  divided  by  a corridor  running  through 
its  length,  and  contain  each,  a dozen  pretty  bed-rooms.  One  is  destined 
for  the  wintering  partners,  the  other  for  the  clerks.  On  the  east  of  the 
square  is  another  building  similar  to  the  last  two,  and  intended  for  the 
same  use,  and  a warehouse  where  the  furs  are  inspected  and  packed  for 
shipment.  In  the  rear  of  these,  are  the  lodging-house  of  the  guides,  another 
fur  warehouse,  and  finally,  a powder  magazine.  The  last  is  of  stone,  and 
has  a roof  covered  with  tin.  At  an  angle  is  a sort  of  bastion,  or  look-out 
place,  commanding  a view  of  the  lake.  On  the  west  side  is  seen  a range  of 
buildings,  some  of  which  serve  for  stores,  and  others  for  workshops;  there 
is  one  for  the  equipment  of  the  men,  another  for  the  fitting  out  of  the 
canoes,  one  for  the  retail  of  goods,  another  where  they  sell  liquors,  bread, 
pork,  butter,  &c.,  and  where  a treat  is  given  to  the  travellers  who  arrive. 
This  consists  in  a white  loaf,  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  a gill  of  rum. 
The  voyageurs  give  this  tavern  the  name  of  Cantine  salope.  Behind  all 
this  there  is  another  range,  where  we  find  the  counting-house,  a fine  square 
building  and  well-lighted;  another  storehouse  of  stone,  tin-roofed;  and  a 
jail,  not  less  necessary  than  the  rest.  The  voyageurs  give  it  the  name  of 
pot  au  beurre — the  butter-tub.  Beyond  it  we  discover  the  shops  of  the 
carpenter,  the  cooper,  the  tinsmith,  the  blacksmith,  &c.;  and  spacious 
yards  and  sheds  for  the  shelter,  reparation,  and  construction  of  canoes. 
Near  the  gate  of  the  fort,  which  is  at  the  south,  are  the  quarters  of  the 
physician,  and  those  of  the  chief  clerk.  Over  the  gate  is  a guard-house. 

This  quotation  gives  a vivid  idea  of  Fort  William  as  it  was  in 
the  great  days  of  the  North  West  Company.  It  had  probably 
changed  but  little  when  James  Douglas  arrived  there  in  August, 
1819.  The  fort  was  not  only  the  depot  of  the  Nor’  Westers,  but 
it  also  opened  the  door  to  the  vast  fur-trading  empire  which 
stretched  to  the  Pacific.  From  it  canoes  proceeded  to  the  Saskat- 
chewan, the  Athabaska,  the  Mackenzie,  and  even  the  far-away 
Columbia.  Within  the  great  council  hall  each  year  the  Montreal 
agents  met  with  the  wintering  partners  from  the  “Upper  Country”, 
and  discussed  with  them  the  policy  of  the  company  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Fort  William  had  recently  seen  stirring  times,  and  many  would 
be  the  stories  which  young  Douglas  heard  about  the  strife  between 
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the  Nor’  Westers  and  their  hated  rivals  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  Douglas  is  usually  considered  to  have  been  a “Hudson’s 
Bay  man”,  and  to  have  placed  the  interests  of  that  company  before 
everything  else.  Messrs.  Coats  and  Gosnell  make  the  statement 
that  “From  his  seventeenth  year  Douglas  had  breathed  no  other 
atmosphere  than  that  of  the  fur-trading  monopoly”,  and  that  “it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  see  from  any  other  point  of  view.”1 
This  statement  ignores  the  fact  that  Douglas  was  from  1819  to 
1821  in  the  employment  of  the  North  West  Company,  and  that 
first  impressions  are  usually  lasting.  That  young  Douglas  did 
imbibe  some  of  the  “ancient  North  West  spirit”  will  soon  be  shown, 
when  mention  is  made  of  a duel  in  which  he  engaged  at  Isle  k la 
Crosse  in  the  autumn  of  1820  with  a certain  Pat  Cunningham  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.2 

It  is  just  possible  that  it  was  at  Fort  William  that  James 
Douglas  first  met  Dr.  John  McLoughlin.  There  is,  unfortunately, 
no  direct  evidence  to  prove  this,  but  they  may  have  been  at  the 
fort  at  the  same  time.  If  they  did  meet  and  McLoughlin  formed 
a good  opinion  of  the  young  Scot,  then  this  will  do  much  to  explain 
the  removal  of  Douglas  from  New  Caledonia,  “the  Siberia  of  the  fur- 
trader,”  to  Fort  Vancouver  in  1830. 

After  remaining  several  months  at  Fort  William,  Douglas  was 
sent  into  the  interior  in  the  summer  of  1820.  His  destination 
was  Isle  a la  Crosse  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Churchill, 
or,  as  the  Nor’  Westers  termed  it,  the  English  River,  in 
what  is  now  northern  Saskatchewan.  It  is  to  be  inferred 
that  he  travelled  to  Isle  a la  Crosse  with  the  English  River 
brigade,  which  was  in  1820  under  the  charge  of  a certain  Mr.  John 
Thomson.  The  route  followed  was  the  usual  one,  by  way  of 
Rainy  Lake,  Lake  Winnipeg,  the  Saskatchewan  River,  Cumberland 
House,  “Portage  du  fort  de  Traite”,  of  Trading  Fort  Portage  (at  the 
height  of  land  separating  the  drainage  areas  of  the  Saskatchewan 
and  Churchill  Rivers),  and  the  Churchill  or  English  River,  over 
thirty-six  portages  to  Lake  Isle  a la  Crosse.  Bad  weather  was 

^oats  and  Gosnell,  Sir  James  Douglas,  p.  263.  Sproat  joins  issue  with 
the  authors  on  this  point  (Sproat  MS.,  p.  11). 

2See  Davidson,  The  North  West  Company , Appendix  O.,  p.  302. 
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encountered  on  Lake  Winnipeg  and  fourteen  days  were  required 
for  its  crossing.  As  a result  the  brigade  was  late  in  arriving  at 
Isle  a la  Crosse,  and  Thomson  found  that  Clarke  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  was  already  in  the  field  and  had  "of  course  gained 
advantages  which  otherwise  he  could  not.”1  Douglas  was,  there- 
fore, initiated  into  the  trade  war  between  the  rival  companies  just 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Isle  a la  Crosse.  The  same  letter  informs 
us  that  "Clarke  and  party  are  seemingly  anxious  to  shed  blood, 
ther  [sic]  have  been  three  duels  fought  within  a month rs  time,  one 
by  Halcro  at  Lac  La  Cloche  with  the  famous  John  M’Leod  (no 
blood)  one  at  Isle  a la  Crosse  between  young  Douglas  and  a Pat 
Cunningham  (no  blood)  and  the  third  can  hardly  be  called  a duel, 
it  was  rather  an  attempt  at  assassination.” 

Since  this  third  affair  throws  a somewhat  lurid  light  upon  the 
methods  employed  on  both  sides  in  their  mutual  war  of  extermina- 
tion, a further  quotation  from  this  letter  may  be  pardoned.  The 
scene  of  the  encounter  was  at  Lac  Cariboux  not  far  from  Isle  a la 
Crosse,  and  the  principals  were  Heron,  a Nor’  Wester,  and  Leslie 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  The  letter  continues: 

Mr,  Heron  and  a Mr.  Leslie  had  an  altercation  about  an  Indian  in 
which  the  latter  was  in  the  wrong  evidently,  but  came  upon  the  scene 
with  a pistol  in  each  hand,  with  the  avowed  determination  of  taking  the 
Indian  forcibly:  after  some  words,  Leslie  seeing  that  Heron  procured  a 
pair  of  pocket  pistols  from  some  of  his  friends,  turned  off  to  return  to  his 
hut,  but  wheeling  suddenly  round,  asked  Heron  to  shake  hands;  poor 
Heron  hesitated  but  afterwards  thinking  the  fellow  meant  to  terminate 
the  quarrel  amicably,  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  the  base  villain  fired 
instantly  one  of  his  pistols  at  Heron’s  head,  providentially  without  taking 
effect:  Mr.  H.  seeing  him  have  still  another  pistol  in  his  hand,  lost  no 
time  in  firing  one  of  his  pocket-pops,  and  although  from  having  been  a 
length  of  time  loaded,  it  hung  fire,  he  succeeded  in  wounding  the  infamous 
Scoundrel. 

Davidson,  The  North  West  Company,  p.  302,  letter  of  Alex.  McDonnell  to  J.  G. 
McTavish,  dated  “Green  Lake,  26  Ner  1820.”  McDonnell’s  letter  is  thus  sum- 
marized by  McTavish  in  his  circular  letter  “To  the  Agents  and  Proprietors  of  the 
North  West  Company”:  “The  Eng.  R.  Brigade,  owing  to  a 14  days  passage  thro’ 
Lake  Ouniper  (sic)  were  late  getting  in.  Mr.  McD.  got  to  Isle  a la  Crosse  the 
24th  and  Mr.  Thompson  with  the  Brigade  the  30th.  Clarke  was  before  them 
some  considerable  time  ...” 

The  month  is  not  given,  but  Douglas  in  the  old  account  book  states  that  he 
arrived  at  Isle  a la  Crosse  in  September,  1820. 
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Leslie  was  seriously,  but  not  fatally  hurt,  for  in  about  twenty 
days  he  was  able  to  move  about  on  crutches.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  this  incident  increased  the  hostility  of  the 
rival  companies  in  the  English  River  Department. 

The  union  of  the  companies  put  an  end  to  these  affrays,  and 
James  Douglas  found  himself  a servant  of  the  new  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  He  remained  at  Isle  a la  Crosse  until  April  5,  1825, 
when  he  left  for  Athabaska  Lake  and  New  Caledonia.  But  no 
records,  except  the  most  fragmentary,  have  come  down  to  us  from 
this  period.  Thus  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  reconstruct  Douglas’s 
life  during  these  years.  But  much  is  known  about  Isle  a la  Crosse, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  form  some  conception  of  the  place  where 
James  Douglas  spent  that  formative  period  of  life  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-two. 

Isle  a la  Crosse  has  been  termed  by  Elliott  Coues  “a  trivial 
or  three-way  place  whence  the  voyageur  could  go  N.W.  up  the 
Mississippi  system  to  the  Athabascan  waters,  E.  down  the  same 
to  Lake  Winnipeg  or  Hudson’s  Bay  and  S.  up  Beaver  river  to 
Green  river,  etc.”1  A glance  at  a modern  map  shows  that 
Isle  a la  Crosse  is,  approximately,  two  hundred  miles  north-west 
by  north  from  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan,  and  that  Lake  Isle 
a la  Crosse  forms  part  of  the  chain  of  lakes  near  the  headwaters  of 
the  Churchill  river.  This  river  rises  in  La  Loche  Lake,  almost  at 
the  height  of  land  which  separates  the  Arctic  and  the  Hudson  Bay 
drainage  areas,  and  after  passing  through  several  chains  of  lakes 
finally  reaches  Hudson  Bay  at  Fort  Churchill.  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  states  in  his  Voyages  that  both  the  lake  and  the  fort 
take  their  name  from  an  island  in  the  lake,  which  “received  its 
denomination  from  the  game  of  the  cross,  which  forms  a principal 
amusement  among  the  natives.”2 

Such  is  the  geographical  position  of  the  post  at  which  James 

lElliott  Coues,  New  Light  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Greater  North  West, 
Henry-Thompson  Journals,  Vol.  II  pp.  5S0-81,  n.  2.  Couses’s  footnotes  are 
valuable  for  the  geography  of  the  region  and  his  quaint  abbreviations  add  a 
certain  zest  to  his  text.  The  “Mississippi”  is  another  name  for  the  Churchill 
or  English  river.  David  Thompson  fixed  the  situation  of  Isle  a la  Crosse 
at  Lat.  55°  26'15"  N.,  Long.  107°  46'  40”  W. 

2Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Voyages,  Preface,  p.  cxxv. 
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Douglas  was  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Indian  trading. 
The  fort  was  built,  Mackenzie  tells  us,  on  a low  isthmus  overlooking 
the  lake.  From  a later  visitor,  Ross  Cox,  we  learn  that  it  was 
situated  nearly  opposite  the  principal  branch  of  the  Beaver  river.1 
Cox  on  his  visit  in  1817  found  that  the  Nor’  Westers  had  surrounded 
their  post  “by  strong  palisades  . . . flanked  by  two  bastions, 
which,  although  not  very  beautiful  specimens  of  fortification,  would 
have  puzzled  a battalion  of  Indians  to  take.” 

Isle  a la  Crosse  was  early  selected  by  the  fur-traders  for  their 
posts,  and  the  fort  in  which  James  Douglas  served  his  apprentice- 
ship was  by  no  means  the  first  establishment  of  the  North 
West  Company  on  that  lake.  Patrick  Small,  father-in-law  of 
David  Thompson,  the  great  explorer  and  astronomer  who  from 
1784  to  1812  travelled  over  Western  Canada  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  in  charge  of  the  North  West  Company’s 
post  in  1786-87.  David  Thompson,  on  September  6,  1798,  reached 
what  he  termed  “the  new  fort  of  the  North  West  Company’s” 
which  was  situated  “at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  in  latitude  56° 
26'  15"  N.,  three  quarters  of  a mile  north-east  of  the  old  settlement 
which  had  been  visited  by  Turner  several  years  before.”2  The  mod-^ 
ern  map  shows  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  fort  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  lake  near  the  south  end,  on  a peninsula  which 
juts  out  into  the  lake  in  a south-easterly  direction.3 

^oss  Cox,  The  Columbia  River,  Vol.  II  p.  198.  Cox  also  tells  us,  pp.  199- 
200,  of  an  attack  by  the  Nor’  Westers  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  post,  situated  a 
quarter  of  a mile  away.  When  Cox  arrived  the  Hudson’s  Bay  garrison  was  held 
as  prisoners  at  the  Nor’  Westers’  fort.  The  captives  “were  miserably  supplied 
with  provisions,  and  all  seemed  dejected  and  emaciated.” 

2Thompson,  Narrative,  ed.  Tyrrell,  Champlain  Society,  Itinerary,  p.  lxxviii. 
Turner  was  an  astronomer  and  surveyor  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company, 'who  wintered  1791-92  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  cf.  Thompson,  Narrative, 
pp.  156-58  n.  2.  David  Thompson  married  Charlotte  Small  at  Isle  a la  Crosse  on 
June  10,  1799. 

3At!as  of  Canada,  1915,  issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  p.  5. 
But  compare  the  following  from  Tyrrell: 

“The  position  now  occupied  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  post  of  Isle 
k la  Crosse  is  now  at  the  bottom  of  a little  bay  opening  eastward  near  the  south 
end  of  the  lake.  A little  further  north  is  the  site  of  a former  post  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company;  and  two  other  sites,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  occupied 
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The  region  surrounding  Fort  Isle  a la  Crosse  was  rich  in  furs, 
and  the  lake  teemed  with  white  fish  and  wild  fowl.  It  must  have 
been  a fur-trader’s  paradise  when  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  first 
viewed  it  in  the  late  eighties  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  that 
reserved  and  laconic  explorer  would  not  have  left  us  the  following 
description  of  the  region:1 

The  situation  of  this  lake,  the  abundance  of  the  finest  fish  in  its 
waters,  the  richness  of  the  surrounding  banks  and  forests,  in  moose  and 
fallow  deer,  with  the  vast  numbers  of  smaller  tribes  of  animals,  whose 
skins  are  precious,  and  the  numerous  flocks  of  wild  fowl  that  frequent  it 
in  spring  and  fall,  make  it  a most  desirable  spot  for  the  constant  residence 
of  some  and  the  occasional  rendevous  of  others  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  particularly  of  the  Knisteneaux. 

The  Indians  of  this  territory  were  Crees  and  Chipewyans.  These 
two  tribes  had  formerly  been  enemies,  but  had  agreed  to  “bury 
the  hatchet”  and  both  were  free  to  hunt  and  trade  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  Isle  a la  Crosse. 

The  habits  and  customs  of  these  Indians  seem  to  have  interested 
Douglas.  There  is  preserved  in  the  British  Columbia  Archives, 
in  the  buckskin  pocket  of  the  cover  of  Douglas’s  journal  of  his 
journey  in  1835  from  Fort  Vancouver  to  York  Factory  and  return, 
the  rough  draft  of  an  essay  on  the  Indians  and  their  ability  to  adapt 
themselves  to  their  surroundings.  From  the  handwriting,  which  is 
boyish  and  unformed,  and  from  references  within  the  essay,  it  is 
evident  that  this  manuscript  dates  from  the  period  of  Douglas’s 
life  at  Isle  a la  Crosse.  In  common  with  other  and  later  documents 
by  James  Douglas,  the  rough  draft  contains  many  erasures.  The 
young  fur-trader  was  not  allowing  his  sojourn  in  the  wilds  to  destroy 
entirely  his  sense  of  style.  There  is  a family  tradition  that  he  took 
his  books  with  him  into  the  fur  country,  and  employed  his  leisure 
time  in  study.  Certain  it  is  that  he  developed  quite  early  a rather 
stilted  style.  Years  later  when  he  was  Governor  of  Vancouver 
Island,  a fairly  hostile  critic,  Matthew  Macfie,  referred  to  “the 

by  the  North  West  Company,  is  marked  on  the  point  north  of  the  arm  of  the 
lake  which  stretches  westward  toward  Buffalo  Lake;  but  the  exact  position  is 
not  known”,  (Thompson,  Narrative , ed.  Tyrrell,  p.  lxxviii,  n.  1). 

Mackenzie,  Voyages,  Preface,  pp.  cxxv-vi. 
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sesquipedalian  diction  employed  in  his  despatches.1  But  the  same 
writer  pays  tribute  to  Douglas  for  “not  being  indifferent  to  mental 
culture  in  those  mountain  solitudes  in  which  the  flower  of  his  man- 
hood was  passed.*’2  The  first  sentence  of  Douglas’s  essay  on  the 
Indians  is  typical  of  the  whole.  It  runs  as  follows: 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  European  traders,  the  natives  of  this 
country  displayed  great  ingenuity  and  a degree  of  prudent  economy  at 
present  unknown  among  them  in  [satisfying]  the  indispensible  wants  of 
nature. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  thing  in  connection  with  this  essay 
is  the  scrap  of  paper  on  which  it  is  written.  It  is  a fairly  large 
piece  of  foolscap  paper  of  a light  bluish  tinge.  On  one  side  of  it 
was  originally  written  a memorandum  signed  by  “Jos.  McGillivray” 
and  dated  “Ft.  Vn.  May  13th  1820.”  It  is  a list  of  fish  and  meat 
supplied  to  the  canoes  during  the  spring  of  1820,  and  also  a “Recapi- 
tulation of  Sundries  furnd  for  Spring  Embarkation  Spring  1820.” 
As  paper  was,  apparently,  none  too  plentiful,  Douglas  has  turned 
this  piece  of  foolscap  over  and  started  his  essay  on  the  back,  then 
when  this  page  was  filled,  he  has  turned  the  paper  over  once  more 
and  “crossed”  McGillivray’s  writing.  Douglas’s  signature  occurs 
on  the  front  page  near  the  bottom. 

Douglas  does  not  date  his  production,  nor  is  it  certain  that  it 
was  written  at  Isle  a la  Crosse.  There  are  references  in  the  body 
of  the  essay  to  the  “reindeer”,  the  English  traders  name  for 
“cariboo”.3  We  know  from  Harmon  that  there  were  “many 
moose  and  cariboo”  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Isle  a la  Crosse.  The 
“Ft.  Vn.”  which  appears  in  McGillivray’s  memorandum  would 
seem  to  refer  to  Fort  Vermillion  on  Peace  river  in  the  Athabaska 
country.  How  a piece  of  foolscap  paper  made  its  way  from  Fort 
Vermillion  to  Isle  a la  Crosse  is  quite  uncertain;  possibly  Joseph 
McGillivray  left  it  there  on  his  way  east  in  1820. 4 


Macfie,  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia,  London,  1853,  p.  394. 

Hbid.,  p.  393. 

3Cf.  Coues,  op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  9,  283.  Coues  calls  the  cariboo  “the  woodland 
reindeer.” 

4The  following  note  on  Joseph  McGillivray  is  taken  from  Ermatinger’s 
York  Factory  Express  Journal  in  Transactions  R.S.C.,  Third  Series,  Vol.  VI 
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In  addition  to  the  essay,  there  are  a few  more  notes  to  be  found 
in  the  buckskin  pocket  of  the  diary.  From  the  handwriting  they 
too  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  Isle  a la  Crosse  period.  One  page 
of  these  notes  is  devoted  to  a “Scheme  of  living  for  a labouring 
man.’’  Three  other  pages  deal  with  the  manufacture  of  canoes, 
“Manner  of  making  a canoe*’,  and  “Dimensions  of  a Bastard 
Canoe’’.  These  few  pages  are  interesting  as  they  illustrate  the 
thoughts  which  seem  to  have  been  passing  through  young  Douglas’s 
mind  at  this  time. 

During  August,  1823,  the  inhabitants  of  Isle  a la  Crosse 
welcomed  Peter  Skene  Ogden  and  John  Work,  who  were  on  their 
way  from  York  Factory  to  the  Columbia  River.1  Work  does  not 
mention  meeting  James  Douglas  on  this  occasion,  but  probably 
Douglas  was  at  the  fort  at  that  time.  Ogden  and  Work  had  left 
York  Factory  on  July  18,  1823,  and  arrived  at  Isle  a la  Crosse  on 
August  16.  The  following  extracts  from  Work’s  journal  tell  their 
own  story:2 

Saturday  16.  Light  clouds  fine  weather  blowing  pretty  fresh  the  N.W. 
Embarked  early  and  soon  entered  the  Isle-a-la  Cross  lake  when  the  wind 
being  favourable  got  up  the  sails  and  sailed  half  way  across  the  lake,  when 
we  were  again  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  paddles  and  arrived  at  Isle- 
Yla  Cross  Fort  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  a supply  of  necessaries 
was  got  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  canoes  repaired.  It  was  intended 
to  change  one  of  the  canoes  for  a new  one  which  is  here  but  on  examining 

Sec.  II,  p.  116  (1912).  Joseph  McGillivray:  a son  of  William  McGillivray; 
partner  of  the  North  West  Co.,  1813:  wintered  1813-16  at  Fort  Okanagan: 
left  Fort  George  1817,  overland  to  Fort  William;  was  in  H.B.  Co.,  Columbia 
Dept.,  after  1821.  Evidently  transferred  to  New  Caledonia  in  spring,  1828.” 
xThis  information  had  been  obtained  from  a manuscript  journal  of  John 
Work,  preserved  in  the  British  Columbia  Archives.  Although  other  journals 
of  John  Work  have  been  published  or  extensively  used  in  manuscript,  this  journal 
which  covers  the  years  1823  and  1824  seems  to  have  been  neglected.  It  is  in 
two  parts,  the  journal  of  1823  which  deals  with  the  journey  across  continent 
from  York  Factory  to  Spokane  House,  and  the  journal  of  1824  which  describes 
Work’s  activities  on  the  Columbia,  and  ends  with  a description  of  Work’s  voyage 
down  the  Columbia  in  October  and  November  1824  with  Governor  Simpson 
and  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  from  the  forks  of  the  Spokane  and  Columbia  rivers 
to  Fort  George  (Astoria).  Cf.  Sage,  John  Work’s  First  Journal  1823-24  in 
Canadian  Historical  Association , Annual  report,  1929. 

2Journal  of  John  Work,  1823  (pp.  8-10). 
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the  new  one  it  was  found  to  be  worse  than  the  one  we  have  and  was  not 
taken. 

The  men’s  provisions  were  just  finished.  On  leaving  Y.F . the 
canoes  had  2 bags  of  Pemican  (one  of  them  turned  out  to  be  a bag  of  grease 
in  mistake)  and  a bag  of  flour.  At  Oxford  House  a supply  of  two  bags 
more  was  got.  Then  at  Norway  House  a further  supply  of  four  bags  of 
Pemican  and  at  Cumberland  (House)  five  have  more.  Two  of  the  bags 
got  at  Cumberland  were  unfit  for  use  and  have  to  be  cast  away  which 
leaves  eleven  bags  that  have  been  used  in  thirty  days  from  York  Factory 
besides  y2  bag  from  Mr.  McDougall.  The  men  certainly  worked  hard 
but  they  eat  as  well. 

Sunday  17.  Overcast  lowering  weather,  wind  easterly.  A thunder 
storm  with  a violent  gust  of  wind  and  very  weighty  rain  in  the  afterpart 
of  the  day. 

The  men  employed  repairing  the  canoes  efficiently.  As  this  is  the 
last  Fort  we  will  see  till  we  come  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a supply  of 
small  articles  was  got.  Also  400  lbs.  of  dried  meat  which  is  the  only 
provisions  here,  were  got  for  the  men,  twelve  in  number,  this  will  last 
them  about  12  days  after  which  we  will  have  to  depend  on  what  we  may 
get  from  Indians  or  freemen  on  the  way. 

Monday  18.  Cloudy  Wind  Northerly.  Embarked  a little  after 
seven  this  morning  and  proceeded  on  our  journey.  Our  course  being 
nearly  south  across  the  lake  for  about  8 or  9 miles  to  the  Beaver  river 
up  which  we  proceeded,  and  encamped  at  sunsetting.  We  had  a sail 
wind  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and  as  the  current  was  not  strong 
this  days  work  may  be  estimated  at  45  miles.  The  banks  of  the  Beaver 
river  are  generally  low  and  thickly  covered  with  willows  and  small  poplar 
of  different  kinds  with  here  and  there  some  pine,  poplar,  and  other  trees 
of  a larger  growth  approach  close  to  the  water  edge  where  the  banks  are 
a little  elevated.  Some  places  the  banks  are  pretty  high  and  composed 
of  whitish  sand.  This  lower  end  of  the  River  the  shores  and  islands  are 
covered  with  high  reeds  and  grass. 

Having  spent  nearly  five  years  at  Fort  Isle  a la  Crosse,  James 
Douglas  was,  in  1825,  transferred  to  New  Caledonia.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  send  their  clerks  from 
one  post  to  another.  New  Caledonia,  as  the  northern  interior  of 
British  Columbia  was  then  termed,  was  not  usually  regarded  with 
much  favour  by  the  clerks  in  the  employment  of  the  Great  Com- 
pany, but,  doubtless,  Douglas,  as  well  as  any  other,  had  to  take 
his  turn  there.  It  was  to  be,  as  we  shall  see,  the  gateway  to  better 
things  for  him. 
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New  Caledonia 
(1825-1830) 

IF  one  were  to  make  a chronological  summary  of  the  early  career  of 
James  Douglas  in  the  fur-trade,  one  would  be  struck  by  the  ease 
in  which  the  first  twenty  years  or  so  could  be  divided  into 
periods  each  of  five  years.  Leaving  out  the  preliminary  months 
at  Fort  William,  we  find  that  James  Douglas  was  at  Isle  a la  Crosse 
from  1820  to  1825,  in  New  Caledonia  from  1825  to  1830,  then 
as  clerk  at  Fort  Vancouver  from  1830  to  1835.  In  1835  he  received 
his  commission  as  chief  trader,  and  he  held  that  position  from 
1835  to  1840.  In  1840  he  became  a chief  factor,  and  for  five  years 
he  served  under  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  at  Fort  Vancouver,  until 
McLoughlin  sent  in  his  resignation  in  1845.  This  resignation  took 
effect  in  1846.  Of  course,  in  practically  no  case  was  it  five  full 
calendar  years  which  Douglas  spent  at  any  place,  and  it  was  for 
five  years  and  four  months,  from  June  3,  1835,  to  October  2,  1840, 
that  he  held  the  office  of  chief  trader.  None  the  less  these  periods 
of  five  years  are  convenient  if  one  is  attempting  to  recall  where 
Douglas  was  at  any  time  between  1820  and  1845.  It  is  with  the 
second  period  that  we  now  deal,  the  years  spent  in  New  Caledonia. 

From  the  manuscript  notes  in  the  old  account  book  we  glean 
the  following  facts: 

1825,  Ap.  5.  Left  Isle  a la  Crosse. 

Do.  Arrived  at  Athabaska  Lake. 

Nov.  9.  Reached  McLeod’s  Lake,  New  Caledonia. 

It  may  be  assumed  from  the  above  that  Douglas  spent  the 
summer  of  1825  at  Fort  Chipewyan  on  Lake  Athabaska,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  fur-trade  in  that  region,  and  proceeded  during  the 
late  autumn  by  way  of  Peace  river,  across  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  McLeod  lake  in  New  Caledonia.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Douglas  left  no  account,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  of  his  journey 
from  Isle  5 la  Crosse  to  Fort  McLeod  on  McLeod  lake,  but 
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we  are  fortunate  in  possessing  at  least  two  accounts  of  the  route 
which  was  doubtless  taken  by  the  young  fur-trader.  One  is  the 
well-known  narrative  in  Archibald  McDonald’s  A Canoe  Voyage 
from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Pacific l.  The  other  is  to  be  found  in  John 

McLean’s  Notes  of  a Twenty-Five  Years'  Service  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory.  From  them  it  is  possible  to  form  some  idea  of  Douglas’s 
journey.  It  must  have  been  a stirring  experience  when  first  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  that  vast  barrier  which  was 
to  play  such  a great  part  in  his  future  career. 

Evidence  that  Douglas  was  proceeding  to  New  Caledonia  as  a 
result  of  orders  from  the  Council  of  Rupert’s  Land,  which  met  an- 
nually at  York  Factory  or  in  the  Red  River  Settlement,  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  the  Northern  Department,  including  the  Columbia 
district,  is  found  in  a passage  in  the  Minutes  of  Council  for  1825. 
In  a list  of  “Winter  Arrangements’’  for  New  Caledonia  Douglas’s 
name  occurs  after  that  of  John  Tod.  Both  of  them  are  stationed 
at  Fort  McLeod,  McLeod’s  lake.  The  Minutes  of  Council  for 
1824  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  it  may  be  inferred  that 
they  record  the  transfer  of  Douglas  from  Isle  a la  Crosse  to  New 
Caledonia.2 


Archibald  McDonald.  A Canoe  Voyage  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Pacific,  by 
the  late  Sir  George  Simpson  ( Governor , Hon.  Hudson's  Bay  Company ) in  1828 : 
Journal  of  the  late  Chief  Factor  Archibald  McDonald  {Hon.  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany), who  accompanied  him,  edited  under  the  title  Peace  River,  with  notes  by 
Malcolm  McLeod  (Ottawa:  1872).  From  the  statistics  given  in  McLeod’s  notes 
the  following  table  of  distances  has  been  made  up: 


Place 

Distance  from  Isle  d la  Crosse 

From  Fort  Chipewyan 

Methy  Portage 

130  Miles 

Fort  Chipewyan 

383  “ 

Fort  Vermillion 

713  “ 

330  Miles 

Old  Rocky  Mountain  House 

1093  “ 

710  “ 

Forks  of  the  Peace  River 

1208  “ 

825  “ 

F ort  McLeod 

1340  “ 

957  “ 

Fort  St.  James  (Stuart  Lake) 

1423  “ 

1040  “ 

2Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Council,  1825,  preserved  among  the  McLeod 
Papers  (M.  102,  Canadian  Archives),  were  published,  with  notes  by  Harold  A. 
Innis,  in  the  Canadian  Historical  Review,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4,  December,  1926. 
At  this  meeting  of  Council,  Douglas  was  re-engaged  for  a period  of  three  years 
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l he  route  from  Isle  a la  Crosse  to  Fort  Chipewyan  on  Lake 
Athabaska  was  one  of  the  highroads  of  the  fur-trade.  The 
Portage  la  Locke  brigade  brought  the  annual  “outfits”  of  trading 
goods  and  supplies  from  Fort  Garry  in  the  Red  River  Settlement 
to  Portage  la  Loche,  or  Methy  Portage,  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
Churchill  river.  The  route  from  Fort  Garry  to  Methy  Portage 
lay  along  the  Red  river  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  across  Lake  Winnipeg 
to  Norway  House,  then  up  the  Saskatchewan  to  Cumberland  House 
on  Cumberland  lake,  thence  to  the  Churchill  river,  along  that 
river  to  Isle  a la  Crosse,  and  so  on  to  Methy  Portage.  The  lowrer 
end  of  the  portage  was  about  130  miles  from  Isle  a la  Crosse. 

The  men  of  the  Portage  la  Loche  brigade  were  French-Canadian 
voyageurs,  recruited  in  the  Red  River  Settlement  to  make  the  long 
journey  to  Methy  Portage.  The  brigade  itself  usually  consisted 
of  six  or  seven  boats.  On  the  return  trip  the  boats  went  by  way 
of  Norway  House  to  York  Factory,  where  they  discharged  the  furs 
from  the  Athabaska  and  Mackenzie  river  districts.  This  done, 
the  brigade  went  back  to  the  Red  River  Settlement,  and  the 
voyageurs  greeted  their  wives  and  families  once  more  after  an 
absence  of  about  five  months. 

The  furs  from  the  northern  districts  were  brought  by  the 
Mackenzie  river  brigade  to  the  upper  brigade  end  of  the  portage, 
which  was  about  twelve  miles  long.  John  McLean,  an  old  Hud- 
son’s Bay  man,  in  his  reminiscences  tells  us  that  “boats  are  placed 
at  the  upper  and  lower  ends,  so  that  the  men  have  only  to  carry 

at  a salary  of  £60  per  annum.  John  Tod  was  also  re-engaged,  but  his  salary 
was  to  be  £100. 

John  Tod  in  his  “History  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  North  West  Coast!’ 
(Bancroft  Collection  MS.  C.  27),  p.  29,  made  the  following  statement  concerning 
Douglas’s  arrival  in  New  Caledonia: 

“In  the  fall  of  1824,  James  Douglas  with  his  father-in-law  James  Connolly 
and  about  24  men,  with  supplies,  from  York  Factory  about  1500  miles  distant, 
came  over.’' 

Tod  wrote  this  in  his  old  age  and  his  statement  is  full  of  inaccuracies.  Con- 
nolly’s name  was  William,  not  James,  and  the  distance  from  York  Factory  to 
McLeod  is  more  than  1500  miles.  From  York  Factory  to  Isle  k la  Crosse  is 
approximately  700  miles. 
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across  the  property,  which,  in  truth,  of  itself  is  a sufficiently 
labourous  operation  for  human  beings”.1 

Usually  at  a portage,  or  carrying-place,  the  voyageurs  had  to 
drag  the  boats  overland,  which  was  a gruelling  task  as  these  boats 
were  very  heavy.  The  canoes,  being  fragile,  were  carried.  The 
packages,  which  made  up  the  cargoes  of  the  boats,  usually  weighed 
ninety  pounds,  and  each  voyageur  had  to  carry  his  share,  fn  the 
case  of  the  canoes  two  men,  the  bowman  and  the  steersman,  sufficed 
to  carry  a “light  canoe”  over  the  portages,  the  middlemen  being 
free  to  carry  burdens.  The  weight  of  a North  canoe  was  about 
three  hundred  pounds,  and  it  could  carry  twenty-five  pieces  of 
goods  each  weighing  ninety  pounds,  besides  its  crew  and  their 
provisions  and  baggage.2 

The  life  of  the  voyageur  was  extremely  hard.  His  hours  were 
long,  sometimes  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  on  one  of  the 
long  journeys  to  Methy  Portage  he  would  get  but  little  rest  except 
the  brief  halts  at  the  forts.  One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the  life 
of  a voyageur  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  following  from  the 
pen  of  Colonel  Landmann,  who  visited  the  fur  country  in  1798 :3 

No  men  in  the  world  are  more  severly  worked  than  are  those  Canadian 
voyageurs.  I have  known  them  to  work  in  a canoe  twenty  hours  out  of 
twenty-four,  and  go  on  at  that  rate  during  a fortnight  or  three  weeks 
without  a day  of  rest  or  a diminution  of  labour;  but  it  is  not  with  impunity 
they  so  exert  themselves;  they  lose  much  flesh  in  the  performance  of  such 
journeys,  though  the  quantity  of  food  they  consume  is  incredible.  They 
smoke  almost  incessantly,  and  sing  peculiar  songs  which  are  the  same 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  sang  before  them;  the  time  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  our  military  quick  marches,  and  is  marked  by  the  move- 
ment of  their  paddles. 

They  rest  from  five  to  ten  minutes  every  two  hours  when  they  refill 
their  pipes;  it  is  more  common  for  them  to  describe  distances  by  so  many 
pipes,  than  in  any  other  way.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  spirits  they  are 


'J.  McLean,  Notes  of  Twenty-five  Years  Service  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory 

(London,  1849),  Vol.  I,  p.  228. 

?J.  Franklin,  Narrative  of  a Journey  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  (London, 
1823),  Everyman's  Library  reprint,  p.  147. 

3Landmann,  Adventures  and  Recollections  (2  vols.,  London,  1852),  cf.  Eastman, 
Church  and  State  in  Early  Canada  (Edinburgh,  1915),  p.  247. 

“A  La  Claire  Fontaine”  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  voyageurs’  songs. 
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always  allowed  a dram  of  high  wines,  a strong  distillation  from  corn,  in 
the  morning  and  one  at  night.  They  are  short-lived,  and  rarely  are  fit 
to  voyage  after  they  have  attained  their  fortieth  year,  and  sixty  years 
seems  to  be  the  average  of  their  existence. 

At  Methy  Portage  the  voyageurs  had  to  work  hard.  A twelve- 
mile  carry  is  never  easy,  even  for  the  most  experienced  boatman, 
and  at  this  carrying-place  goods  had  to  be  conveyed  in  both  di- 
rections, so  the  unfortunate  voyageur  was  laden  both  going  and 
coming.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  portage  the  packages  from  Red 
river  were  placed  in  boats  for  their  northern  destination,  while 
at  the  lower  end  the  furs  from  the  Athabaska  and  Mackenzie  river 
regions  were  loaded  for  their  journey  to  York  Factory. 

From  Methy  Portage  the  route  lay  along  the  Clearwater  river 
to  the  Athabaska  river,  and  down  that  stream  to  Lake  Athabaska 
and  Fort  Chipewyan.  This  establishment,  styled  by  the  fur- 
traders  the  "Emporium  of  the  North”  and  the  "Little  Athens  of  the 
Hyperborean  Regions”,  had  recently  been  moved  from  its  original 
position  “on  the  base  of  a rocky  point  which  ran  about  a league  out 
into  the  S.W.  part  of  the  lake”1  to  its  present  situation  on  the  north 
side  of  the  west  end  of  Lake  Athabaska.  Chief  among  the  at- 
tractions of  Fort  Chipewyan,  at  that  time,  was  its  library,  and  we 
can  imagine  James  Douglas  spending  all  his  spare  moments  reading 
the  well-worn  volumes. 

Some  time  in  the  autumn  of  1825  Douglas  started  on  his  long 
journey  across  the  mountains  to  New  Caledonia.  Fort  Chipewyan 
is  situated  on  the  promontary  opposite  the  waterway  to  Peace 
River,  and  the  canoe  route  led  up  that  river  past  Forts  Vermillion 
and  Dunvegan  (then  probably  abandoned)2  to  Rocky  Mountain 
Portage.  This  carrying-place,  famous  for  its  hardships  and  diffi- 
culties, has  been  thus  described  by  McLean:3 

lCoues,  New  Light  etc.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  510-11,  n.  1.  Cf.  Masson,  Esquise, 
p,  38,  n.  1. 

Fort  Chipewyan  was  moved  about  the  year  1820. 

2Dun vegan  was  abandoned  in  1824,  after  the  murder  of  Guy  Hughes  and 
four  men  at  Fort  St.  John — situated  a little  further  up  Peace  river.  It  was  later 
re-occupied  by  the  H.B.  Co.,  and  was  in  operation  when  Sir  George  Simpson 
came  through  in  1828.  Cf.  McDonald  (McLeod),  Peace  River , p.  10,  and  notes 
LI  1 1 and  LIV. 

3McLean,  Twenty-five  Years,  I,  237. 
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The  Rocky  Mountains  came  into  view  on  the  8th  of  October,  and 
we  reached  the  portage  bearing  their  name  on  the  10th,  the  crossing  of 
which  took  us  eight  days,  being  thirteen  miles  in  length,  and  excessively 
bad  road,  leading  some  times  through  swamps  and  morasses,  then  ascend- 
ing and  descending  steep  hills,  and  for  at  least  one-third  of  the  distance 
so  obstructed  by  fallen  trees  as  to  render  it  all  but  impassable.  I consider 
the  passage  of  this  portage  the  most  laborious  duty  the  company’s  servants 
have  to  perform  in  any  part  of  the  territory;  and  as  the  voyageurs  say, 
“He  that  passes  it  with  his  share  of  a canoe’s  cargo  may  call  himself  a man.” 

Peace  river,  as  is  well  known,  rises  west  of  the  main  chain 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  has  hollowed  out  for  itself  a deep 
canyon  through  that  majestic  range.  To  the  west  of  the  Rockies 
the  Finlay  branch  runs  in  from  the  north-west,  while  the  main 
stream,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  the  Parsnip,  comes  up  from  the 
south-east.  The  route  to  Fort  McLeod  on  McLeod  lake  leads 
up  the  Parsnip  to  the  Pack  river  and  then  up  that  stream  to 
McLeod  lake,  at  the  north  end  of  which  the  fort  was  built.  James 
Douglas  arrived  at  Fort  McLeod,  as  we  have  seen,  on  November  9, 
1825,  and  found  that  amiable  and  erratic  gentleman,  John  Tod, 
in  charge  of  the  post.1 

1John  Tod  was  a Scot,  born  at  Lochlevan,  Dumbartonshire,  in  1794.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  about  1807,  and  in  1823  was 
sent  to  New  Caledonia  where  he  took  charge  of  Fort  McLeod.  He  remained  at 
Fort  McLeod  until  1832.  After  that  he  was  at  York  Factory,  Nelson  River, 
and  Oxford  House,  between  the  years  1832  and  1837.  In  that  year,  1837,  Tod 
returned  to  the  old  country  with  his  wife,  who  was  not  in  her  right  mind.  He 
came  back  to  North  America  in  1838,  and  visited  Edward  Ermatinger  at  .St. 
Thomas,  U.C.  In  1839,  he  was  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  in  1840  at  Cowlitz  Plain 
on  the  Columbia.  The  next  year,  1841,  Tod  was  at  Fort  Alexandria,  New 
Caledonia.  After  the  murder  of  Samuel  Black  at  Kamloops  in  March  of  that 
year,  Tod  was  placed  in  charge  of  that  post  and  remained  at  Kamloops  until 
he  retired  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  service — probably  in  1847  or  1848  and  certainly 
before  1851.  He  took  up  his  residence  near  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island.  Gover- 
nor Blanshard  appointed  him  a member  of  the  first  Legislative  Council  of  Van- 
couver Island,  1851.  Tod  died  at  Victoria,  August  31,  1882. 

Tod’s  letters  to  Edward  Ermatinger,  now  preserved  in  the  Public  Archives 
of  Canada,  Ottawa,  date  from  1826  to  1846,  when  Tod  ended  the  correspondence 
for  a time  on  account  of  a quarrel,  and  then  resumed  it  in  1861  and  continued 
writing  until  1874.  These  later  letters  are  full  of  theological  controversy.  Tod 
was  unorthodox,  while  Ermatinger  firmly  upheld  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  Tod’s 
earlier  letters  throw  interesting  sidelights  on  life  in  the  fur  trade. 
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Fort  McLeod  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  fur-trading 
post  built  by  the  North  West  Company  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  was  named  in  honour  of  Archibald  Norman  McLeod 
of  that  company,  and  was  founded  in  1805,  by  Simon  Fraser. 
1 his  post  served  as  a link  between  the  Peace  River  country  and 
the  forts  in  New  Caledonia  which  were  constructed  upon  the 
tributaries  of  the  Fraser  or  upon  that  river  itself.  It  must  have 
been  an  extremely  lonely  place,  for  John  Tod  is  loud  in  his  com- 
plaints about  “this  worst  of  countries”,  and  McLean  has  left  us 
a dismal  picture  of  this  post,  at  which  James  Douglas  spent  at 
least  part  of  his  first  winter  in  New  Caledonia:1 

A more  dreary  situation  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  surrounded  by 
towering  mountains  that  almost  exclude  the  light  of  day,  and  snow  storms 
not  seldom  occuring,  so  violent  and  long  continued  as  to  bury  the  establish- 
ment. I believe  there  are  few  situations  in  the  country  that  present  such 
local  disadvantages;  but  there  is  the  same  miserable  solitute  everywhere; 
and  yet  we  find  natives  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  devoting  their 
lives  to  a business  that  holds  forth  such  prospects. 

That  Douglas  visited  Fort  St.  James  on  Stuart  Lake  during  the 
winter  of  1825-26  is  evident  from  the  following  passage  in  a letter 
written  to  Edward  Ermatinger,  then  a clerk  at  Fort  Vancouver, 
by  John  Tod  who  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  Fort  McLeod. 

“I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  here  two  days  ago  by  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Douglas  from  St.  James.  The  pleasure  was  doubly 
enhanced  not  only  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  seen  you 
last  summer  but  as  I now  received  a letter  from  you,  of  date  12th 
November.  You  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the  extreme  dis- 
appointment I felt  on  perusing  its  contents.  I was  struck  dum 

The  letters  to  Edward  Ermatinger,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Public  Ar- 
chives, are  cited  as  “Ermatinger  Papers’',  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
letters  to  Ermatinger,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  B.C.  Archives  at  Victoria, 
B.C.,  and  are  cited  as  “Ermatinger  Letters”. 

For  further  references  to  John  Tod  see  H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  the  North 
West  Coast,  Vol.  II,  pp.  462-3,  and  also  Memoir  No.  II  of  the  Archives  of  British 
Columbia,  “Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Vancouver  Island”,  p.  11. 

JMcLean,  op.  cit.,  I,  239-40.  McLean’s  account  of  that  region  is  not  at  all 
flattering,  but  nearly  all  the  letters  to  Ermatinger  from  New  Caledonia  contain 
complaints.  For  a long  diatribe  on  the  subject  of  Tod  to  Ermatinger,  10  April, 
1831,  Ermatinger  Papers,  pp.  18-19. 
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[sic]  for  a moment — quite  motionless.  Good  God  said  Mr.  D. 
what’s  the  matter  . . . nothing — nothing  at  all  said  I.  Is  it 
possible  that  we  have  parted  never  to  meet  again.”1 

The  chief  trading  post  in  New  Caledonia  was  Fort  St.  James 
on  Stuart  lake,  situated  about  eighty-three  miles  south-west  of 
Fort  McLeod  over  a very  rough  trail.  To  this  centre  of  the  fur- 
trade  James  Douglas  soon  made  his  way.  It  became  his  head- 
quarters until  he  was  transferred  to  the  Columbia  in  1830. 

Stuart  lake  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  that  ill-defined  region 
known  as  New  Caledonia,  of  which  Fort  St.  James  is  naturally 
the  depot.  After  the  union  of  1821  New  Caledonia  formed  part 
of  the  Columbia  Department  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  the 
headquarters  of  which  were  moved  in  1825  from  Fort  George 
(Astoria)  to  Fort  Vancouver  on  the  Columbia  river.  But  New 
Caledonia  was  far  removed  from  both  Astoria  and  Fort  Vancouver, 
and  communications  were  very  difficult,  so  that  the  chief  factor 
at  Fort  St.  James  exercised  a good  deal  of  local  authority.  John 
Stuart,  who  had  entered  the  country  in  1806  along  with  Simon 
Fraser,  and  founded  the  first  post  at  Stuart  lake— so  named  by 
Fraser  in  Stuart’s  honour — remained  in  control  of  New  Caledonia 
until  1824,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  a genial  Irishman,  William 
Connolly.2  The  latter  was,  therefore,  in  charge  of  Fort  St.  James 
when  James  Douglas  arrived. 

New  Caledonia  is  a mountainous  region  lying  between  the 
Coast  Range  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  stretching,  roughly 
from  51°  30'  to  57°  north  latitude.  It  is  dotted  with  lakes,  whose 
length  is  usually  great  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  and  the 

]J.  Tod  to  E.  Ermatinger,  Feb.  27,  1826.  Ermatinger  Papers,  p.  2. 

2William  Connolly  entered  the  service  of  the  North  West  Company  about 
1800-02  and  was  sent  to  Athabaska.  In  1803  and  1804  he  was  a clerk  at  Rat 
River  House.  In  1819  he  was  at  Cumberland  House,  where  he  received  Sir 
John  Franklin  on  his  first  expedition.  At  the  union  of  the  companies  he  was 
made  a chief  trader,  and  he  became  a chief  factor  in  1825.  He  was  in  charge 
of  New  Caledonia  from  1824  to  1831,  when  he  retired  to  St.  Eustache,  Quebec. 

Connolly  had  in  1803,  while  at  Rat  river,  married,  “according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country’’  a Cree  woman,  named  Susanne.  He  lived  with  her  until  1832, 
when  he  repudiated  her  and  afterwards  married  a white  woman,  Julia  Woolrich. 
A celebrated  case  was  fought  in  the  Canadian  courts  over  Connolly’s  will. 
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spaces  between  mountains  and  lakes  are  filled  with  forests.  At  this 
period,  1825-1830,  according  to  Father  Morice,  the  leading  author- 
ity on  the  subject,  “New  Caledonia  had  about  attained  the  high- 
water  mark  of  its  prosperity,”  and  the  returns  from  the  fur-trade 
were  large.1  The  Indians  of  this  territory  belong  to  the  four 
following  tribes:  the  Sekanies,  who  live  “on  the  west  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  throughout  the  adjoining  territory,  almost 
as  far  as  the  53rd  degree  of  latitude”;2  the  Babines,  who  inhabit 
the  Bulkley  valley  and  Babine  lake;  the  Carriers,  who  occupy  the 
territory  about  Stuart  lake  and  whose  villages  extend  as  far  south 
as  Fort  Alexandria  on  Fraser  river;  and,  lastly,  the  Chilcotins, 
who  occupy  the  river  valley  which  bears  their  name. 

It  was  among  the  Carriers  that  James  Douglas  was  to  spend  most 
of  his  time  while  in  New  Caledonia.  This  tribe  is  said  to  take  its 
name  from  the  following  rather  terrible  custom.  The  body  of  a 
deceased  warrior  having  been  cremated,  his  widow  was  expected 
to  pick  up  the  few  charred  bones  which  remained  among  the  ashes 
of  the  funeral  pyre,  and  to  carry  them  in  a leather  satchel  or  wallet 
upon  her  back.  The  fellow  clansmen  of  her  deceased  husband 
during  the  course  of  the  next  few  months  collected  a sufficient 
amount  of  eatables  and  dressed  skins  to  hold  a solemn  ceremony, 
or  potlatch , at  which  the  widow  was  released  from  her  mourning 
and  the  satchel  was  removed  from  her  shoulders.  The  food  and 
skins  were  publicly  distributed  at  the  potlatch  among  the  people 
of  the  different  clans  of  the  Carrier  tribe.3 

Fort  St.  James  was  the  chief  trading  place  for  Carriers.  Mc- 
Lean has  left  us  the  following  description:4 

1Rev.  A.  G.  Morice,  O.M.I.,  History  of  the  Northern  Interior  of  British  Colum- 
bia, Formerly  New  Caledonia  (Toronto,  William  Briggs,  1904),  pp.  120,  126.  On 
p.  120  Father  Morice  gives  statistics  of  the  skins  received  at  Fort  Alexandria  on 
Fraser  river  during  1830;  “1,832  beaver-skins,  22  beaver  robes,  1 small  dressed 
beaver,  and  50  bear-skins.”  This  fort  was  founded  in  1821,  and  in  1831  had 
169  hunters. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  4. 

3Ibid.,  p.  6. 

4McLean,  op.  cit.,  I,  241-2.  McLean  arrived  at  Fort  St.  James  in  October 
28,  1833.  With  McLean’s  description  may  be  compared  that  in  the  Remini- 
scences of  Mrs.  Anna  Tremawan,  daughter  of  Donald  Manson,  who  was  in 
charge  of  Fort  St.  James  from  1844  to  1850.  These  Reminiscences  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Oregon  Historical  Society's  Quarterly,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  261-4. 
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Fort  St.  Janies,  the  depot  of  New  Caledonia  district,  stands  near  the 
outlet  of  Stuart’s  Lake,  and  commands  a splendid  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  lake  is  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to  four 
miles  in  breadth,  stretching  away  to  the  north  and  north-east  for  about 
twenty  miles;  the  view  from  the  Fort  embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
section  of  it,  which  is  studded  with  beautiful  islands.  The  western  shore 
is  low,  and  indented  by  a number  of  small  bays  formed  by  wooded  points 
projected  into  the  lake,  the  back-ground  rising  abruptly  into  a ridge  of 
hills  of  varied  height  and  magnitude.  On  the  east  the  view  is  limited  to 
a range  of  two  or  three  miles,  by  the  intervention  of  a high  promontory, 
from  which  the  eye  glances  to  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  the  distant  back-ground.  I do  not  know  that  I have  seen  anything  to 
compare  with  this  charming  prospect  in  any  other  part  of  the  country; 
its  beauties  struck  me  even  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  nature  having 
partly  assumed  her  hypernal  dress,  everything  appeared  to  so  much 
greater  disadvantage. 

From  Fort  St.  James,  William  Connolly,  chief  factor,  along 
with  Pierre  Chrysologue  Pambrun  and  James  Douglas,  clerks, 
started  on  May  5,  1826,  to  take  down  to  Fort  Vancouver  the  packs 
of  furs  from  New  Caledonia.  It  was  to  become  an  annual  journey 
for  Connolly,  or  for  one  of  his  trusted  clerks,  and  this  year  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  newcomer,  James  Douglas,  to  accompany  his  chief. 
According  to  Douglas’s  notes  in  the  old  account  book,  the  party 
did  not  return  to  Stuart  Lake  until  September. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  journey  boats  were  used.  The  route 
followed  was  down  the  Stuart  river,1  to  the  Nechako,  along 
that  river  to  Fort  George  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fraser  and  the 
Nechako,  and  then  down  the  Fraser  to  Fort  Alexandria.  The 
distance  covered  was  slightly  over  two  hundred  miles.2  The  time 
usually  occupied  was  about  four  days. 

At  Fort  Alexandria  the  transfer  was  made  from  boats  to  pack 
trains,  which  proceeded  overland  to  Kamloops.  From  John  Work, 
who  met  the  New  Caledonia  brigade  that  year  at  Fort  Okanogan, 
we  learn  that  these  trains  consisted  of  sixty  horses  carrying  eighty- 


1Fort  St.  James  was  situated  so  near  the  outlet  of  Stuart  lake  that  it  took 
Sir  George  Simpson  only  fifteen  minutes  to  get  to  the  river  after  leaving  the  fort. 
Cf.  McDonald  (McLeod),  Peace  River,  p.  29. 

2MdLeod  in  his  notes  gives  two  different  estimates  of  this  distance,  one  204 
and  the  other  214  miles  ( Peace  River,  p.  xiii). 
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five  packs  of  furs  and  six  kegs  of  castoreum,  a product  of  the  beaver 
much  valued  in  the  fur-trade.1 

The  route  from  Fort  Alexandria  to  Kamloops  was  by  Beaver 
lake  and  Lac  La  Hache  to  Green  lake.  From  Green  lake  it  led 
to  Loon  lake,  and  thence  to  Deadman  river,  then  over  the  hills 
to  Copper  Creek,  reaching  Kamloops  lake  opposite  Savona,  and 
proceeding  along  that  lake  to  Fort  Kamloops.2  The  distance  from 
Fort  Alexandria  to  Kamloops  is  given  by  McLeod  as  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  miles.3  According  to  Work’s  statement  that  the  time 
of  the  brigade  was  “25  days  from  Alexander  10  from  Kamloops  to 
Okanagan,”  we  may  assume  that  the  trip  to  Kamloops  occupied 
fifteen  days,  and  if  the  route  followed  was  identical  with  that  of 
Sir  George  Simpson  in  1828,  the  rate  of  progress  was  a little  over 
fourteen  miles  a day. 

From  Kamloops  the  trail  to  Fort  Okanogan4  led  across  open, 
rolling  country  to  Okanagan  lake.  The  brigades  usually  skirted 
the  lake,  and  then  went  down  the  Okanagan  river,  past  Osoyoos 
lake  to  Fort  Okanogan,  which  was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Okanagan  with  the  Columbia.  “The  popular  automobile  route  of 
to-day  up  through  the  Okanogan  valley  and  on  north  to  Kamloops 

^Journal  of  John  Work,  1826  (the  original  of  which  is  in  the  B.C.  Archives), 
published  with  notes  by  T.  C.  Elliott  in  the  Washington  Historical  Quarterly, 
Vol.  V,  pp.  243  ff.,  also  Vol.  VI,  pp.  26ff.  The  brigade  reached  Fort  Okanogan 
June  3,  1826,  “under  the  charge  of  Messrs.  Pambrun  and  Douglas”  ( W.H.Q. , 
V.  285).  Connolly  had  arrived  the  previous  day,  June  2. 

2For  a description  of  this  route,  in  the  reverse  direction,  see  M.  S.  Wade, 
The  Thompson  Country,  p.  37.  According  to  a note  attached  to  the  transcript 
in  the  B.C.  Archives  of  Anderson’s  History  of  the  North-West  Coast,  “this  route 
was  opened  in  1813,  and  was  used  for  transport  of  supplies  in  1814,  and  regularly 
since  that  year”  (Quoted  in  Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  Vol.  I, 
p.  320). 

3McLeod,  Peace  River,  p.  xvi. 

4The  name  Okanagan  or  Okanogan  has  been  spelled  in  a great  variety  of 
ways.  At  length  Okanagan  has  b^en  adopted  as  the  official  spelling  in  Canada, 
and  Okanogan  as  the  correct  spelling  in  the  United  States,  As  Fort  Okanogan 
was  in  American  territory,  the  American  spelling  should  in  that  case  prevail. 
The  Canadian  spelling  has  been  adopted  in  this  work  for  the  name  of  the  lake 
and  the  river,  although  to  be  strictly  correct  the  name  of  the  river  when  it  crosses 
the  international  boundary  becomes  Okanogan. 
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and  elsewhere  up  that  trail  follows  very  closely  the  general  course 
of  the  old  trail  from  the  mouth  of  the  Okanogan  to  Kamloops.1 

The  Spokane  brigade  under  John  Work  was  waiting  at  Fort 
Okanogan  for  the  men  from  New  Caledonia,  who  arrived  on  June  3. 
Three  days  later  the  combined  forces  left  for  Fort  Vancouver,  with 
William  Connolly  in  charge  of  the  six  boats.2  David  Douglas, 
the  botanist,  after  whom  the  well-known  “Douglas  fir’’  was  named, 
accompanied  the  brigade  to  Fort  Walla  Walla.  The  party  reached 
this  post,  which  was  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Columbia 
river,  about  half  a mile  above  the  junction  of  the  Walla  Walla, 
on  June  8,  and  remained  there  over  night.  Three  days  later,  on 
June  12,  the  brigade  arrived  at  Fort  Vancouver,  the  great  depot 
of  the  Columbia  department  and  the  capital  of  John  McLoughlin’s 
fur-trading  empire. 

Fort  Vancouver  then  occupied  a site  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Columbia  river,  five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette, 
“in  a handsome  prairie,  and  on  a second  bank  about  three  quarters 
of  a mile  from  the  river.”3  This  site  had  been  chosen  by  Sir 
George  Simpson  during  the  winter  of  1824-25,  at  the  request  of  the 
British  government,  and  the  fort  had  been  constructed  during 
1825. 4 The  new  fort,  which  James  Douglas  was  to  know  im- 

timately,  was  built  in  1828. 

Budge  William  C.  Brown,  “Old  Fort  Okanogan  and  the  Okanogan  Trail”, 
in  the  Quarterly  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  1-38.  The  citation 
is  from  p.  33.  The  distance  from  K^rnloops  to  Fort  Okanogan  is,  by  this  route, 
approximately  250  miles.  The  brigades  seem  to  have  followed  either  side  of 
Lake  Okanagan,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  which  side  the  Brigade  of  1826 
travelled.  Cf.  First  Annual  Report  of  Okanagan  Historical  and  Natural  History 
Society,  Vernon,  B.C.,  1926. 

2Work’s  Journal,  W.H.Q.,  V,  286.  Work  lists  “Messrs.  J.  Douglas,  Pambin 
[Pambrun],  Kittson,  D.  Douglas  and  myself  as  passengers.” 

3Letter  of  Jedediah  S.  Smith  and  others  to  the  Honourable  John  Eaton, 
secretary  of  war,  dated  St.  Louis,  October  29th,  1830;  reprinted  in  O.H.S.Q.,  IV, 
pp.  395-98. 

4On  this  subject,  cf.  0.  Klotz,  Certain  Correspondence  of  the  Foreign  Office 
and  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  copied  from  Original  Documents,  i8q8,  (Ot- 
tawa, 1899).  The  copy  of  this  volume  in  the  Public  Archives  at  Ottawa  is 
marked  “Confidential”.  Other  references  concerning  the  foundation  of  Fort 
Vancouver  are  to  bo  found  in  T.  C.  Elliott,  “The  Northern  Boundary  of  Oregon”, 
in  O.H.S.Q.,  XX,  pp.  25ff;  “The  Journal  of  David  Douglas”  in  O.H.S.Q.,  V,  259; 
and  the  American  Historical  Review,  Vol.  XXIX  (1924),  p.  615. 
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The  men  from  New  Caledonia  spent  three  weeks  most  enjoyably 
at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  then  on  July  4,  1826,  the  brigade  left  for 
the  interior  under  the  command  of  Connolly.  It  was  a large 
flotilla  of  nine  boats,  each  manned  by  six  men.  John  Work  and 
Archibald  McDonald  accompanied  the  brigade,  as  did  also  Francis 
Annance  and  James  Douglas.1  With  the  party  were  several 
women  and  children,  including  Dr.  John  McLoughlin’s  family  and 
two  children  of  Thomas  McKay,  McLoughlin’s  step-son.  These 
children  were  being  sent  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  be  edu- 
cated. Mrs.  Finan  McDonald,  with  her  children,  also  travelled 
with  the  brigade.  She  was  on  her  way  to  join  her  husband,  who 
met  the  party  on  July  11  at  the  Dalles  on  the  Columbia. 


Archibald  McDonald,  a prominent  figure  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s 
service,  was  born  at  Leechkentium,  GlencoAppin,  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  February 
3,  1790.  Having  received  a medical  education,  he  entered  the  service  of  Lord  Sel- 
kirk in  1812  and  was  made  a Councillor  of  Assiniboia,  where  he  wasactivein  opposing 
the  North  West  Company.  He  wrote  A Narrative  respecting  the  Destruction  of 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk's  Settlement  upon  the  Red  River  in  the  year  1815  After  the 
troublous  times,  McDonald  became  a clerk  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s 
service.  He  was  sent  to  the  Columbia  soon  after  the  union  of  the  companies. 
While  at  Fort  Astoria  in  1823  he  took  to  wife  a daughter  of  Chief  Comcomly 
of  the  Chinook  tribe.  She  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  their  son  Ranald  McDonald 
in  1824.  McDonald  later  married  Jane  Klyne,  daughter  of  Michel  Klyne  of  Jasper 
House,  by  whom  he  had  a large  family. 

In  1828  Archibald  McDonald  became  a chief  trader  and  accompanied 
Governor  Simpson  from  York  Factory  to  the  Columbia.  When  James  McMillan 
was  transferred  from  Fort  Langley  (which  he  had  founded  in  1827),  to  the 
Experimental  Farm  at  Red  River,  in  1828,  McDonald  became  McMillan’s 
successor  at  Fort  Langley  where  he  remained  until  1833.  From  1834  to  1844  he 
was  in  charge  of  Fort  Colvile.  He  received  his  long-wished  for  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  chief  factor  in  1842.  After  Archibald  McDonald  retired  from  the 
service  he  settled  at  Glenoce,  St.  Andrews,  Quebec.  He  died  at  St.  Andrew’s, 
January  15,  1853.  (Cf.  Oliver,  The  Canadian  Northwest,  Vol.  I,  pp.  53-4; 
Washington  Historical  Quarterly,  VI,  188-89  and  IX  93;  and  the  Ermatinger  Let- 
ters in  the  B.C.  Archives). 

Francis  N.  Annance  was  then  a clerk  in  the  company’s  service.  He  ac- 
companied James  McMillan  in  1827  in  his  expedition  to  found  Fort  Langley. 
He  later  was  involved  in  difficulties  with  Chief  Factor  Stuart,  and  was  dismissed 
from  the  service  (Extract  of  a letter  from  the  Governor  and  Committee  to  Gover- 
nor Simpson,  London  4 March,  1835,  quoted  in  James  Douglas,  York  Factory 
Journal,  1835,  p.  142:  Original  in  the  British  Columbia  Archives). 
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John  Work  has  left  us  an  account  of  the  "outfits”  and  baggage 
carried  by  the  brigade  on  this  occasion.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
supplies  were  being  taken  to  Kamloops,  and  to  the  newly  established 
post  at  Fort  Colvile,  on  the  Columbia  river  just  above  Kettle 
Falls,  as  well  as  to  New  Caledonia.  The  passage  from  Work’s 
Journal  runs  as  follows:1 

The  cargoes  consist  of  72  pieces  for  Fort  Colville,  52  for  Thompson’s 
River,  60  for  Nez  Perce,  106  for  New  Caledonia,  and  1 for  York  Factory, 
including  private  orders.  Besides  57  pieces  of  provisions,  36  of  corn, 
9 of  pease,  9 Ind(ian)  meal,  3 of  grease,  for  the  men,  and  12  pieces  for 
the  gentlemen  for  the  voyage.  Besides  the  families’  baggage  and  4 cases 
muskets  and  a trading  chest. 

The  brigade  under  Connolly  made  its  way  up  the  Columbia, 
over  the  well-known  route,  past  the  Cascades  and  the  dangerous 
Dalles,  until  it  reached  Fort  Walla  Walla.2  Connolly  and  Work 
had  expected  to  get  from  the  Indians  at  that  post  the  number  of 
horses  necessary  for  the  pack-trains,  but  unforeseen  difficulties 
occurred,  and  the  horses  were  not  forthcoming.  A consultation 
took  place,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  a party  under  John  Work  up 
the  Snake  river  to  procure  the  animals  required.  James  Douglas, 
David  Douglas,  Archibald  McDonald,  Francis  Annace,  twenty- 
eight  men,  an  interpreter,  and  an  Indian  chief,  called  Charlie, 
accompanied  Work.  This  quite  formidable  expedition  left  Fort 
Walla  Walla  on  July  17,  1826,  and  made  its  way  up  the  Snake  river 


1W.H.Q.,  VI,  p.  27.  Work  gives  the  date  wrongly  as  July  5,  but  Professor 
Meany’s  note  shows  that  it  should  be  July  4.  According  to  Bancroft  ( North 
West  Coast , II,  469),  James  Douglas  saved  the  life  of  John  McLeod,  Sr.,  some  time 
during  the  summer  of  1826,  but  this  cannot  be  correct.  McLeod  left  Fort  Van- 
couver on  March  20,  and  took  the  express  across  the  mountains  to  York  Factory. 
Douglas  did  not  leave  Fort  St.  James  until  April  5,  and  did  not  reach  Fort  Okano- 
gan, the  nearest  point  on  the  route  of  the  express  until  the  beginning  of  June. 
McLeod,  by  that  time,  was  thousands  of  miles  away! 

2The  distance  from  Fort  Vancouver  to  Fort  Walla  Walla  is  given  in  Ban- 
croft’s History  of  Oregon  (Vol.  I,  p.  12)  as  “about  two  hundred  miles”,  and  that 
from  Fort  Walla  Walla  to  Fort  Okanogan  as  138  miles,  {ibid.,  p.  13).  The  total 
distance  from  Stuart  lake  to  Fort  Vancouver,  by  the  route  taken  by  the  brigade 
in  1826,  must  have  been  between  1000  and  1100  miles.  These  figures  are,  of 
course,  only  approximate. 
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to  a point  opposite  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Snake  and  Clearwater  rivers.1 

At  this  point  they  found  Indians  who  were  ready  to  trade  horses, 
and  obtained  thirty-seven  animals.  The  price  paid  per  horse 
reckoned  by  that  unit  of  the  fur  traders,  the  beaver  skin,  was 
usually  nineteen  or  twenty  skins,2  but  Work  observes  that  these 
were  fine  horses.  The  white  men,  however,  had  not  brought 
enough  trading  goods  with  them,  and  soon  the  blankets  and  beads 
ran  out,  and  the  Indians  were  not  attracted  by  the  blue  cloth  which 
remained.  Also  the  Indian  chief,  Charlie,  got  into  an  altercation 
with  the  interpreter  over  an  Indian  woman,  “who  passed  for  a 
medical  character”,  and  who  had  been  refused  pay  from  the  in- 
terpreter for  a cure  she  had  not  effected.  Charlie  promptly  took 
the  woman’s  part,  and  an  encounter  took  place.  The  Indians 
sided  with  Charlie,  and  for  a moment  things  looked  serious.  But 
the  tangle  was  straightened  out,  and  the  natives  were  appeased.3 

The  next  day,  July  31,  Work  and  his  party  started  overland 
with  the  seventy-nine  horses  which  they  had  obtained.  Three  days 
later  they  reached  the  abandoned  post  of  Spokane  House,  and  there 
James  Douglas  and  his  men  took  leave  of  John  Work.  The  day 
before,  the  travellers  had  missed  their  way  and  had  gone  too  far 
to  the  east.  As  a result  Douglas  accompanied  Work  to  Spokane 
House  and  then  took  a much  better  known  route  to  Fort  Okanogan. 
Having  parted  from  Douglas,  on  August  3,  Work  went  on  to  Fort 
Colvile,  which  he  reached  the  next  day,  August  4. 

Here,  as  might  have  been  expected,  James  Douglas  and  his  four 
men  pass  out  of  the  journal  of  John  Work.  All  that  we  can  infer  is 
that  they  reached  Fort  Okanogan  in  safety  with  their  fifty-nine 
horses,  and  found  Connolly  waiting  for  them.  From  Fort  Okano- 
gan the  pack  trains  went  north  to  Kamloops  and  Alexandria. 
The  boats  were  waiting  at  the  latter  post,  and  some  time  in  Sept- 
ember, Connolly  and  Douglas  arrived  at  Fort  St.  James. 

xThis  Clearwater  river  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Clearwater  river 
in  the  Athabaska  country  mentioned  above. 

2No  money  was  used  by  the  fur-traders  at  this  time,  and  the  standard  of 
value  was  the  beaver  skin  or  “made  beaver”,  i.e.,  the  value  of  one  beaver. 

3For  Work’s  account  of  this  affair  cf.  W.H.Q.,  VI,  pp.  34-36,  entry  for 
“Sunday,  30  (July)”. 
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For  the  next  year  or  so  we  know  little  of  the  career  of  James 
Douglas.  Most  of  his  time  was  probably  spent  at  Fort  St.  James, 
although  he  seems  to  have  paid  visits  occasionally  to  other  posts. 
Father  Morice  quotes  an  entry  from  the  Fort  St.  James  Journal  to 
the  effect  that  Douglas  arrived  at  that  post  on  March  27,  1827, 
from  Fort  Alexandria,  “which  place  he  left  on  the  19th.”1 

The  next  glimpse  we  get  of  James  Douglas  is  late  in  the  same 
year,  1827.  He  was  then  superintending  the  new  fishery  near 
Fort  St.  James  at  Yokogh  or  Petit  Lac.  Father  Morice,  who  had 
access  to  the  Stuart  lake  journals,  before  they  were  collected  for 
the  Archives  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  has  given  us  the 
following  extracts  which  deal  with  the  subject.  As  material  on 
Douglas  for  this  period  is  so  scarce,  it  is  well  to  quote  the  entries 
in  full:2 

Saturday,  10th  November,  1827.  Received  from  the  [old]  fishery 
fifty-nine  whitefish,  the  produce  of  two  nights.  Clermont  brought  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  nets.  . . To-morrow  Mr.  Douglas,  with  two 
fishermen,  Bichon,  and  Clermont,  and  two  men  to  assist  them,  will  proceed 
to  Yokogh  (or  Petit  Lac)  to  establish  the  fishery  there.  This  gentleman 
will  not  only  superintend  the  fishery  there,  but  will  also  collect  the  fish 
which  the  Indians  may  have  to  dispose  of  immediately,  for  which  purpose 
he  is  provided  with  leather  [dressed  skins]  and  other  articles  of  trade. 

Sunday,  11th.  Mr.  Douglas,  with  five  men,  set  out  for  the  fishery 
of  Yokogh.  They  are  well  provided  with  nets,  having  eight  of  small 
thread,  three  of  willow  and  four  of  Holland  twine.  . . Most  of  the  dogs 
are  also  sent  to  the  fishery. 

^iorice,  Northern  Interior,  p.  130.  Morice  devotes  two  pages  (129-31) 
to  disproving  that  Douglas  founded  the  post  of  Fort  Connolly  on  Bear  lake,  in 
1826  or  1827,  A.  C.  Anderson  in  his  History  of  the  North-West  Coast  (p.  24  in  the 
transcript  in  the  B.C.  i\rchives)  states  that  Douglas  founded  Fort  Connolly  in 
1826.  Morice  disputes  this  and  claims  that  Charles  Ross  and  not  James  Douglas 
was  in  charge  of  this  post  in  the  winter  of  1826-27.  Bancroft  ( N.W . Coast,  II, 
488)  has  a reference  to  a journey  made  by  Douglas  in  August  1827,  “down  what 
he  calls  Connolly’s  river,  the  details  of  which  are  so  trifling  and  uninteresting 
as  not  to  be  worth  recording.” 

Quite  possibly  Douglas  did  take  some  trip  during  the  summer  of  1827,  north 
or  northwest  of  Fort  St.  James,  and  he  may  have  reached  Fort  Connolly,  al- 
though, as  Morice  informs  us,  Bear  lake  is  extremely  difficult  of  access  and  can 
not  be  easily  reached  from  the  south  before  July. 

2Ibid.,  pp.  127-28.  Morice  states  that  the  name  of  Bichon  “is  hardly 
decipherable  in  the  MS.” 
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Wednesday,  14th.  Vadeboncoeur  came  from  the  fishery  and  informed 
me  that  these  two  days  back  they  had  not  taken  a sufficiency  for  their 
conamption.  I ordered  them  to  come  across  tomorrow  to  prepare  to  go 
and  join  Mr.  Douglas  at  the  other  fishery. 

From  these  extracts  it  is  evident  that  at  Fort  St.  James  Douglas 
gained  much  practical  experience  as  a clerk.  Fish  was  always  a 
staple  of  diet  in  New  Caledonia,  and  a failure  of  the  supply  was  a 
very  serious  matter.  To  the  west  of  the  mountains  salmon  and 
white  fish  seem  to  have  taken  the  place  in  the  fur-traders’  fare  that 
pemmican  did  to  the  east,  and  without  these  fish  the  only  alterna- 
tive was  starvation.  Some  potatoes  were  grown  near  the  forts, 
especially  at  Fort  Fraser,  but  other  vegetables  were  lacking.  The 
commissioned  officers  and  the  clerks  usually  enjoyed  such  luxuries 
as  tea,  sugar,  bacon,  flour,  rice  and  beans,  and  even,'  on  great 
occasions,  Madeira  and  port  wines  and  brandy,  but  the  diet  of  the 
men  was  much  simpler.  It  consisted  of  dried  salmon  and  cold 
water.1  At  times  the  clerks  fared  no  better  than  the  men.  Thomas  ’ 
Dears  a clerk  at  Fort  Fraser,  writing  to  Edward  Ermatinger  on 
March  5,  1831,  the  year  after  James  Douglas  had  left  for  the 
Columbia,  voiced  his  woes  as  follows:  “Many  a night  I go  to  bed 
hungry  and  craving  something  better  to  eat  than  this  horrid  dried 
salmon  we  are  obliged  to  live  upon.”2  The  medicinal  qualities  of 
this  form  of  food  were  admitted  by  all  who  were  forced  to  exist 
upon  it,  but  one  can  be  sure  that  a supply  of  fresh  white  fish  was 
hailed  with  delight.  Very  little  fresh  meat  seems  to  have  been 
obtained  in  New  Caledonia. 

So  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  James  Douglas  spent  the  winter 
of  1827-28  in  superintending  the  new  fishery  at  Yokogh.  But  it  is 
evident  that  he  also  found  time  to  woo  and  win  the  hand  in  marriage 
of  Amelia  Connolly,  the  daughter  of  the  chief  factor  at  Stuart 
lake.  This  marriage  took  place  by  the  ceremony  described  as 
“the  custom  of  the  country”  on  April  27  1828. 3 Mrs.  Douglas 

'Ibid.,  p.  174. 

2Ermatinger  Papers,  p.  288. 

3This  is  the  date  given  in  the  summary  in  the  old  account  book.  The 
Douglas’s  were  subsequently  married  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  February,  1837,  at  Fort  Vancouver  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  Beaver, 
chaplain  at  that  post.  In  the  B.C.  Archives  the  marriage  license  issued  by 
McLoughlin  on  Feb.  27,  1837,  is  preserved. 
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“was  then  in  her  sixteenth  year  ” and  has  been  described  as  “a  shy 
sweet  and  lovable  girl,  ‘modest  as  a wood  violet’,  and  having  in 
addition  to  personal  beauty,  the  blood  of  native  heroes  in  her 
veins.”1  Her  daughter  furnished  the  writer  with  the  following 
particulars  regarding  her: 

My  mother,  the  daughter  of  Chief  Factor  Connolly,  was  a small 
woman.  Her  hair  was  dark,  her  eyes  were  grey.  My  mother  was  a very 
beautiful  girl,  so  also  was  her  sister  Julia.  She  was  very  young  when  she 
married  my  father. 

Lady  Douglas,  to  give  her  the  title  by  which  she  is  still  best 
remembered  in  Victoria,  B.C.,  was  an  excellent  helpmeet  for  her 
distinguished  husband.  She  was  of  a rather  retiring  disposition 
and  devoted  herself  to  her  husband  and  her  family.  Thirteen 
children  were  born  to  the  Douglas’s,  of  whom  one  son  and  five 
daughters  grew  up  to  maturity. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage  an  incident  occurred  which  had 
an  important  bearing  on  the  later  fortunes  of  James  Douglas  and 
his  wife.  In  his  laconic  style  Douglas  thus  records  it: 

1828,  Aug.  6,  Tumult  with  Indians. 

Father  Morice  has  gone  carefully  into  all  the  different  versions 
of  this  affair,  which,  by  the  way,  reflects  little,  if  any,  credit  on 
Douglas,  and  has  subjected  them  all  to  a searching  criticism.  In 
addition  he  has  collected  the  accounts  of  the  Indians  at  Stuart 
lake,  some  of  whom  were  eye-witnesses  on  that  occasion.  As  a 
result  Morice’s  statements,  although  none  too  favourable  to 
Douglas,  may  be  reproduced  here  as  representing  the  most  coherent 
and  consistent  narrative  of  the  incident.  But  one  should  remember 
the  wise  remark  of  H.  H.  Bancroft  that  “This  story  has  been 
harped  in  variations  by  almost  as  many  authors  as  have  given  us 
gunpowder  plots.”2 

^oats  and  Gosnell,  Sir  James  Douglas,  p.  103.  John  Ball,  who  taught 
the  school  started  by  Mr.  McLoughlin  at  Fort  Vancouver  in  1832,  in  his  memoirs, 
“Across  the  Continent  Seventy  Years  Ago”,  writes  as  follows:  “All  the  boys 
were  half  breeds,  as  there  was  not  a white  woman  in  Oregon.  The  doctor’s  wife 
was  a ‘Chippewa’  from  Lake  Superior,  and  the  lightest  woman  was  Mrs.  Douglas, 
a half-breed  from  Hudson  Bay.”  (Needless  to  say,  Mrs.  Douglas  did  not  come 
from  Hudson  Bay!)  Ball’s  memoirs  are  to  be  found  in  O.H.S.Q.,  III,  pp.  82-105. 

2Bancroft,  North-west  Coast,  Vol.  II,  p.  475. 
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Morice’s  version  runs  as  follows:1 

For  some  reason,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained, 
two  young  men  had  killed  two  of  the  Company’s  servants  . . .2  One  of 
them  had  already  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crime  by  being  secretly  slain 
by  the  Company’s  people,  who  had  burned  his  remains  in  such  a way  as  to 
suggest  an  accident  as  the  cause  of  his  death.  Several  years  elapsed  when, 
in  the  summer  of  1828,  his  survivor,  Tzoelhnolle,  hazarded  a visit  to  the 
Stuart  Lake  Indians.  These,  however,  he  found  to  be  absent  to  a man, 
and  of  the  women-folk  left  in  the  camp  only  one  is  mentioned,  who  had 
but  lately  been  delivered  of  a child.  Mr.  Connolly  was  likewise  away, 
having  gone  down  to  Alexandria,  to  take  up  the  outfit  for  the  following 
year,3  so  that  Mr.  Douglas  was  left  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  place. 

On  being  told  of  the  presence  of  Tzoelhnolle,  that  gentleman  im- 
mediately took  with  him  a few  of  the  fort  men,  armed  with  hoes,  and  other 
garden  implements,  and  made  for  the  untenanted  lodges  of  the  Indians. 

Apprised  of  his  coming  by  the  sick  woman,  Tzoelhnolle,  who  could 
easily  have  escaped  by  flight,  stupidly  chose  to  hide  himself  under  a pile 
of  skins  and  other  household  impedimenta,  where  he  was  found  and 
brought  to  Douglas,  who  seizing  him  by  the  hair,  asked  for  his  name. 
The  now  terrified  young  man  answered  that  he  was  called  Noel. 

“You  lie!’’  exclaimed  Douglas,  who  fired  at  him  with  his  blunderbuss; 
but  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  youth  to  free  himself  from  his  grasp  the 
ball  went  wide  of  the  mark,  whereupon,  with  hoes  and  the  remnants  of  a 
camp-fire  near  by,  his  assistants  stunned  the  Indian  and  reduced  the 
lifeless  body  to  the  condition  of  a shapeless  jelly.  Then,  by  order  of 
Douglas,  they  passed  a stout  rope  around  his  neck  and  proceeded  to  drag 
him  in  the  direction  of  the  fort.  “The  man  he  killed  was  eaten  by  the 
dogs;  by  the  dogs  he  must  be  eaten,”  declared  the  inexorable  clerk. 

1Morice,  Northern  Interior , pp.  137-40.  The  writer  must  crave  indulgence  for  so 
long  a quotation,  but  Morice  has  gone  carefully  into  this  affair.  However,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  he  collected  evidence  from  eye-witnesses  fifty  years 
after  the  incident  occurred.  For  criticisms  of /Morice,  cf.  Coats  and  Gosnell, 
op.  cit.,  p.  108. 

2At  Fort  George  in  the  year  1823.  Five  years  elapsed  before  the  incident 
at  Fort  St.  James. 

3Connolly  was  really  absent  with  the  Brigade  which  had  gone  to  the  Col- 
umbia. He  arrived  at  Fort  Okanogan  on  his  way  down  on  May  26  (Journal  of 
John  Work,  1828,  W.H.Q.,  XI,  p.  106)  reached  Fort  Vancouver,  along  with 
Work,  on  June  7,  left  that  post  with  the  Brigade  for  the  interior  on  June  23, 
(ibid.,  p.  109)  and  arrived  at  Fort  Okanogan,  on  the  return  trip,  on  August  9. 
(ibid.,  p.  113).  He  reached  Stuart  Lake,  September  17  (McDonald,  Peace  River, 
p.  25). 
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Several  days,  perhaps  some  weeks  afterwards,1  ’Kwah  returned 
with  his  followers.  Tzoelhnolle’s  father  also  came  from  Fraser  Lake. 
The  Chief  was  indignant  at  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  young  man, 
who  was  a distant  relative  of  his,  and  urged,  no  doubt,  by  the  entreaties 
of  the  desolate  father,  he  resolved  to  give  a good  lesson  to  the  young  clerk. 

Followed  by  a large  number  of  his  people,  he  bodly  went  into  the 
Indian  Hall,  which  at  that  time  was  also  the  trading-room  within  the 
dwelling-house  of  Connolly  and  his  clerks,  and  was  greeted  by  Douglas, 
who,  expecting  trouble,  had  previously  taken  the  precaution  of  having 
one  of  the  little  cannons  mounted  in  the  bastions  brought  into  the  hall. 
At  the  sight  of  the  excited  crowd  he  seized  the  wall-piece,  but  was  im- 
mediately taken  hold  of  by  ’Kwah  and  others,  who  began  to  reproach 
him  for  his  cruelty  to  his  victim  and  demand  compensation  therefor. 

Naturally,  quite  a commotion  arose  as  a consequence.  The  fort 
employees  came  from  all  parts  to  their  master’s  rescue,  but  soon  realized 
their  own  powerlessness  against  such  numbers  of  natives.  One  of  them, 
however,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  go  for  the  other  cannon,  which  was 
rudely  snatched  from  him  by  the  crowd,  which  Nancy  Boucher,  the  inter- 
preter’s wife,  managed  to  keep  outside. 

Meanwhile  Douglas's  young  wife  bravely  came  in  from  her  sleeping 
apartments  and  took  from  Tzoelhnolle’s  father  a dagger,  which,  however, 
she  had  soon  to  return  to  its  owner.  On  the  other  hand  Tloeng,  'Kwah’s 
nephew  and  presumptive  heir,  was  pointing  to  Douglas’s  breast  the  Chief’s 
own  poniard,  the  same  wherewith  the  latter  had  fought  the  Naskhu’tians, 
and  kept  impatiently  asking  his  uncle: 

“Shall  I strike?  Shall  I strike?  Say  the  word  and  I stab  him.’’ 
Which  hearing,  the  women,  screaming  and  crying,  implored  the  Chief 
to  have  pity  on  the  white  man,  promising  all  kinds  of  gifts  if  they  spared 
his  life.  Nathadilhthoeih2  joined  his  advice  to  their  entreaties  and  re- 
minded his  relative  of  the  consideration  with  which  he  had  so  far  been 
treated  by  the  Company,  and  strongly  counselled  him  not  to  allow  any 
bloodshed.  Then  the  two  ladies,  running  upstairs,  began  to  throw3 

1’Kwah  was  the  Chief  of  the  Stuart  Lake  Indians.  He  figures  largely  in 
Father  Morice’s  book.  Harmon  mentions  him  under  the  name  of  Quas  (Harmon, 
Journal , pp.  172-177,  reprint  of  1904,  where  an  account  is  given  of  a beating 
administered  to  ’Kwah  by  Harmon). 

2A  relative  of  ’Kwah’s,  now  an  old  man,  cf.  Morice,  Northern  Interior , pp.  22- 
24.  ’Kwah  had  fought  the  Naskhu’tins  when  a young  man  {ibid.,  pp.  24-26), 
’Kwah’s  dagger,  or  poniard,  is  reproduced  on  {ibid.,  p.  25). 

3Note  by  Morice  {ibid.,  p.  140).  “To  throw  to  is,  to  a Carrier  Indian,  synony- 
mous to  present,  to  give  as  a mark  of  deference;  and  the  action  of  the  ladies, 
by  recalling  the  ‘potlatches’  then  in  vogue,  was  well  calculated  to  placate  the  in- 
vaders.” The  Stuart  Lake  Indians,  as  has  been  stated  above,  belonged  to  the 
Carrier  tribe. 
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in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  tobacco,  handkerchiefs,  pieces  of  attire,  and 
other  goods,  which  served  for  a time  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  natives 
from  the  now  fairly  cowed  Douglas.  Then  'Kwah,  who  never  had  any 
real  intention  to  kill  the  clerk,  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  gifts  as  a 
compensation  for  Tzoelhnolle’s  death,  and  bade  his  followers  quietly 
return  to  their  homes,  as  “the  incident  was  closed’’.1 

Douglas  did  not  come  well  out  of  this  affair.  Father  Morice 
is  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  on  account  of  this  episode  that  Douglas 
was  transferred  to  the  Columbia  in  1830.  Possibly  it  was  one 
cause,  especially  since  Sir  George  Simpson  arrived  at  Fort  St. 
James  only  six  weeks  later  and  must  have  heard  the  whole  story 
while  it  was  still  fresh.2 

Sir  George  Simpson,3  “Governor-in-Chief  of  the  Honourable 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company”,  in  1828  made  his  well-known  canoe 

xThe  chief  accounts  of  this  incident  are  to  be  found  in  McLean,  Tnenty- 
Five  Years , Vol.  I,  pp.  268-71;  Bancroft,  North-West  Coast,  Vol.  II,  pp.  473-75; 
Bryce,  Remarkable  History  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  pp.  398  ff.;  and  Morice, 
Northern  Interior,  pp.  135-48. 

McLean’s  version  is  based  on  the  testimony  of  the  interpreter,  Waccan. 
Bancroft  obtained  his  account  from  John  Tod,  who  was  then  at  Fort  McLeod, 
over  eighty  miles  away.  Bryce  follows  McLean.  Tod’s  version  (Bancroft 
Library  MS.  C.  27)  contains  details  not  given  by  Morice. 

Morice  claims  that  “even  John  McLean  cannot  be  relied  on  when  he  relates 
that  occurrence”,  since  “J.  B.  Boucher,  dit  Waccan,  the  interpreter,  was  a 
hundred  and  forty  miles  away  from  Stuart  lake  on  a ‘war  expedition’  to  avenge 
the  murder  by  the  Babines  of  his  half-brother  Duncan  Livingston”  ( Northern 
Interior,  p.  143). 

Although  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  laud  Douglas  as  a hero,  there 
seems  to  have  been  little  that  was  heroic  in  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  None 
the  less  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Morice  is  often  a severe  critic  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company. 

2For  a reference  of  this  cf.  Peace  River,  p.  26.  “The  affair  of  Fort  George 
5 or  6 years  ago,  is  in  the  recollection  of  every  one  in  the  country,  and  which 
passed  unnoticed  until  this  summer,  when  one  of  the  murderers  visited  the  village 
of  this  place  and  was  destroyed  by  Mr.  Douglas  and  six  men  on  the  spot.” 

3Sir  George  Simpson,  to  give  him  the  title  by  which  he  is  best  remembered 
although  he  was  not  knighted  until  1839 — was  a young  Scot  who  was  sent  out 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  the  Athabaska  District  in  1820.  At  the  union 
of  the  companies  he  was  appointed  the  Junior  Governor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company’s  Territories,  William  Williams  being  appointed  the  Senior  Governor. 
But,  as  is  quite  common  in  such  cases,  the  energetic  younger  man  was  soon  in 
possession  of  the  whole  field  and  William  Williams  retired  into  oblivion.  For 
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trip  from  York  Factory  to  the  Columbia,  by  way  of  Norway  House, 
Cumberland  House,  Isle  a la  Crosse,  Fort  Chipewyan,  Fort  Mc- 
Leod, Fort  St.  James,  Alexandria,  and  Kamloops  to  Fort  Langley 
on  the  lower  Fraser  River,  and  thence  to  Fort  Vancouver.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Hamlyn  and  Archibald  McDonald,  the 
chronicler  of  the  expedition.  The  party  left  York  Factory  on 
Saturday  July  12,  1828.  in  two  “light  canoes”,  each  manned  by 
nine  voyageurs.  The  date  of  their  arrival  at  Fort  St.  James  was 
September  17,  and  in  the  interval  they  had  covered  two  thousand, 
five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles.  William  Connolly  was  still 
away  when  the  governor  arrived  at  Stuart  lake,  and  it  fell  to 
James  Douglas  to  do  the  honours.  How  well  he  succeeded  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  description,  by  Archibald  McDonald  of 
the  arrival  of  Simpson  and  his  party  at  Fort  St.  James:1 

Wednesday,  17th.  Morning  cloudy,  and  appearance  of  rain.  Our 
horses  not  found  till  late.  In  the  meantime,  however,  party  with  their 
loads  commenced  their  march.  Overtook  them  by  nine,  and  about  an 
hour  after,  at  the  last  lake,  within  a mile  of  the  fort,  halted  for  breakfast, 
and  changed  [dress]. 

The  day,  as  yet,  being  fine,  the  flag  was  put  up;  the  piper  in  full 
Highland  costume;  and  every  arrangement  was  made  to  arrive  at  Fort 

nearly  forty  years  Simpson  controlled  the  fur-trade  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany in  North  America.  He  presided  at  its  councils  in  Rupert’s  Land,  and  was 
in  communication  by  every  post  with  the  Governor  and  Committee  in  London. 
He  travelled  extensively  and  knew  the  conditions  existing  in  the  far-flung  fur- 
trading areas.  His  power  was  even  felt  by  the  “emperor  of  the  Columbia”, 
Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  who  often  chafed  under  the  authority  of  the  governor-in- 
chief. 

Simpson  was  knighted  in  1839  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  connection 
with  the  Canadian  Rebellions  of  1837-38.  In  1841  Sir  George  started  from  Eng- 
land on  his  journey  around  the  world,  across  North  America  from  Montreal  to 
Fort  Vancouver,  and  then,  after  a visit  to  the  Russian  possessions  in  Alaska, 
he  journeyed  to  Honolulu.  Leaving  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  Governor  pro- 
ceeded by  way  of  Sitka  to  Siberia.  He  crossed  the  lands  of  the  Russian  Czar 
from  the  Pacific  to  St.  Petersburg  and  reached  London  again  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  twenty  months.  During  the  investigation  of  1857  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  passages  from  Sir  George  Simpson’s  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  round  the  World  during  the  Years  184.1  and  1842  were  read  in  evidence 
against  Simpson.  The  great  autocrat  of  the  fur-trade  died  suddenly  in  1860. 

1McDonald,  Peace  River,  pp.  24-25.  The  piper  was  Colin  Fraser.  Cf. 
Paul  Kane,  Wanderings  of  an  Artist,  p.  98. 
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St.  James  in  the  most  imposing  manner  we  could,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Indians.  Accordingly,  when  within  about  a thousand  yards  of  the 
establishment,  descending  a gentle  hill,  a gun  was  fired,  the  bugle  sounded, 
and  soon  after  the  piper  commenced  the  celebrated  march  of  the  clans — 
“Si  coma  leum  cogadh  na  shea”  (Peace,  or  War,  if  you  will  otherwise). 

The  guide,  with  the  British  ensign,  led  the  van,  followed  by  the  band; 
then  the  Governor,  on  horseback,  supported  behind  by  Dr.  Hamlyn  and 
myself  on  our  chargers,  two  deep;  twenty  men,  with  their  burdens,  next 
formed  the  line;  then  one  loaded  horse,  and  lastly,  Mr.  McGillivray  (with 
his  wife  and  light  infantry)  closed  the  rear. 

During  a brisk  discharge  of  small  arms  and  wall  pieces  from  the  fort, 
Mr.  Douglas  met  us  a short  distance  in  advance,  and  in  this  order  we  made 
our  entree  into  the  Capital  of  Western  Caledonia.  No  sooner  had  we 
arrived,  than  the  rain  which  threatened  us  all  morning,  now  fell  in  tor- 
rents. 

William  Connolly  arrived  quite  unexpectedly  that  afternoon, 
so  that  James  Douglas  did  not  long  enjoy  his  role  of  host  to  such 
distinguished  guests.  Three  days  after  Connolly’s  return,  Govern- 
or Simpson,  on  September  20,  received  ’Kwah  and  the  principal 
Indians  at  a solemn  conclave.  The  Governor  made  a speech, 
“through  Mr.  Connolly  and  the  Linguist,”  and  seems  to  have  read 
the  natives  a severe  lecture  upon  their  recent  conduct.  After  it 
’Kwah  was  treated  to  a glass  of  rum  and  a little  tobacco,  and 
accorded  the  great  honour  of  shaking  hands  with  Governor  Simp- 
son.1 

The  Governor  and  his  party  left  Fort  St.  James  on  September 
24,  and  continued  their  journey  to  Fort  Langley,  which  was  reached, 
after  running  the  Fraser  canyon,  on  October  10.  Simpson  then 
went  on  to  the  Columbia.  In  the  meantime  the  inhabitants  of 
Stuart  lake  had  resumed  their  usual  occupations.  Simpson’s 
harangue  seems  to  have  restored  peace  between  fur-traders  and 
Indians  for  a time. 

But  trouble  was  still  brewing,  and  according  to  an  entry  in 
Douglas’s  account  book,  strife  broke  out  again  in  November. 
On  the  3rd  of  that  month  Douglas  was  “assaulted  by  the  Indians  of 

McDonald  claims  {ibid.,  p.  28)  that  ’Kwah  was  “pointed  at  with  marked 
contempt,  and  it  was  only  Mr.  Douglas’s  intercession  and  forgiveness  that  saved 
him  from  further  indignities.’’  But  the  glass  of  rum,  the  present  of  tobacco, 
and  the  handshake,  seem  to  show  that  the  Stuart  Lake  chief  was  readily  restored 
to  the  friendship  of  the  company.  The  incident,  however,  seems  to  have  made 
an  impression  on  the  natives. 
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Fraser  lake”.  No  details  of  this  affair  are  recorded  by  Douglas, 
nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  chronicled  by  any  other  person.  It 
was  possibly  in  revenge  for  this  “assault”,  as  well  as  for  the  “tumult” 
in  August,  that  an  incident  occurred  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1829, 
at  Fort  St.  James.  On  that  occasion,  Father  Morice  tells  us,  the 
Indians  were  so  generously  entertained  with  spirituous  liquors  that 
they  became  hopelessly  intoxicated,  and  while  they  were  in  that 
condition  the  servants  at  the  fort  fell  upon  them  and  gave  them 
“such  a drubbing  as  probably  no  Indian  received  before.”1  Only 
old  ’Kwah  was  spared  this  indignity.  Bad  blood  ensued,  and  as  a 
result  James  Douglas  became  more  unpopular  than  ever.2 

After  these  affrays  with  the  Indians  James  Douglas  remained 
one  more  year  at  Stuart  lake.  It  is  to  be  conjectured  that  life  can 
hardly  have  been  very  comfortable  for  him.  But  a change  was 
coming.  Edward  Ermatinger,  who  had  been  a clerk  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  had  resigned  and  returned  to  Canada,  and  James 
Douglas  was  ordered  to  the  Columbia  to  take  his  place.3  And  so 

Morice,  Northern  Interior,  p.  147. 

2This  disaffection  seems  to  have  been  widespread  among  the  Indians  of 
New  Caledonia.  The  following  quotation  from  a letter  of  John  Tod  to  Edward 
Ermatinger,  from  Fort  McLeod,  February  14,  1829,  shows  this: 

“The  news  of  this  quarter  are  various  and  interesting  enough,  at  least  to  us 
here — we  have  the  misfortune  to  have  another  poor  man  murdered  by  the 
Savages  last  spring,  which  at  the  moment  caused  a good  deal  of  agitation  amongst 
us;  but  it  has  since,  as  well  as  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Fort  George,  been  suf- 
ficiently revenged  [sic].  The  perpetrators  of  those  atrocious  acts  were  all  cut  off 
last  summer  to  a man — yet  notwithstanding  the  justness  of  our  cause,  things 
have  come  to  that  pitch  which  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  be  continually  on  the 
alert  in  order  to  take  every  precaution  so  as  to  guard  ourselves  against  either  the 
open  attacks  or  insidious  advances  of  our  Savage  neighbours,  many  of  whom  seem 
considerably  irritated  at  the  late  examples.”  The  reference  to  “the  justness  of 
our  cause”  is  interesting. 

3John  Work  to  Edward  Ermatinger,  “Flat  Heads,  19th  March  1830.” 
Ermatinger  Letters  (p.  11)  contain  the  following: 

“You  are  much  missed  from  the  situation  you  filled  here,  I don’t  know  who 
is  to  do  the  business  this  year,  I understand  Douglas  was  ordered  from  N.C. 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  business  will  be  over  before  he  can  get  out.  . . ” 

Douglas  seems  to  have  been  disgusted  with  the  fur-trade  and  even  con- 
sidered leaving  the  country.  Cf.  George  McDougall  to  John  McLeod  Sr., 
March  8,  1828,  from  Fort  Alexandria;  “Mr.  James  Douglas  is  bent  on  leaving  the 
country.  I am  sorry  for  it.  . . ” (McLeod  Letters,  M.  102.  Public  Archives, 
Ottawa,  copies  in  B.C.  Archives.) 
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on  January  30,  1830,  “conformably  to  the  orders  of  the  Council” 
Douglas  left  Fort  St.  James  for  Fort  Vancouver.  Mrs.  Douglas 
remained  behind,  caring  for  a sickly  infant  daughter,  who  died  a 
little  over  a month  later  on  March  2.  On  May  5,  she  left  to  join 
her  husband  at  the  depot  of  the  Columbia  Department. 


CHAPTER  III 


The  Accountant  at  Fort  Vancouver 
(1830-1835) 

WHEN  the  transfer  came  from  Stuart  lake  to  the  Columbia, 
James  Douglas  was  in  his  twenty-seventh  year.  It  was  now 
nearly  eleven  years  since  he  had  sailed  from  Liverpool  on 
board  the  Matthews , and  of  this  time  ten  years  had  been  spent  in  the 
wilds.  He  was  a clerk  still,  and  the  coveted  promotion  seemed  as  far 
off  as  ever.  We  know  from  the  letters  of  John  Work,  Archibald 
McDonald,  John  Tod,  and  others  to  Edward  Ermatinger  how  great 
was  the  longing  for  promotion,  and  how  slow,  how  very  slow,  it 
was  in  coming.  Probably  in  his  pessimistic  moods,  if  he  ever 
indulged  in  any,  James  Douglas  must  have  felt  himself  little  better 
off  in  1830  than  he  had  been  in  1825.  But  during  those  years  he 
had  become  possessed  of  a valuable  asset,  his  father-in-law’s 
influence.  He  had  also  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  Governor 
George  Simpson.  Time  was  to  show  that  in  1830  Douglas  passed 
the  turning  point  in  his  life.  From  that  year  advancement, 
although  it  did  not  come  at  once,  was  certain. 

Fort  Vancouver  afforded  greater  opportunities  for  James 
Douglas  and  imposed  greater  responsibilities  on  him  than  Fort  St. 
James  had  ever  done.  He  was  now  brought  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  and  he  was  soon  to  learn, 
as  every  one  else  did  at  the  depot,  that  the  Doctor  demanded  not 
only  industry,  but  also  efficiency.  No  clerk  who  shirked  his  work 
need  ever  expect  to  succeed  at  Fort  Vancouver.  James  Douglas 
was  no  shirker,  and  McLoughlin,  who  was  no  mean  judge  of 
character,  soon  realized  that  here  was  a man  he  could  train  to  fill1 
the  position  of  second  in  command. 

Dr.  John  McLoughlin  was  now  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  and  was 
almost  at  the  height  of  his  power.  He  had  been  born  at  Riviere  du 
Loup,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  on  October  19,  1784.  His  father 
was  Irish  by  birth,  and  also  bore  the  name  of  John  McLoughlin. 
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His  mother  was  Angelique  Fraser,  daughter  of  Malcolm  Fraser, 
the  Scottish  seignior  of  Murray  bay.  Young  John  McLoughlin 
was  educated  in  Canada  and  Scotland.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Edinburgh,  as  did  also  his  brother  David,  who  later  settled  in 
Paris.1  The  date  of  the  entry  of  John  McLoughlin  into  the  service 
of  the  North  West  Company  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  been 
before  July,  1807,  because  Daniel  Williams  Harmon  records  in 
his  journal  for  July  19  of  that  year  that  he  is  to  “pass  the  winter 
with  Dr.  McLoughlin,  at  Sturgeon  lake,  in  the  department  of 
Nipegon.”2  Harmon  states  that  McLoughlin  is  an  excellent  com- 
panion and  fond  of  conversation.3 

McLoughlin  remained  in  the  service  of  the  North  West  Com- 
pany until  the  union  of  1821.  During  this  time  he  was  transferred 
from  post  to  post,  chiefly  it  would  seem  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lake  Superior.  For  a time  he  was  stationed  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
and  it  was  probably  at  that  post  that  he  married  the  widow  of 
Alexander  McKay,  a fur-trader  who  in  1811  had  perished  on  the 
ill-fated  Tonquin  at  Clayoquot  Sound  on  the  west  coast  of  Van- 
couver Island.  The  date  of  this  marriage  is  not  certain ; but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  very  happy.4  Mrs.  McLoughlin  had  Indian 
blood  in  her  veins  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  hardships  of 
fur-trading  life.  Two  sons  and  two  daughters  were  born  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  McLoughlin,  and  some  of  their  descendents  are  .still 
living  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

During  the  troublous  times  of  1816,  when  bloodshed  occurred 
in  Lord  Selkirk’s  Red  River  Settlement  and  Governor  Semple  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Territory  was  killed  at  Seven  Oaks,  near  Fort 

irThere  are  various  references  to  Dr.  David  McLoughlin  in  the  Ermatinger 
Papers.  He  was  then  residing  at  8 rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris.  One  letter  is  from 
John  McLoughlin  to  David  McLoughlin,  dated  Fort  Vancouver  March  20,  1827, 
introducing  Edward  Ermatinger.  Another  letter  is  from  David  McLoughlin  to 
Edward  Ermatinger,  dated  Paris,  February  26,  1829  (Ermatinger  Papers,  pp. 
255-56). 

2Harmon,  Journal  (Andover,  1820)  p.  158. 

3 1 bid.,  p.  161. 

4Mr.  Frederick  V.  Holman  in  his  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  the  Father  of  Oregon 
(Cleveland,  1907),  p.  24,  states  that  he  has  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact 
date  of  this  marriage. 
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Garry  (the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Winnipeg),  John  McLoughlin 
was  at  Fort  William.  Lord  Selkirk  and  his  men  seized  Fort  William 
and  arrested  William  McGillivray.  McLoughlin  and  Kenneth 
McKenzie  offered  themselves  as  bail  for  McGillivray,  who  was  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  North  West  Company.  Lord  Selkirk  refused 
to  accept  bail,  and  McLoughlin  was  himself  arrested.1  McLoughlin 
and  others  were  sent  down  to  Canada  in  custody  of  a detachment 
of  the  Meuron  Regiment.  While  the  party  was  crossing  Lake 
Superior,  the  canoe  in  which  McLoughlin  was  being  conveyed 
capsized,  and  most  of  its  occupants  were  drowned.  McLoughlin 
was  saved,  although  he  was  brought  to  shore  apparently  lifeless. 
There  is  a tradition  that  it  was  this  misadventure  which  caused 
McLoughlin’s  hair  to  turn  snow-white.2  Probably  it  was  as  a 
result  of  this  unhappy  affair  that  McLoughlin  was  taken  ill  after 
leaving  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Haldimand, 
Upper  Canada,  “at  the  House  of  one  Grover,”  a tavern-keeper, 
where  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness.3 

McLoughlin  and  nine  others,  including  Simon  Fraser,  Sir  Alex- 
ander McKenzie,  Hugh  McGillis  and  John  McDonald,  were  placed 
on  trial  at  York,  now  Toronto,  on  October  30,  1818,  in  connection 
with  the  murder  of  Governor  Semple  at  Seven  Oaks.  No  case 
could  be  made  against  them,  and  they  were  all  acquitted.4 

After  the  acquittal  McLoughlin  very  probably  returned  to 
Fort  William,  although  this  fact  is  not  certain.  If  so,  he  must  have 
been  present  when  young  James  Douglas  arrived  at  that  post  on 
August  6,  1819.  The  papers  of  the  North  West  Company  are  too 
fragmentary  for  one  to  be  able  to  settle  this  point,  which  must 
remain  a matter  for  conjecture.  It  is  usually  stated  that  McLough- 
lin was  in  charge  of  Fort  William  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  the 
companies  in  1821.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 

1Cf.  Martin,  Lord  Selkirk's  Work  in  Canada  (Oxford,  1913),  p.  120. 

2Dye,  McLoughlin  and  Old  Oregon  (Chicago,  McClurg,  1900),  p.  68,  gives 
this  tradition. 

3McLoughlin  to  Ermatinger,  Fort  Vancouver,  March  3,  1837  (Ermatinger 
Papers,  p.  240). 

4 Report  of  Proceedings  connected  with  the  dispute  between  the  Earl  of  Selkirk 
and  the  North  West  Co.  at  the  Assizes  held  at  York,  in  U.C.,  October,  1818,  from 
Minutes  taken  in  Court  (Montreal  and  London,  1819),  pp.  424  and  448;  quoted 
in  VV.  I.  Marshall,  Acquisition  of  Oregon  (Seattle,  Lowman,  1911),  Vol.  I,  p.  308. 
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the  case.  McLoughlin  and  Angus  Bethune  were  sent  to  London 
in  1820  to  support  the  claims  of  the  wintering  partners  of  the 
North  West  Company  on  the  occasion  of  the  amalgamation  of  the 
North  West  and  Hudson’s  Bay  Companies.1  McLoughlin  re- 
turned to  America  on  the  Amity , which  sailed  from  Liverpool 
on  April  6,  1821.  Among  the  passengers  on  board  this  vessel  was 
Nicholas  Garry,  deputy-governor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Fort  William  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
details  of  the  coalition  of  the  two  companies.  Garry  mentions 
McLoughlin  several  times  in  his  journal.2  Years  later  McLoughlin 
expressed  himself  as  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  union.3 

None  the  less  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  accepted  a chief  factorship 
in  the  new  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  1821  and  in  1824  he  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Columbia  Department.  Governor 
Simpson,  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  and  Messrs.  McMillan,  Dears, 
and  McKay  travelled  across  continent  with  the  express  and  arrived 
at  the  junction  of  the  Columbia  and  Spokane  Rivers  on  Wednesday, 
October  27,  1824. 4 Peter  Skene  Ogden  and  John  Work  were 

1G.  C.  Davidson,  North  West  Company,  p.  175. 

Professor  A.  S.  Morton  furnished  the  author  with  the  following  information 
regarding  McLoughlin’s  actions  at  this  time: 

“The  proprosal  was  to  drop  McTavish,  Frobishers  and  Co.  as  agents,  and 
take  on  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  McLoughlin  and  Bethune  went  over  to 
implement  this  arrangement,  but  found  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  determined 
to  include  the  McGillivrays  and  Ellice  in  order  to  eliminate  all  possibility  of 
opposition.  This  meant  that  the  wintering  partners  would  not  get  as  favour- 
able terms  as  were  first  sketched.  Hence  McLoughlin’s  dissatisfaction,  not  with 
the  Union,  but  with  its  ultimate  terms.” 

2The  Journal  of  Nicholas  Garry  is  to  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  Second  Series,  Vol.  VI  (1900),  Section  II,  pp.  73ff.  McLough- 
lin’s account  of  the  incident  on  Lake  Superior,  cited  above,  is  given  on  pp.  78 
and  113  of  this  journal. 

3Letter  of  McLoughlin  to  Ermatinger,  Fort  Vancouver,  February  1,  1845; 
‘‘If  I and  the  other  N.W.  had  not  been  so  outrageously  wronged  at  the  coalition 
for  which  I blame  both  parties”  (Ermatinger  Papers,  p.  249).  The  writer  has 
seen  statistics  prepared  to  show  that  the  Nor’  Westers  were  not  wronged  at  the 
coalition.  The  question  remained  in  dispute  for  many  years. 

journal  of  John  Work,  1823-1824,  original  in  the  B.C.  Archives.  James 
McMillan  was  then  a chief  trader,  he  became  a chief  factor  in  1827.  Thomas 
Dears  was  a clerk  who  was  destined  to  spend  many  years  in  New  Caledonia. 
Thomas  McKay,  as  already  noted,  was  a step-son  of  Dr.  McLoughlin. 
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waiting  for  them,  and  on  October  26  the  Governor,  Dr.  McLoughlin, 
Ogden,  McMillan,  and  McKay  went  off  to  Spokane.  Work  was 
left  behind,  but  received  orders  from  Simpson  to  accompany  the 
express  to  Fort  George  (Astoria).  Simpson,  McLoughlin,  and 
their  party  returned  from  Spokane  House  on  October  30,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  express  started  once  more  down  the  Columbia. 
Simpson  was  noted  for  his  speed  in  travelling,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  on  the  way  to  the  sea  journeyed  at  night.  The  express 
arrived  at  Fort  George  during  the  evening  of  November  8,  1824. 
The  rainy  season  had  not  yet  commenced. 

Simpson  and  McLoughlin  at  once  began  forming  plans  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  depot.  Fort  George  was  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Columbia,  and  if  as  was  hoped  the  Columbia  River  became  the 
International  Boundary,  it  was  necessary  for  the  depot  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  be  on  the  north  bank,  that  is,  in  British 
territory. 

At  the  same  time  Governor  Simpson  sent  out  an  expedition 
headed  by  James  McMillan,  and  composed  of  John  Work,  F.  N. 
Annance,  Thomas  McKay,  and  thirty-five  men  to  discover  the 
entrance  to  Fraser  River.  This  expedition  was  also  charged  with 
task  of  “ascertaining  the  possibility  of  navigating  that  river  with 
boats  and  also  of  examining  the  coast  between  Fort  George  and 
Fraser’s  River  as  far  as  is  practicable.”1 

Such  was  the  early  career  of  the  man  under  whom  James 
Douglas  was  to  serve  for  over  fifteen  years.  John  McLoughlin  was 
a big  man  mentally  and  physically,  an  autocrat  who  possessed  a 
very  kind  heart  and  a great  soul.  If  he  liked  a man  he  helped  him, 
and  he  loved  James  Douglas.  Douglas,  on  his  part,  owed  much  to 
McLoughlin,  and  seems  to  have  had  a great  affection  for  him.  But 
in  case  of  a dispute  between  Dr.  McLoughlin  and  Governor  Simp- 
son, it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Douglas  was  always  ready  to 
support  McLoughlin. 

The  position  held  by  James  Douglas  at  Fort  Vancouver  was 
that  of  accountant.  He  was  by  nature  a careful,  methodical, 
systematic  man  who  possessed  infinite  patience  and  a great  mastery 
of  detail.  If  he  did  not  get  a piece  of  work  finished  in  the  day  time 

journal  of  John  Work,  1824-1825,  original  in  the  B.C.  Archives. 
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he  would  go  back  to  his  desk  in  the  evening  and  not  leave  until  the 
work  was  completed.  To  him  was,  therefore,  entrusted  more  and 
more  the  internal  administration  of  Fort  Vancouver.  McLoughlin 
was  not  inclined  to  allow  a subordinate  to  share  to  any  extent  in  the 
working  out  of  the  policy  of  the  fur-trade,  and  was,  as  his  letters 
show,  himself  a master  of  detail,  but  he  found  in  Douglas  a man 
whom  he  could  train  to  assist  him  in  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Columbia  Department. 

The  education  of  James  Douglas  in  the  methods  of  the  fur-trade 
was  thus  by  no  means  complete  when  he  arrived  at  Fort  Vancouver 
in  1830.  Fie  had  been  eleven  years  in  the  service  and  had  learned 
much  both  at  Isle  a la  Crosse  and  in  New  Caledonia.  His  father- 
in-law,  William  Connolly,  had,  no  doubt,  been  of  great  assistance 
to  him.  Archibald  McDonald  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters  that 
“a  C [hief ] Fjactor]  for  a father-in-law  to  a rising  clerk  now-a-days 
is  a good  Support”,  and  notes  how  well  James  Douglas  was  doing 
at  Fort  Vancouver.1  But  the  long  training  he  received  under  John 
McLoughlin  on  the  Columbia  was  even  more  important  in  the  story 
of  James  Douglas. 

There  are  some  geniuses  who  “flower”  early  and  astonish  the 
world  with  their  youthful  enthusiasms,  but  Douglas  was  not  one 
of  these.  All  he  possessed  was  industry,  integrity,  and  an  infinite 
capacity  for  painful  detail.  Flis  private  letters,  and  later  his  public 
despatches  alike  show  his  inability  to  overlook  even  the  smallest 
point.  When  he  became  governor  of  Vancouver  Island,  he  received 
instructions  that  he  should  wear  silver  buttons  and  silver  lace  on 
his  official  uniform.  He  procured  it.  Then  further  and  other 
instructions  arrived  that  the  silver  should  be  replaced  by  gold. 
Douglas  was  thousands  of  miles  from  Downing  Street,  and  it  really 
made  no  difference  what  sort  of  trimmings  were  on  his  uniform. 
But  with  characteristic  “correctness”,  and  possibly  too,  just  a tinge 
of  rather  natural  vanity,  he  procured  the  gold  and  laid  aside  the 
silver. 

Now  part  of  this  “correctness”  of  Douglas  was,  doubtless  due 
to  his  natural  or  inherited  characteristics,  but  much  of  it  must  have 

McDonald  to  E.  Ermatinger,  February  20,  1831  (Ermatinger  Letters, 
p.  25). 
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been  the  result  of  training.  In  this  education  the  influence  of  Dr. 
John  McLoughlin  is  clearly  to  be  traced.  For  McLoughlin  over- 
looked nothing,  and  found  time  to  write  letters  to  clerks  in  charge 
of  posts,  in  which  he  set  forth,  in  the  minutest  detail  imaginable, 
the  tasks  to  be  performed  and  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  so 
doing.* 1  With  such  a chief  it  is  not  surprising  that  James  Douglas 
became  extremely  exact,  and  not  a little  exacting. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  which  Douglas  owed  to 
McLoughlin,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  debt  was  large.  For  nearly 
sixteen  years  these  two  men  worked  closely  together  and  during  the 
last  six  years,  from  1840  to  1846,  James  Douglas  as  a chief  factor 
was  entitled  to  share  the  fullest  confidence  of  his  superior.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  from  a much  earlier  date  McLoughlin  was 
accustomed  to  talk  things  over  with  his  second  in  command,  and 
even,  on  occasion,  to  take  Douglas’s  advice.  For  Douglas  pos- 
sessed his  full  share  of  Scottish  common  sense,  and  seems  early  to 
have  become  a power  at  Fort  Vancouver.  When  he  had  only  been 
at  that  post  about  a year  he  had  already  gained  his  foothold. 

None  the  less  James  Douglas  remained  for  sixteen  years  in  a 
subordinate  position,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult 
to  reconstruct  his  life  during  this  long  period.  There  are  tens  of 
references  to  McLoughlin  for  one  to  Douglas.  Sometimes  the  two 
men  are  mentioned  together,2  but  more  often  McLoughlin  alone 


*For  examples  of  McLoughlin’s  letters,  cf.  Howay  and  Scholefield,  British 
Columbia,  Vol.  I,  pp.  352-61  (quoted  from  the  “Bagley  Papers”  in  the  Archives  of 
British  Columbia) . One  quotation  will  suffice: 

From  ‘‘Memorandum  for  Angus  McDonald  in  charge  of  Nisqually.”  ‘‘13. 

I wish  Mr.  McDonald  to  sow  on  his  Wheatfield  on 

6 ft.  by  9 yi  Gall  Salt 

6 ft.  by  9 N Gall  Salt 

6 ft.  by  9 1/8  Gall  Salt 

6 ft.  by  9 1/16  Gall  Salt 

sufficiently  distant  so  as  not  to  mix  but  sufficiently  close  as  to  be  seen  at  once” 
{Ibid.,  p.  360). 

2This  is  the  case,  as  Mrs.  Whitman’s  Journal  records  (Eells,  Marcus  Whitman, 
p.  89)  on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Whitman  and  his  party  at  Fort  Van- 
couver on  November  12,  1836  (in  Bancroft’s  History  of  Oregon,  Vol.  I,  p.  135). 
P.  H.  Burnett  in  his  Recollections  of  an  Old  Pioneer  mentions  McLoughlin  and 
Douglas  together  as  “Chief  Factors  at  the  fort”,  i.e.,  Fort  Vancouver,  in  Nov- 
ember, 1843  (Burnett,  c.  iii,  in  O.H.S.Q.,  V,  p.  85). 
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receives  that  honour.  It  is  only  when  McLoughlin  happens  to  be 
away  from  the  fort  that  we  find  Douglas  given  any  prominence. 
Thus  a certain  difficulty  is  encountered  when  one  attempts  to  piece 
together  the  career  of  James  Douglas  on  the  Columbia.  It  is 
extremely  hard  to  study  the  orbit  of  a planet  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
light  of  the  sun. 

But  there  are  several  occasions  when  James  Douglas  served  on 
missions  which  allowed  him  to  act  very  much  more  on  his  own. 
responsibility.  Then  he  had  a chance  to  show  his  hand,  and  it  is 
most  fortunate  that  accounts  of  at  least  three  of  these  have  come 
down  to  us.  To  them  fuller  reference  will  be  made  in  due  course. 
They  are,  the  journey  to  York  Factory  with  the  express  in  1835, 
the  expeditions  in  1840-1  to  the  coasts  of  Alaska  and  California, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  foundation  of  Fort  Victoria  in  1843. 

But  before  we  can  discuss  these  events  it  will  first  be  necessary 
to  record  something  of  Fort  Vancouver,  now  Vancouver,  Washing- 
ton, U.S.A.,  and  not  to  be  confused  with  its  larger  namesake,  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia.  A modern  city  has  grown  up  around 
the  site  of  this  fur-trading  depot.  Little  now  remains  of  the  old 
post,  the  buildings  have  vanished,  and  an  American  military 
barracks  and  aviation  field  occupy  the  site.  But  there  is  still  an 
old  apple  tree,  which  dates  back  to  McLoughlin’s  time,  carefully 
preserved  and  it  forms  a link  between  past  and  present. 

John  Dunn,  an  employee  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  who 
knew  the  post  well,  has  left  us  the  following  description  of  the  fort 
and  of  its  kindly  autocrat,  Dr.  John  McLoughlin:1 

Fort  Vancouver  is  the  head-quarters,  establishment,  or  grand  depot 
of  the  company,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  situated  near  Port 
Vancouver  (so  called  from  the  celebrated  English  navigtor,  and  discoverer, 
in  these  seas),  on  the  north-west  of  the  Columbia;  on  a large,  level  plain, 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  shore;  and  ninety  miles  from  the  Pacific. 
The  river  in  front  of  it  is  seventeen  hundred  yards  wide,  and  six  fathoms 

JJohn  Dunn,  History  of  the  Oregon  Territory  and  British  North- American  Fur 
Trade ; with  an  Account  of  the  Habits  and  Customs  of  the  Principal  Native  Tribes 
on  the  Northern  Continent  (London,  1846),  pp.  41,  45. 

Another  good  contemporary  account  of  Fort  Vancouver  is  to  be  found  in 
Wilkes,  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  326-330  (Philadelphia, 
1845). 
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deep.  The  whole  country  round  is  covered  with  noble  woods,  consisting  of 
many  kinds  of  valuable  timber,  such  as  cedar,  pine,  &c.,  interspersed 
with  open  and  fertile  spaces.  It  was  founded  in  1824,  by  Governor  Simp- 
son;  as  the  locality  was  more  convenient  for  trade — had  a larger  and 
richer  tract  for  cultivation — and  afforded  a more  convenient  landing  place 
for  cargoes  from  the  ships,  than  the  former  depot — Fort  George  (or 
Astoria) — which  lay  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.1 

Fort  Vancouver  is  then  the  grand  mart,  and  rendezvous  for  the  com- 
pany’s trade  and  servants  on  the  Pacific.  Thither  all  the  furs  and  other 
articles  of  trade  collected  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  California 
to  the  Russian  territories,  are  brought  from  the  several  other  forts  and 
stations:  and  from  thence  they  are  shipped  to  England.  Thither  too  all 
the  goods  brought  from  England  for  traffic — the  various  articles  in  woollens 
and  cottons — in  grocery — in  hardware — ready-made  clothes — oils  and 
paints — ship  stores,  &c.,  are  landed;  and  from  thence  they  are  distributed 
to  the  various  posts  of  the  interior,  and  along  the  northern  shores  by 
sailing  vessels;  or  by  boat;  or  pack-horses;  as  the  several  routes  permit; 
for  distribution  and  traffic  among  the  natives,  or  for  the  supply  of  the 
company’s  servants.  In  a word,  Fort  Vancouver  is  the  grand  emporium 
of  the  company’s  trade,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  within  the 
Oregon  territory,  as  beyond  it,  from  California  to  Kamschatka. 

The  present  governor  is  Dr.  John  McLoughlin.2  He  is  described  by 
American  writers,  whom  he  entertained  in  his  usual  style,  as  a portly, 
dignified  looking  man,  almost  six  feet  high;3  with  a florid  complection — 
grey  hair4 — large  blue  eyes — an  open  and  benevolent  expression  of  coun- 
tenance— bland  and  courteous  manners — a generous  and  hospitable 

lieutenants  vVarre  and  Vavasour  of  the  British  Army  who  were  sent  out 
on  a secret  military  mission  in  1845-46,  thus  reported  on  the  situation  of  Fort 
Vancouver:  “3.  Fort  Vancouver  is  a central  position  and  would  afford  tempor- 
ary accommodation  for  troops,  but  the  present  site  is  ill  chosen  for  defence,  nor 
does  it  command  any  particular  or  important  point.” 

Warre  and  Vavasour  Report,  June  16,  1846,  (addressed  to  ‘‘The  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies”).  Reprinted  in  O.H.S.Q.,  X,  pp.  65-82.  The  citation 
is  from  p.  69.  See  also  pp.  85-86  of  Vavasour's  Report. 

2The  courtesy  title  of  ‘‘Governor”  was  often  bestowed  upon  McLoughlin, 
especially  by  the  American  immigrants.  He  was  officially  the  chief  factor  in 
charge  of  the  Western  Department  or  Columbia  District.  Sir  George  Simpson 
was  styled  governor-in-chief , but  then,  as  now,  the  governor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  resided  in  London.  Dunn  is  merely  following  local  custom  in  speak- 
ing of  McLoughlin  as  ‘‘governor”. 

3McLoughlin’s  latest  biographer,  Mr.  Frederick  V’.  Holman,  gives  McLough- 
lin’s  height  as  ‘‘not  less  than  six  feet  four  inches”  (Holman,  Dr.  John  McLoughlin , 
p.  25). 

4McLoughlin’s  hair,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  grey,  but  white. 
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disposition.  This  I know  to  be  all  true.  He  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
company  from  his  youth;  to  his  own  credit  and  their  great  benefit,  he 
has  mounted  up  to  his  present  high  office — the  highest — by  his  diligence, 
integrity  and  skill.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole  trade,  in  all 
its  ramifications  and  minutiae.  He  has  contributed  greatly  to  bring  it 
to  its  present  high  state;  and  is  making  every  effort  to  advance  it  farther. 
He  was  a very  influential  partner  in  the  North-West  Company,  before 
its  junction  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  During  his  occasional 
absence  his  duties  are  discharged  by  his  worthy  deputy,  J.  Douglas,  Esq. 

The  fort  is  in  the  shape  of  a parallellogram,  about  250  yards  long, 
by  150  broad;  enclosed  by  a sort  of  wooden  wall,  made  of  pickets,  or  large 
beams  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  ajid  closely  fitted  together,  twenty  feet 
high,  and  strongly  secured  on  the  inside  by  buttresses.  At  each  angle 
there  is  a bastion,  mounting  two  twelve  pounders,  and  in  the  centre  there 
are  some  eighteen  pounders;  but  from  the  subdued  and  pacific  character 
of  the  natives,  and  the  long  absence  of  all  apprehension,  these  cannon 
have  become  useless.  The  area  within  is  divided  into  two  courts,  around 
which  are  arranged  about  forty  neat,  strong  wooden  buildings,  one  story 
high,  designed  for  various  purposes — such  as  offices,  apartments  for  the 
clerks,  and  other  officers — warehouses  for  furs,  English  goods,  and  other 
commodities — workshops  for  the  different  mechanics;  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, coopers,  wheelwrights,  tinners,  &c.;  in  all  of  which  there  is  the 
most  diligent  and  unceasing  activity  and  industry.  There  is  also  a school- 
house  and  a chapel;  and  a powder  magazine  built  of  brick  and  stone. 

In  the  centre  stand  the  governor’s  residence,  which  is  two  stories 
high — the  dining  hall,  and  the  public  sitting  room.  All  the  clerks  and 
officers  including  the  chaplain  and  physician,  dine  together  in  the  hall; 
the  governor  presiding.  The  dinner  is  of  the  most  subtantial  kind,  con- 
sisting of  several  courses.  Wine  is  frequently  allowed;  but  no  spirituous 
liquors.  After  grace  has  been  said,  the  company  break  up.  Then  most 
of  the  party  retire  to  the  public  sitting  room,  called  “Bachelor’s  hall”, 
or  the  smoking  room;  to  amuse  themselves  as  they  please,  either  in  smoking, 
reading,  or  telling  and  listening  to  stories  of  their  own,  and  others’  curious 
adventures.  Sometimes  there  is  a great  influx  of  company,  consisting 
of  the  chief  traders  from  the  outposts,  who  arrive  at  the  fort  on  business; 
and  the  commanders  of  vessels.  These  are  gala  times  after  dinner;  and 
there  is  a great  deal  of  amusement,  but  always  kept  under  strict  discipline, 
and  regulated  by  the  strictest  propriety.  There  is,  on  no  occasion,  cause 
for  ennui,  or  a lack  of  anecdote  and  interesting  narrative;  or  indeed  of  any 
intellectual  amusement;  for  if  smoking  and  story-telling  be  irksome,  then 
there  is  the  horse  to  mount  and  the  rifle  prepared.  The  voyageur  and  the 
trapper,  who  have  traversed  thousands  of  miles  through  wild  and  un- 
frequented regions;  and  the  mariner,  who  has  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
may  be  found  grouped  together,  smoking,  joking,  singing,  and  story 
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telling;  and  in  every  way  banishing  dull  care,  till  the  period  of  their  again 
setting  out  for  their  respective  destinations  arrive. 

The  smoking  room,  or  bachelor’s  hall,  presents  the  appearance  of  an 
armoury  and  a museum.  All  sorts  of  weapons,  and  dresses,  and  curiosities 
of  civilized  and  savage  life,  and  of  the  various  implements  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  trade,  may  be  seen  there. 

The  glories  of  Fort  Vancouver  are  now  long  departed,  but 
Dunn’s  vivid  description  brings  clearly  before  our  minds  the  situa- 
tion of  the  post,  its  buildings,  and  the  life  of  its  inhabitants.  Such 
was  the  place  where  Douglas  spent  his  early  middle  years  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-six  and  forty-five.1  It  was  there  that  he  really 
showed  what  talents  he  possessed,  and  that  he  rose  to  high  rank 
in  the  company.  James  Douglas  must  always  have  looked  back 
to  those  days  at  Fort  Vancouver  as  among  the  happiest  he  ever 
spent.  He  won  the  favour  of  his  chief,  who  seems  to  have  treated 
him  more  as  a son  than  as  a subordinate.  Mrs.  McLoughlin  was 
very  kind  to  Mrs.  Douglas  and  her  young  and  growing  family. 
Although  the  men  of  the  fort  spent  much  of  their  spare  time  in 
“Bachelor’s  Hall”,  the  women  had  to  find  their  relaxation  in  their 
own  quarters. 

This  semi-oriental  seclusion  of  the  woman  seems  to  have  been 
a recognized  feature  of  the  life  at  Fort  Vancouver.  It  was  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  officers’  wives  were  either  half-breeds  or 
full-blooded  Indians.  One  of  McLoughlin’s  daughters,  Mrs.  Eloise 
McLoughlin  Rae  Harvey,  has  left  the  statement,  “We  never  saw 
anybody.”2  When  Mrs.  Spalding  and  Mrs.  Whitman,  the  pioneer 
women  missionaries,  arrived  in  1836  they  spent  some  time  with  the 
family  of  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,3  but  ordinarily  visitors  did  not 

1DougIas  was  not  twenty-seven  when  he  left  Fort  St.  James,  on  January  30, 
1830.  He  left  Fort  Vancouver  sometime  about  the  middle  of  May,  1849,  and 
arrived  at  Fort  Nisqually  on  May  25th.  He  left  Nisqually  on  June  1 ( W.H.Q. , 
X,  pp.  218-19). 

2Harvey,  Life  of  McLoughlin,  MS.,  13  (Bancroft  Collection),  quoted  in 
Bancroft,  History  of  Oregon,  (San  Francisco,  1886),  Vol.  I,  p.  27,  n.  1.  (This 
volume  of  Bancroft  is  usually  conceded  to  have  been  written  by  Mrs.  Frances 
Fuller  Victor,  cf.  O.H.S.Q.  IV  352,  and  Holman,  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  Docu- 
ment R,  pp.  270-71.) 

3See  Mrs.  Spalding’s  letter  to  her  sisters,  in  O.H.S.Q.,  XIII,  pp.  378-9. 
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see  the  family,  and  were  entertained  at  the  officers’  mess  and  in 
“Bachelor’s  Hall”. 

Attached  to  the  fort  was  a large  farm,  which  was  McLoughlin’s 
especial  pride.  According  to  the  report  of  William  A.  Slacum, 
who  visited  Oregon  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  government 
in  1836-37,  this  farm  then  contained  about  3,000  acres  of  land, 
employing  one  hundred  men,  and  had  produced  that  year,  ”8,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  5,500  bushels  of  barley,  6,000  bushels  of  oats, 

9.000  bushels  of  peas,  14,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  besides  large 
quantities  of  turnips,  rutabaga,  pumpkins,  etc.”1 

In  addition,  large  herds  of  cattle  were  raised.  For  many  years 
McLoughlin  allowed  none  of  these  cattle  to  be  slaughtered,  but  in 
1836,  considering  the  supply  large  enough,  he  permitted  forty  head 
to  be  killed.2  According  to  Slacum’s  Report  there  were  “about 

1.000  head  of  neat  cattle,  700  hogs,  200  sheep,  450  to  500  horses, 
and  40  yoke  of  working  oxen.”3  There  was  also  an  orchard,  where 
apples,  quinces  and  pears  were  thriving,  and  grape  vines  had  been 
planted  and  were  doing  well. 

Thus  it  was  evident  to  the  American  observer  that  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  possessed  in  Fort  Vancouver  a very  well  established 
depot  which  controlled  the  trade  of  a vast  region.  Nor  was  it  at  all 
likely  that  the  company  would  abandon  its  holdings  in  Oregon 
without  raising  serious  opposition.  Other  Americans,  especially 
Captain  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  who  visited  Fort  Vancouver  in  1832, 
and  Commodore  Charles  Wilkes,  U.S.N.,  who  arrived  at  that  post 
in  May,  1841,  evidently  reached  much  the  same  conclusion.  But 
the  influx  of  American  settlers  during  the  early  ’forties  of  the  last 
century  turned  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Oregon  Treaty  of  1846  was  the  death-blow  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  in  Oregon.4 

^lacum’s  Report  on  Oregon,  in  O.H.S.Q.,  XIII,  pp.  175-224,  citation  from 

p.  186. 

2John  McLoughlin  to  Edward  Ermatinger,  “Fort  Vancouver  3rd  March 
1837”  (Ermatinger  Papers,  p.  239). 

3Slacum,  op.  cit.,  p.  186. 

4Accounts  of  the  Oregon  question,  which  cannot  here  be  discussed  fully, 
are  legion.  Greenhow,  History  of  Oregon  and  California  and  the  other  territories 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  is  the  classical,  contemporary  American 
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At  Fort  Vancouver  James  Douglas  was  steadily  making  himself 
indispensible.  As  accountant  he  had  charge  of  the  books  of  the 
post,  and  in  1832  and  again  in  1833  he  accompanied  the  annual 
express  from  Fort  Vancouver  to  far-away  York  Factory  on  Hudson 
Bay.  Archibald  McKinlay,  then  an  apprentice  clerk  in  the  com- 
pany’s service,  met  Douglas  at  York  Factory  in  1832,  and  has 
recorded  in  his  memoirs  that  Douglas  was  then  chief  accountant 
for  the  Columbia  District.1  In  1833,  according  to  a statement  of 
Archibald  McDonald,  Douglas  was  sent  across  the  mountains  “with 
the  Books”.2  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  Douglas  had 
many  opportunities  at  York  Factory  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  fur-trade,  for  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  North- 
ern Department  of  Rupert’s  Land  was  held  at  York  Factory  in 
1832  between  the  dates  of  July  9th  and  July  16th.3  On  account 
of  the  indisposition  of  Governor  Simpson,  a temporary  council  was 
held  in  1833  at  the  Red  River  Settlement,  but  from  a resolution 
passed  on  this  occasion  it  is  evident  that  a further  discussion 
regarding  the  affairs  of  the  Columbia  Department  was  to  take 
place  at  York  Factory.4 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  chief 
factors  and  chief  traders  were  to  be  allowed  a year’s  furlough, 

version  published  both  in  London  and  Boston  in  1844.  More  recent  and  im- 
partial accounts  may  be  found  in  Carey,  History  of  Oregon,  (Chicago,  1922), 
c.  xxxi,  pp.  453-496,  and  Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  (Vancouver, 
1914),  Vol.  I,  c.  xiii,  pp.  427-456,  andH.  L.  Keenleyside,  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  (New  York,  1929)  pp.  187-209. 

Archibald  McKinlay:  Narrative  of  a Chief  Factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  (Bancroft  Collection,  Series  C No.  35,  transcript  in  the  Public  Archives, 
Ottawa),  p.  4. 

2 Archibald  McDonald  to  E.  Ermatinger,  Fort  Langley,  February  20,  1833: 
“Douglas  goes  out  with  the  Books  this  spring— Allan  and  Anderson  are  the 
officiating  characters  in  the  lower  grade”  (Ermatinger  Letters,  p.  33). 

3E.  H.  Oliver  (editor),  The  Canadian  North-West  (Ottawa,  1914),  Vol.  I, 
p.  627.  At  this  meeting  of  Council  Douglas  was  re-engaged  as  clerk  for  three 
years  at  a salary  of  £100  a year  {ibid.,  p.  683). 

AIbid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  702:  “And  with  reference  to  further  arrangements  in 
connection  with  the  Columbia  department  generally:  “85.  That  the  same  be 
determined  by  a letter  to  be  written  by  the  Chief  Factors  and  Chief  Traders  who 
may  be  at  York  this  season  to  the  Chief  Factors  superintending  the  Columbia 
and  New  Caledonia  affairs.” 
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according  to  rotation.  If  the  officer  designated  for  furlough  did 
not  avail  himself  of  it,  his  leave  was  transferred  to  some  one  else. 
John  McLoughlin  was  entitled  to  leave  in  1833,  but  it  is  evident 
from  the  Minutes  of  Council  that  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
he  would  take  it.  In  case  he  did,  Chief  Factor  Duncan  Finlayson, 
who  in  1831  had  been  transferred  from  the  Reel  River  Settlement 
to  the  Columbia,  was  to  take  charge  of  the  company’s  business 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  McLoughlin,  however,  did  not 
leave  Fort  Vancouver  in  1833,  but  remained  until  1838,  when,  in 
accordance  with  special  instructions  from  the  Governor  and  Com- 
mittee in  London,  he  journeyed  to  England. 

There  is  a cryptic  reference  in  a letter  of  John  McLoughlin  to 
Edward  Ermatinger,  dated  February  1,  1835,  which  may  possibly 
refer  to  Duncan  Finlayson.  (The  spelling  and  punctuation  are 
McLoughlin’s). 

your  Account  of  your  situation  is  certainly  gratifying  and  I have 
no  doubt  that  your  situation  is  more  Respectable — more  comfortable  and 
perhaps  more  profitable  than  that  of  any  Chief  factor  in  the  County 
however  Gros  Bourgeous  [sic] — as  you  style  him  he  may  consider  himself — 
you  have  one  great  satisfaction — you  Act  for  yourself — and  have  no  one 
to  controul  you — While  you  Know  that  in  this  Country  you  would  be 
working  for  others  and  people  who  Know  Nothing  of  the  Business— have 
the  power  of  deciding  [sic]  on  the  Merits  of  your  conduct — and  who  would 
place  a Runt  of  a fellow  that  Knows  Nothing — can  do  Nothing — as  your 
Colleague — Merely  because  they  want  to  reward — a Creature. 

According  to  the  Minutes  of  Council,  one  of  the  best  sources  for 
information  regarding  the  movements  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  men, 
Finlayson  remained  at  Fort  Vancouver  until  1837,  and  then  availed 
himself  of  his  furlough.  In  a letter  from  Archibald  McDonald  to 
Ermatinger,  a postscript  dated  April  8,  1837,  contains  the  following 
information:* 2  “It  would  appear  of  the  two  factors,  Finlayson  is 
the  one  going  out,  and  will  not  I dare  say  again  in  a hurry  cross  the 
mountains  to  relieve  the  Dr.  He  and  Douglas  I shall  be  looking 
out  for  on  the  11th. v’ 

The  steady  rise  of  James  Douglas  at  Fort  Vancouver  is  to  be 
traced  in  these  Minutes  of  Council  of  the  Northern  Department  of 


'Ermatinger  Papers,  p.  235. 

2Ermatinger  Letters,  p.  57. 
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Rupert’s  Land,  which,  although  it  met  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  the  depot  of  the  Columbia  annually  made  arrangements  for 
the  fur-trade  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Minutes  of  this 
Council  for  the  years  1830-1843  have  been  published  by  the  Public 
Archives  of  Canada £s  part  of  the  two  volumes,  edited  by  Principal 
E.  H.  Oliver  of  Saskatoon,  entitled  The  Canadian  North-West , 
Its  Early  Development  and  Legislative  Records  (Ottawa,  1914). 
In  1830  James  Douglas’s  name  appears  fourth  on  the  list  of  the 
Fort  Vancouver  appointments,  and  second  on  the  list  of  clerks.1 
All  the  Columbia  arrangements  for  the  year  1831  are  lumped 
together,  and  Douglas  appears  first  on  the  list  of  clerks  for  the 
entire  district.2  In  1832  and  1833  he  retains  this  position.  There 
are  no  minutes  printed  for  1834,  but  in  1835  Douglas  has  received 
his  promotion,  and  his  name  is  to  be  found  second  on  the  list  of 
chief  traders  at  Fort  Vancouver.3  As  we  shall  record  later,  James 
Douglas  was  present  at  the  Council  of  1835  “by  invitation” — such 
an  invitation  being  tantamount  to  a notification  of  an  impending 
promotion. 

There  are  a few,  rather  fragmentary  references  to  Douglas 
during  these  years  from  1830  to  1835  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of 
Archibald  McDonald,  John  Work,  and  John  Tod  to  Ermatinger, 
but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  give  one  any  real  idea  of  his  life  during 
this  period.  But  we  can  surmise  that  he  was  working  hard  at 
Fort  Vancouver,  or  else  was  on  his  way  to  or  from  York  Factory 
with  the  Express.  Fortunately  one  letter  has  come  down  to  us 
from  this  period,  written  by  Douglas  to  John  McLeod,  Sr.,  in  1832. 
It  may  serve  as  a sample  of  our  fur-trader’s  epistolatory  style,  and 
give  a fair  and  accurate  impression  of  events  in  the  Columbia 
Department  during  1831. 4 It  is  rather  less  interesting  that  other 
letters  written  by  Dog^las  at  a later  date. 

’Oliver,  Canadian  North-West,  Vol.  I,  p.  650. 

2 Ibid.,  I,  666. 

Ubid.,  II,  719. 

4This  letter  is  preserved  among  the  McLeod  Papers  in  the  Public  Archives, 
Ottawa  (M.  102).  For  further  information  regarding  the  Nass  Expedition  of 
1831  which  founded  the  first  Fort  Simpson,  cf.  Bancroft  North-West  Coast,  II,  632. 
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Vancouver  12  March  1832 


Jno.  McLeod  Esquire 
Dear  Sir, 

I have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  in  compliance  with  your 
request,  I now  forwrard  a box  to  your  address,  containing  a variety  of 
prickly  pears  which  I hope  will  reach  your  distant  quarter  without  injury. 

Our  Columbia  news  is  of  a varied  nature,  a proportion  of  good  mixed 
wdth  evil,  but  on  the  whole  I believe  the  good  predominates,  at  all  events, 
I am  convinced  that  the  befet  news  are  always  the  most  gratifying,  and 
will  on  that  account  allow  the  most  unpleasant  to  bring  up  the  rear. 

The  Nass  party  left  us  in  the  early  part  of  April,  Mr.  Ogden  being  the 
superintendent  of  the  land  operation,  with  Captain  Simpson  to  command 
the  shipping.  They  were  greatly  retarded  on  the  passage  by  contrary 
winds  and  in  consequence  did  not  reach  their  destination  before  the  11th 
May.  To  their  great  surprise  and  not  a little  to  their  satisfaction  the 
natives  received  them  in  the  most  friendly  manner  nor  have  they  as  yet 
displayed  any  symptons  of  a hostile  or  turbulent  disposition.  They  are 
nevertheless  keen  hands  at  a bargain,  and  make  the  most  of  the  com- 
petition among  the  traders.  If  they  cannot  do  business  with  one  party 
they  make  no  ceremony  in  trying  what  can  be  done  with  the  other.1 
The  Returns  of  the  Coast  are  something  near  3000  skins  upon  which  there 
is  a loss  of  £1600  or  upwards. 

Your  friend  Archy2  has  been  doing  wmnders  at  Fort  Langley,  where 
he  has  collected  about  2000  Beaver  and  is  not  a little  vain  of  his  feat. 

Your  old  Post  Thompsons  river  seems  determined  to  remain  in  the 
background,  I believe  its  resources  are  exhausted,  or  perhaps  Langley  and 
Colville  have  a share  of  the  trade  which  in  your  time  it  exclusively  enjoyed. 

This  place  as  well  as  Nez  Perces3  show  an  increase  of  returns,  but 
I cannot  say  how  the  campaign  will  end  in  New  Caledonia  as  we  have  no 
late  intelligence  from  that  quarter. 

The  brigade  on  its  return  to  the  interior  met  with  a series  of  accident 
(sic)  between  the  Portage  Neuf  and  Cascades,  by  which  two  men  and 
nearly  40  pieces  of  property  were  lost.  Another  poor  man  was  drowned 
in  Frasers  river. 


’•The  competitors  were  usually  Americans,  who,  by  the  agreements  of  1818 
and  1827,  whereby  the  citizens  of  the  U.S.A.  enjoyed  equal  trading  rights  with 
British  subjects  in  the  Oregon  country,  were  free  to  under-sell  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  if  they  could,  cf.  Bancroft,  North-West  Coast , II,  623. 

Archibald  McDonald  placed  in  charge  of  Fort  Langley  in  1828. 
sFort  Walla  Walla  was  often  called  Nez  Perces.  The  fur-traders  commonly 
wrote  this  word  without  the  French  accent. 
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Captain  Simpson1  died  at  Nass  after  a short  illness  of  13  days  of  an 
inflamation  in  the  lungs.  Please  present  my  respects  to  Charlotte  Miss 
Flora  and  the  little  ones.  Believe  me  to  be  with  much  respect. 

Your  Obt.  Servant. 

James  Douglas 

In  this  letter  Douglas  does  not  record  among  the  disagreeable 
things  the  epidemic  of  fever  and  ague  which  broke  out  in  Van- 
couver in  1829,  returned  in  1830,  raged  with  greater  violence  in 
1831,  and  was  also  prevalent  in  1832  and  1833.2  This  epidemic 
“raged  with  such  virulence  as  with  the  thousands  of  red  men  to 
carry  off  scores  of  white  and  wholly  to  depopulate  certain  sections.’’3 
The  Company’s  trade  on  the  lower  Columbia  was  seriously  affected, 
and  that  was  one  reason  for  increased  activity  upon  the  North- 
West  Coast.  Another  was  the  better  relations  with  the  Russian 
American  Company  which  had  resulted  from  the  convention  of 
1825.  This  convention  had  fixed  the  southern  boundary  of  Alaska 
at  54°  40'  north  latitude,  and  had  placed  the  dividing  line  between 
the  Russian  and  British  possessions  to  run  along  the  summit  of  the 
Coast  Range  as  far  as  141°  west  longitude  with  the  proviso  that 
the  line  should  in  no  place  be  more  than  ten  leagues  distant  from 
the  sea.  At  the  same  time  it  was  agreed  that  the  “subjects  of  both 
governments  might  navigate  the  Pacific  at  pleasure,  and  trade  with 
the  natives  of  any  shore  not  already  occupied  by  Europeans.’’4 
A further  agreement  was  made  between  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany and  the  Russian  American  Company  in  1839,  and  this,  as  we 

JNote  in  the  handwriting  of  Malcolm  McLeod,  “Discoverer  of  Fort  Simpson, 
Latitude  54°  30' in  1828.” 

2On  this  subject  see  Bancroft,  North- West  Coast,  II,  503,  525,  and  also  letter 
of  John  McLoughlin  to  John  McLeod,  March  1,  1832,  which  states  that  “For  a 
time  it  put  a stop  to  all  our  Business.” 

aBancroft,  North-West  Coast,  II,  502.  This  depopulation  had,  no  doubt, 
some  effect  on  the  subsequent  American  immigration.  These  immigrants  found 
sparsely  populated  or  unoccupied  areas  in  which  they  could  settle.  A parallel 
situation  existed  in  South  Africa  during  this  same  period  when  the  Great  Trak 
of  the  Boers  occurred  in  1836.  In  that  country  the  warlike  Zulus  had  exter- 
minated the  tribes  between  the  Drakensberg  and  the  sea,  so  the  Boers  found 
plenty  of  unoccupied  land. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  622. 
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shall  see,  was  a still  greater  aid  to  the  fur-trade  of  the  Great  Com- 
pany. 

It  was  well  that  the  British  fur-traders  looked  north  for  future 
fields  for  exploitation,  since  in  the  1830’s  and  early  1840’s  their 
supremacy  in  Oregon  was  being  challenged,  first  by  the  American 
fur-traders,  whose  competition,  although  serious  enough,  was  not 
actually  dangerous  to  the  company’s  interests,  and  later  by  the 
missionaries  and  the  settlers.  This  latter  challenge  was  one  which 
had  to  be  faced.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1818, 
as  renewed  in  1827,  the  Americans  had  an  equal  right  with  the 
British  to  trade  in  Oregon.  But  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  could 
easily  meet  their  opponents  in  the  fur-trade;  usually  the  Americans 
after  a few  unsuccessful  attempts  to  compete  with  the  British  left 
the  country  in  disgust.  It  was  different  with  the  missionaries 
and  the  settlers.  They  had  come  to  stay,  and  they  set  to  work  to 
build  permanent  homes.  As  a result  the  Provisional  Government 
was  set  up  in  Oregon  in  1843,  and  in  1846  the  Oregon  Treaty 
settled  the  boundary  line. 

One  of  the  American  fur-traders  who  visited  Fort  Vancouver 
was  Nathaniel  Jarvis  Wyeth  of  Boston,  who  arrived  in  1832.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  tell  the  romantic  story  of  Wyeth, — it  may  be 
read  in  his  journals — but  since  he  mentions  Douglas  we  must  pause 
for  a moment  to  chronicle  a bit  of  information  which  Wyeth  ob- 
tained from  James  Douglas  and  Duncan  Finlayson.  It  occurs  in 
his  journal  for  1833,  and  deals  with  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river. 

The  Lema  [sic]  which  sailed  a month  since  had  not  to  the  1st  Jany- 
got  out  of  the  river.  I have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr. 
Finleeyson  [sic]  that  vessels  have  laid  off  the  bar  7 weeks  before  they  could 
enter. 1 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Wyeth  places  Douglas’s  name  before 
that  of  Duncan  Finlayson,  a chief  factor.  It  gives  us  a real  hint 
of  the  position  which  Douglas  then  occupied  at  Fort  Vancouver. 

1 Correspondence  and  Journals  of  Captain  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  1831-36. 
A record  of  two  expeditions  for  the  occupation  of  the  Oregon  country,  edited  by  F.  G. 
Young  ( Sources  of  the  history  of  Oregon,  Vol.  I,  parts  3-6,  Eugene,  Oregon  Uni- 
versity Press,  1899),  p.  180.  The  Lema  seems  to  have  been  the  Llama,  a vessel 
in  the  company’s  service. 
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Chief  Trader  James  Douglas 
(1835-1840) 

IN  James  Douglas’s  brief  notes  in  the  old  account  book  the 
following  entry  occurs: 

1835  June  3 Received  Commission  of  Chief  Trader. y/ 

At  last  after  sixteen  years  of  service  in  the  fur-trade,  fourteen  of 
which  had  been  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  Douglas  ob- 
tained the  longed-for  parchment,  which  placed  him  among  the 
“lords  of  the  lakes  and  forests.”  He  was  now  entitled  to  one  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  company. 

At  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  North  West  and  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Companies  in  1821,  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  net  profits,  or  losses,  of  the  company’s  trade  was 
to  be  divided  among  the  “wintering  partners”,  the  chief  traders 
and  chief  factors.  This  share  for  the  “gentlemen  in  the  interior” 
was  sub-divided  into  eighty-five  equal  parts,  of  which  each  chief 
trader  received  one,  and  each  chief  factor  two.  According  to 
figures  given  in  Oliver’s  Canadian  North-West , the  average  earn- 
ings per  one-eighty-fifth  share  for  the  years  1821-1833  were  £393. 8. 41. 
John  Tod  in  a letter  to  Ermatinger  dated  July  15,  1837,  writes 
that  the  “Year  of  r34  gave  to  the  C.Ts  £400  with  the  promise  of 
another  hundred  when  the  rest  of  the  furs  of  that  outfit  were 
brought  to  market.”2 

Thus  the  promotion  to  the  rank  of  chief  trader  brought  with  it 
a large  increase  in  James  Douglas’s  income.  Previous  to  this  he 
had  been  a clerk  on  a salary  of  £100  a year.  Of  course  the  share 
of  the  profits  of  the  commissioned  officers  depended  upon  the  price 
of  beaver-skins  and  was  liable  to  sudden  fluctuations  according 
to  the  state  of  the  market,  but  even  in  a bad  year  a chief  trader’s 

Oliver,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  625. 

2Tod  to  Ermatinger,  Oxford  House,  July  15,  1837  (Ermatinger  Papers,  p.  38). 
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income  would  be  about  double  the  amount  of  the  salary  paid  to  the 
highest  grade  of  clerks.1 

James  Douglas  received  his  commission  at  the  Council  of  the 
Northern  Department  of  Rupert’s  Land  held  at  the  Red  River 
Settlement  in  June,  1835.  He  was  invited  to  attend  that  Council, 
and  therefore  accompanied  the  annual  express  from  the  Columbia 
to  York  Factory,  which  in  that  year  left  Fort  Vancouver  on  March 
3.  In  the  British  Columbia  Archives  at  Victoria  B.C.,  Douglas’s 
journal  of  that  journey  is  still  preserved.  It  is  written  in  pencil 
and  in  some  places  is  quite  illegible,  but  since  it  describes  in  detail 
the  movements  of  James  Douglas  it  is  well  to  quote  from  it  at  some 
length.  It  gives  a very  accurate  and  sometimes  vivid  picture  of 
the  route  taken  by  the  express  as  it  made  its  way  up  the  Columbia, 
over  the  mountains,  and  across  the  plains. 

The  first  sentence  in  the  journal  reads  as  follows:2 

Tuesday  3d  March  1835. 

Left  Fort  Vancouver  at  nine  o’clock  with  three  Boats  manned  with 
29  Canadians  and  Iroquois,  part  of  whom  are  to  be  left  at  Fort  Colvile 
in  order  to  assist  the  summer  brigade  in  its  descent  to  Vancouver  with  the 
annual  returns  of  Furs,  an  object  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the 
servants  remaining  in  the  Interior,  the  rest  of  our  party  at  present  intend 
to  retire  from  the  service  and  are  thus  commencing  their  voyage  to 
Canada. 

The  next  day,  March  4,  the  party  reached  the  lower  end  of  the 
Cascades  of  the  Columbia  river,  where  a portage  had  to  be  made 
to  avoid  the  fan-shaped  rapids.  Douglas  found  the  prospect 
gloomy  enough,  for  he  thus  writes  in  his  journal:3 

The  continuation  of  the  Cascade  Hills  forms  the  South  bank  of  the 
river,  which  is  covered  with  snow  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  North  bank 
is  comparatively  low  and  both  thickly  wooded.  The  whole  forms  as 
gloomy  a prospect  as  can  be  well  imagined. 

Peter  Skene  Ogden  accompanied  the  express  part  of  the  way, 

JIn  a letter  from  James  Douglas  to  Alexander  Caulfield  Anderson  in  the 
year  1850,  Douglas  complains  that  “the  1st  June  Dividend  was  £87.0.0  per  1/85- ; 
but  something  better  must  come  in  December,”  (Quoted  by  F.  \V.  Howay  in 
“The  Raison  d’Etre  of  Forts  Yale  and  Hope,”  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  Third  Series,  Vol.  XVI,  1922,  Section  II,  p.  64). 

2 Journal  of  Journey  from  Fort  Vancouver  to  York  Factory  and  Back , 1835,  p.  1. 

Ubid.,  p.  2. 
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for  Douglas  records  that,  “A  little  below  the  Cascades  Mr.  Ogden 
and  myself  landed  and  walked  up  following  the  Indian  path  through 
the  woods.”1  They  found  four  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground,  which 
had  evidently  fallen  very  recently  since  the  green  grass  was  already 
growing  on  some  patches  of  ground  already  uncovered.  The  boats 
were  dragged  with  difficulty  up  the  Cascades,  and  at  the  top  they 
had  to  be  turned  over  and  pitched  anew.  Douglas  thus  describes 
this  hazardous  passage  through  the  rapids:2 

The  water  being  low  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
passing  the  boats,  this  was  done  by  dragging  them  along  shore  some- 
times in  deep  water,  at  other  times  over  the  stones  by  means  of  wooden 
rollers  collected  from  the  Indian  fishing  stages. 

Mount  St.  Helen’s  was  now  visible  on  the  north  shore  and  the 
majestic  Mount  Hood  and  Mount  McLoughlin  were  to  be  seen 
to  the  south.  It  was  a striking  scene,  but  the  travellers  were  more 
interested  in  the  fate  of  the  boats  than  in  the  beauties  of  nature. 

At  the  Great  Dalles,  a little  farther  up  the  river,  another  portage 
had  to  be  made.  Here  one  boat  was  slightly  injured  by  coming 
in  contact  with  another.  Seventy  Indians  assisted  all  tire  men  in 
carrying  the  boats  over  the  portage.  The  country  above  the  Dalles 
impressed  Douglas  as  having  agricultural  possibilities,  but  the 
dryness  of  the  climate  would  demand  extensive  irrigation. 

The  express  reached  Fort  Walla  Walla,  or  as  Douglas  always 
names  it  in  his  journal,  Fort  Nez  Perces— after  the  Nez  Perce 
Indians  who  inhabit  that  territory— on  March  10,  1895,  one  week 
after  the  start  from  Fort  Vancouver.  Here  James  Douglas  left 
the  boats,  which  followed  the  ordinary  course  up  the  Columbia 
past  Fort  Okanogan  to  Fort  Colvile,  which  post  they  reached  on 
March  27.  Douglas  with  a party  of  three  men  proceeded  overland 
on  horseback  up  the  Columbia  to  the  junction  of  the  Snake  River, 
or  as  he  calls  it  “Lewis  and  Clark’s  River”,  following  closely  his 
route  of  1826.  On  March  15  he  encamped  at  Spokane  House,  and 
four  days  later  arrived  at  Fort  Colvile.  There  he  waited  for  the 
boats,  which  arrived,  as  we  have  seen,  on  March  27. 

The  weather  was  wretched,  and  Douglas  remained  at  Colvile 


journal,  p.  2. 

2Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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as  long  as  he  could  in  hope  that  the  skies  would  clear.  But  by 
April  4,  he  concluded  that  he  could  tarry  no  longer,  and  so  on  a 
“rainy,  wet  morning  and  the  atmosphere  so  overcharged  with 
vapours,  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  speedy  change,”  Douglas  embarked 
his  party,  which  now  was  made  up  of  four  passengers  and  twenty- 
three  men,  in  two  boats,  and  left  Fort  Colvile  in  a downpour. 

Francis  Heron,  a chief  trader  from  the  Columbia  Department 
who  had  also  been  invited  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Council  at 
Fort  Garry  accompanied  the  Express.  Technically  he  was  superior 
to  Douglas,  who  had  not  as  yet  received  his  commission,  and  \yhen 
the  party  was  ascending  the  river  above  the  Arrow  Lakes,  Heron 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  seniority.  It  was  only  a minor 
incident  and  it  is  evident  from  Douglas's  journal  that  Heron  under- 
took all  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  affair.  One  afternoon 
the  express  overtook  a certain  French-Canadian  engage , Brisette 
by  name,  with  his  wife  and  family,  in  a canoe  along  with  four 
Indians.  Brisette  claimed  that  Heron  had  promised  him  a passage 
for  himself  and  his  family  in  one  of  the  express  boats.  Now  it 
was  against  Dr.  McLoughlin’s  orders  that  any  women  and  children 
should  have  a passage  on  the  express  boats,  and  Douglas  was  very 
unwilling  to  disobey  the  instructions  he  had  received.  But  Heron 
in  an  interview  agreed  to  stand  between  Douglas  and  the  con- 
sequences which  might  result  from  this  breach  of  orders,  and  Bris- 
ette and  his  family  were  allowed  to  embark. 

On  April  11  the  express  reached  the  terrible  Dalles  des  Morts, 
above  Revelstoke,  B.C.  These  rapids,  so  dreaded  by  the  fur- 
traders,  for  several  fatal  accidents  had  occurred  there,  were  passed 
in  safety,  and  that  evening  the  party  encamped  at  St.  Martin’s 
Rapid.  The  scenery  on  the  Columbia  here  is  grand  in  the  extreme. 
Flanked  on  the  west  by  the  Gold  Range  and  on  the  east  by  the 
huge  massif  of  the  Selkirks  the  river  rushes  headlong  from  one 
rapids  to  another.  It  was  a dangerous  part  of  the  journey,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  Douglas  and  his  companions  were  much  re- 
lieved when  they  reached  the  Boat  Encampment  at  the  “Big  Bend” 
of  the  Columbia,  on  April  14,  without  mishap. 

At  the  Boat  Encampment  the  first  stage  of  the  long  journey  was 
completed.  The  boats  were  left  behind,  and  the  hard  overland 
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trail  up  to  Athabaska  Pass,  at  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
began.  Douglas  notes  in  his  journal  that  the  snow,  which  had 
been  from  thirty-six  to  forty  inches  deep  from  the  head  of  the 
Upper  Arrow  lake  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Boat  Encampment,  became 
less  and  less  as  the  party  approached  the  Mountains.  This  he 
claimed  was  “contrary  to  all  former  experience.”1  But  the  snow 
was  deep  enough  to  use  snow  shoes,  and  on  April  15  the  party 
encamped  at  the  “commencement  of  the  Big  Hill.”2  The  country 
through  which  they  had  come  from  the  Boat  Encampment  was 
heavily  wooded,  and  the  trail  led  through  a narrow  valley  between 
steep  hills. 

The  road  up  the  “Big  Hill”  was  “very  steep  and  difficult.  . . in 
many  places  towards  the  top  and  on  the  top  of  the  hill  boggy,  and 
often  almost  blocked  up  with  fallen  wood.”3  The  next  day,  April 
16,  Douglas  and  his  party  encamped  at  the  height  of  land  at  the 
summit  of  Athabaska  Pass.  In  his  journal  Douglas  gives  no 
description  of  the  Great  Divide.  This  was  not  the  first  time,  by 
any  means,  that  he  had  crossed  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Col- 
umbia to  the  sources  of  the  Athabaska  and  he  was  rather  too  busy 
to  make  notes  on  the  scenery.  But  John  Work,  who  crossed  the 
divide  for  the  first  time  in  October,  1823,  has  left  the  following 
account  of  his  impressions:4 

In  the  afternoon  we  crossed  the  height  of  land.  This  though  so 
named  is  in  a narrow  valley  which  we  have  been  following  and  is  enclosed 
between  high  mountains  topped  with  snow,  that  on  the  east  side  is  called 
McGillivray’s  Rock  in  honour  of  Mr.  W.  McGillivray  of  the  N.W.  Co. 

It  is  a very  high  mountain.  The  one  opposite  to  it  though  less  elevated  * 
is  also  very  high.  Between  these  two  mountains  are  situated  three  small 
lakes  all  in  a line,  in  the  one  we  first  came  to,  the  branch  of  the  Elk  or 
Athabaska  river  which  we  have  been  following  has  its  source  and  is  at 
first  very  narrow.  In  the  third  the  foul  or  faint  hearted  river  [sic],  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Columbia,  rises,  the  Middle  lake  empties  itself 

Bournai,  p.  18. 

2Ibid. 

3Journal  of  John  Work,  1823-1824,  entry  for  October  11,  1823.  Work  was 
travelling  towards  the  Boat  Encampment.  When  Douglas  crossed  in  the  opposite 
direction  in  April,  1835,  the  boggy  ground  at  the  top  of  the  hill  was  doubtless 
frozen. 

journal  of  John  Work,  1823-1824,  entry  for  October  10,  1823. 
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into  the  third  one  and  when  the  water  is  high  it  also  runs  into  the  first  one. 
So  that  at  the  season  of  the  high  water,  both  the  above  rivers  may  be 
said  to  have  their  rise  in  this  lake,  though  they  run  in  opposite  directions. 
The  foul  hearted  river  is  here  very  narrow  and  [goes]  tumbling  down 
through  rough  stones  and  rocks,  the  banks  in  many  places  soft  and  boggy. 
The  road  is  sometimes  in  the  one  and  sometimes  in  the  other  side  of  the 
river. 

The  arduous  snow-shoe  tramp  was  over  for  Douglas  and  his 
companions  when  they  reached  the  Grande  Bature  on  April  17. 
There  they  “had  the  satisfaction  of  treading  once  more  on  Terra 
Ferma.”1  Horses  from  Jasper  House,  or  as  Douglas  terms  it 
“Klynes”,  reached  the  wayfarers  next  day,  and  on  April  20  they 
arrived  at  the  three  log  huts  which  then  constituted  Jasper  House, 
where  they  were  most  hospitably  received  by  Michel  Klyne,  the 
post  master.  From  “Klynes”  the  route  lay  along  the  Athabaska 
River,  which  is  here  navigable.  Douglas  left  Jasper  House  on  the 
morning  of  April  21,  “with  one  canoe,  four  passengers  and  eight 
men.’*2  The  remainder  of  the  party  stayed  behind  to  “mend  and 
prepare  the  other  two  canoes  for  descending  the  river.” 

From  Jasper  House  to  Fort  A.ssiniboine  the  route  was  along  the 
Athabaska.  The  water  in  the  river  was  very  low,  and  there  was 
much  delay  on  account  of  ice.  The  other  canoes  caught  up  with 
him  on  April  24.  On  one  day  the  distance  traversed  was  only 
six  miles,  the  next  day  it  was  five  miles.  Douglas  became  very 
anxious.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery  hardly  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  time.  He  was  due  in  Red  River  Settlement  at  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  he  was  already  several  days  behind  schedule.  So 
he  resolved  upon  a new  plan  which  he  thus  describes:3 

My  plan  is  to  proceed  with  one  canoe  perfectly  light  and  ten  men,  in 
places  where  the  ice  has  already  disappeared  we  will  use  the  canoe,  and 
we  will  either  drag  or  carry  our  property  over  the  ice  wherever  we  may 
meet  with  it. 

Douglas’s  Journal  (1835),  p.  18.  The  spelling  is  his. 

2Ibid.,  p.  19.  The  site  of  Jasper  House  was  identified  by  Judge  F.  W. 
Howay  and  the  author  in  May,  1925.  It  is  near  Devona  Station  on  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  and  has  been  suitably  marked  by  the  Historic  Sites  and 
Monuments  Board  of  Canada. 

3 1 bid.,  pp.  21-22. 
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This  method  proved  successful,  and  the  light  canoe  reached 
Baptiste  river,  about  halfway  from  Jasper  House  to  Fort  Assini- 
boine,  the  next  day,  April  2G.  During  the  course  of  that  day 
Douglas  and  his  men  met  a canoe  which  had  been  five  days  battling 
its  way  up  the  river  from  Fort  Assiniboine.  For  two  whole  days 
the  crew  had  been  forced  to  stop  “by  the  ice  floating  downwards  in 
such  quantities  as  to  cover  the  entire  body  of  the  river.”1  That 
night  Douglas  and  his  party  encamped  forty  miles  above  Fort 
Assiniboine. 

They  must  have  been  afloat  early  the  next  morning  for  the  next 
entry  in  the  journal  reads  as  follows: 

Reached  Assiniboine  at  8 o'clock  and  at  half  past  commenced  the 
Portage  on  horseback. 

Douglas  was  wasting  no  time,  and  pressed  on  full  speed  to  Edmon- 
ton. He  arrived  at  that  post  on  April  30,  three  days  after  leaving 
Fort  Assiniboine.  As  the  crow  flies  the  distance  between  Fort 
Assiniboine  and  Edmonton  is  about  one  hundred  miles.  The 
country  is  open,  chiefly  prairie  “variegated  by  pleasant  groves  of 
trees  and  watered  by  numerous  “tiny  lakes  and  small  streams  of 
water.”2 

Having  spent  two  days  at  Edmonton,  Douglas  on  May  2 
started  down  the  Saskatchewan  in  boats,  but  soon  encountered 
difficulties  on  account  of  shallow  water.  The  rocks  and  gravel  beds 
were  concealed  from  view  “by  a small  depth  of  untransparent 
fluid,”  and  the  boats  constantly  grounded  on  the  gravel  beds  or 
struck  heavily  on  the  rocks.  The  crews  had  to  jump  overboard 
and  drag  the  boats  to  deeper  water,  “which”,  Douglas  adds, '“is 
certainly  not  an  agreeable  pastime  on  a cold  morning  with  ice  form- 
ing all  around  them.3 

Fort  Pitt,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  east  of 
Edmonton  and  just  a little  way  across  the  110th  meridian,  the 
modern  boundary  between  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  was  the  next 
port  of  call.  The  travellers  were  glad  of  its  friendly  shelter,  for 
they  had  just  arrived  at  that  post  when  a heavy  storm  of  hail  and 


1 Ibid .,  p.  22. 

mid.,  p.  24. 

iIbid.,  p.  25. 
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snow  commenced  which  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour.  Douglas  stayed 
over  night  at  the  fort  and  left  early  the  next  morning,  May  6. 
There  were  forty  tents  of  Cree  Indians  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  the  travel- 
lers learned  that  a war  party  of  Crees  had  just  gone  against  their 
ancient  enemies  the  Blackfeet.  On  May  9,  the  boats  tied  up  at 
Carlton  House,  situated  about  fifty  miles  south-west  of  Prince 
Albert. 

At  Carlton,  Douglas  left  the  boats  which  proceeded  on  their 
regulat  route  to  York  Factory.  He  stayed  two  days  at  this  post, 
and  on  May  11  began  his  overland  journey  to  Fort  Garry  in  the 
Red  River  Settlement.  In  his  party,  he  tells  us,  were  “6  men,  3 
Indians,  and  7 officers,  forming  in  all  a party  of  16  with  two  boys 
on  their  way  to  Red  River  School.”1  From  Carlton  the  course  was 
‘‘about  east  by  north  during  the  whole  of  this  day’s  journey.” 
The  country  was  in  some  places  level  and  open,  in  others  it  was 
covered  with  small  aspen  trees.  There  were  numerous  small  lakes. 
Eighteen  miles  from  the  fort  the  travellers  crossed  ‘‘the  south 
branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  commonly  called  bow  river.”2 
That  night  they  encamped  ‘TO  miles  beyond  Bow  river  in  sight 
of  Mouton’s  Hall.”3 

Soon  the  travellers  reached  the  open  prairie,  and  for  nearly 
a week  their  route  lay  through  beautiful  country,  ‘‘here  and  there 
covered  with  Poplar  and  Willow  copses  and  small  lakes  of  brakish 
water.”4  On  May  18,  Douglas  and  his  companions  arrived  at 
Fort  Pelly,  situated  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Assiniboine  river, 
in  what  is  now  eastern  Saskatchewan,  close  to  the  Manitoba  border. 
From  Fort  Pelly  the  party  made  its  way  on  May  21  to  Fort  Garry. 
The  horses,  in  spite  of  a two  day’s  rest  at  Fort  Pelly,  were  tired  out, 
and  progress  was  very  slow.  But  it  was  beautiful  spring  weather, 
except  for  a few  passing  showers,  and  there  was  still  time  to  get  to 
Fort  Garry  before  the  meeting  of  Council.  On  Saturday,  May  23, 
they  came  to  the  Shell  river.  The  recent  rains  had  swollen  the 
stream  to  such  an  extent  that  the  travellers  had  to  construct  a raft. 

'Ibid.,  p.  29. 

2Jbid.,  p.  30. 

•This  word  is  practically  illegible.  It  might  be  “Mountains”. 

^Journal,  p.  31. 
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That  night  they  encamped  twelve  miles  beyond  Shell  river.  The 
following  entry  in  Douglas’s  journal  is  testimony  to  the  picturesque- 
ness of  the  country  through  which  they  had  been  passing:1 

Beautiful  country  to-day,  hills  gracefully  sloping  and  extensive 
valleys,  groves  of  wood  and  streams  of  water  with  a thousand  other 
indiscribable  beauties  all  tending  to  embellish  the  scene. 

At  length  on  May  30  the  “Stone  Fort”,  as  Lower  Fort  Garry 
was  universally  termed  by  the  fur-traders,  appeared  in  sight,  and 
the  long  journey  was  over.2  Four  days  later  James  Douglas 
received  his  commission  as  chief  trader,  and  took  his  place  in  the 
Council  of  the  Northern  Department  of  Rupert’s  Land.  Francis 
Fleron  was  also  present  at  the  sessions,  which  were  presided  over 
by  Governor  Simpson. 

At  this  Council  reference  was  made  to  the  recent  discovery  by 
John  McLeod  of  Pelly’s  river,  “falling  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Pacific,  presenting  a field  for  extension  of  trade  in  that  quarter.” 
It  was  accordingly  resolved: 

That  the  present  Establishment  of  Fort  Halkett  be  removed  to 
Dease’s  Lake,  Summer  1836  if  possible,  and  that  measures  be  concerted  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a new  Post  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  at  least 
200  miles  distant  in  a direct  line  from  the  height  of  land  towards  the 
Pacific,  in  the  summer  of  1837-38.3 

Arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  transportation  of  the  outfit 
for  the  interior,  and  it  was  directed  that  the  boats  be  manned  in 
part  by  “ingoing  servants  belonging  to  the  Columbia  District.”4 * 
Horses  were  to  be  provided  at  Edmonton  for  conveying  “the 
Columbia  property  to  Fort  Assiniboine;  the  charge  for  transport 
to  be  5/-  for  each  piece  of  90  lbs.  weight,”  Directions  were  also 
given  “that  Craft  be  always  in  readiness  at  Fort  Assiniboine  and 
at  Rocky  Mountains  House  for  the  conveyance  of  people  and 
' property  belonging  to  the  Columbia  Department.”6 


^Ibid.,  p.  32. 

2Lower  Fort  Garry  is  situated  twenty  miles  down  the  Red  River  from  Upper 
Fort  Garry,  now  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  Cf.  Robert  Watson,  Lower  Fort  Garry, 
(Winnipeg,  1928). 

3Minutes  of  Council,  1835,  Section  18,  Oliver,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  712. 

*Ibid.,  p.  713. 

6Ibid.,  p.  714. 
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Douglas  remained  at  Fort  Garry  until  June  10,  when  he  started 
for  York  Factory.  While  at  Red  River,  with  characteristic  interest 
in  all  possible  details  of  the  company’s  service,  he  copied  out  ex- 
tracts from  letters  received  from  England,  and  made  rough  draw- 
ings in  his  journal  of  the  plans  of  the  Governor’s  House,  and  also 
of  a garden  which  was  probably  connected  with  that  official  resi- 
dence. He  even  included  a rough  sketch  of  a “Machine  for  tying 
up  Teas.”1 

The  entry  in  the  journal  for  June  10,  1835,  the  day  on  which 
Douglas  left  Fort  Garry,  runs  as  follows:2 

Today  at  4 o'clock  in  the  afternoon  left  the  stone  fort  after  a stay 
of  10  days  in  the  Colony.  There  appears  to  be  a natural  division  of  this 
settlement  into  five  separate  districts  namely,  following  the  order  we 
observe  in  descending  the  river,  the  lower  district  composed  entirely  of 
Native  Indians,  the  second  of  Orkney  men,  the  third  of  Scotchmen,  the 
fourth  above  the  forks  Canadians  and  the  fifth  at  the  white  horse  plain 
half  Breeds. 

The  journey  down  the  Red  river  and  along  Lake  Winnipeg 
to  Norway  House  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  must  have  been 
entirely  uneventful  since  Douglas  next  records  his  arrival  at  Norway 
House  on  June  17  “in  the  afternoon”.  From  Norway  House  the 
route  was  over  portages  to  Oxford  Lake,  thence  by  way  of  Hayes 
river  to  York  Factory.  Douglas  reached  “the  Factory”,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  Hayes  river,  on  June  24,  exactly  two  weeks  after 
he  left  Fort  Garry. 

From  June  24  to  July  16  no  entries  at  all  appear  in  the  journal. 
Douglas  was  at  York  Factory  transacting  the  business  of  the 
Columbia  Department,  getting  supplies  together,  and  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  men  who  were  destined  for  the  Columbia. 
By  July  16  all  preparations  for  the  return  journey  were  complete, 
and  a start  was  made.  The  journal  bears  the  following  record:3 

July  Thursday  16th. 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  took  our  departure  from 
York  Factory  on  our  return  to  the  Columbia.  We  are  two  Boats  in 
company  and  we  expect  to  overtake  within  the  course  of  a day  or  two  7 

^Journal,  pp.  138-149.  The  most  important  reference  in  these  letters  if  to 
the  despatch  of  a steam-boat,  the  Beaver,  to  the  Columbia. 

2Ibid.,  p.  34.  The  spelling  is  his. 

3 1 bid.,  p.  37. 
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more  Boats  which  left  yesterday.  In  these  Boats  the  Columbia  party 
consisting  of  21  Labourers  and  3 Passengers  are  embarked,  and  will  assist 
in  transporting  the  property  required  for  the  trade  of  that  District  as  far 
as  Edmonton  where  we  leave  them  to  their  own  resources.  At  Norway 
House  we  will  be  joined  by  two  additional  gentlemen  and  one  more  in  the 
Saskatchewan  forming  in  all  27  Persons  besides  two  families. 

The  Boats  are  manned  with  crews  of  7 and  a few  of  8 men,  but  many 
of  them  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  severe  colds  contracted  at  York 
or  on  the  journey  downwards  which  in  several  cases  has  rendered  the 
sufferer  unfit  for  duty  and,  in  many  instances  particularly  with  the  Natives 
terminated  by  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  lungs  generally  proving  fatal. 
A cold  North  east  wind  blowing  off  the  ice  in  the  Bay  accompanied  by  rain. 

Encamped  12  miles  distant  from  the  Fort. 

The  seven  boats  were  overtaken  the  next  day,  and  the  wind 
being  favourable,  sails  were  erected.  The  wind  dropped  the  next 
afternoon,  and  the  men  had  to  get  out  the  tracking  lines  and  begin 
to  pull  the  heavily  laden  boats  against  the  stream.  This  was 
gruelling  work  and,  on  this  occasion,  had  to  be  continued  for  two 
days.  Oxford  House  was  reached  on  July  28,  and  on  August  2 
the  boats  arrived  at  Norway  House. 

No  halt  was  possible  at  Norway  House,  and  the  boats  left  again 
on  August  3 to  cross  Lake  Winnipeg  to  the  Grand  Rapid  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan.  Bad  weather  was  encountered  off 
Mossy  Point,  where  Lake  Winnipeg  makes  a big  bend  to  the  north- 
west, and  the  journey  was  broken  until  the  boisterous  wind  died 
down. 

But  fair  weather  came  at  last,  and  the  boats  made  their  way  to 
Grand  Rapid.  Here  Douglas  met  a Dr.  King,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  Captain  Back’s  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions  to 
rescue  Captain  John  Ross,  who  was  reported  to  be  lost  somewhere 
in  the  northern  seas.  Captain  Back  did  not  find  Captain  Ross, 
who  had  returned  to  England  in  safety,  but  made  valuable  ex- 
plorations in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Fish  river,  or  as  it  is  some- 
times termed  in  his  honour,  Back’s  river.  Dr.  King  gave  Douglas 
a long  account  of  Great  Fish  river,  all  of  which  was  duly  trans- 
cribed in  the  journal.1 

Grand  Rapid  and  its  portage  were  left  behind  on  August  10, 

1Ibid.,  pp.  43-44.  Douglas  was  now  accompanying  the  Saskatchewan 
brigade. 
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and  six  days  later  the  boats  reached  Cumberland  House.  The 
next  morning,  August  17,  the  voyage  was  resumed.  Douglas’s 
entry  for  that  day  reads  as  follows:1 

Early  in  the  morning  left  Cumberland,  the  entire  party  of  nine  boats 
being  in  company.  Proceeded  through  the  narrow  channel  leading  from 
Cumberland  lake  to  the  main  river,  which  is  still  very  high  and  in 
consequence  full  from  bank  to  bank.  The  water  is  so  thick  and  muddy 
as  to  be  scarcely  fit  for  use.  As  we  ascend,  the  banks  are  more  elevated 
than  in  the  lower  parts  and  are  covered  with  the  aspen,  poplar  and  willows. 
I observed  a red  currant  bush  today.  The  oar  was  in  constant  use  all  day. 
Showers  of  rain. 

The  journey  up  the  Saskatchewan  was  quite  uneventful. 

> Where  possible,  the  men  rowed  against  the  current,  but  in  many 

places  the  tracking  lines  were  in  use.  On  August  25  the  travellers 
ascended  the  much  dreaded  Crooked  Rapid  without  mishap,  and 
two  days  later  they  arrived  at  Carlton  House.  There  it  was  found 
that  the  severe  frost  had  destroyed  the  potato  crops.  The  wheat 
was  still  green  with  the  ears  not  filled  out,  but  the  barley  being 
hardier  had  suffered  less  and  had  a fine  appearance. 

Herds  of  buffalo  were  sighted  on  September  4,  but  they  were 
too  far  off  for  the  party  to  obtain  a supply  of  fresh  meat.  The 
next  day,  near  Battle  river,  McLeod,  who  was  to  accompany  the 
express  to  the  Columbia,  made  his  appearance.  Fort  Pitt  was  the 
next  stopping  place.  The  next  day,  September  10,  Douglas  set  off 
ahead  of  the  others,  “with  only  one  boat  pretty  strongly  manned 
and  with  less  loading  than  the  others,  in  order  to  proceed  on  ahead 
of  the  brigade  to  Edmonton,  from  whence  it  is  necessary  to  despatch 
a few  men  to  Fort  Assiniboine  to  prepare  the  canoes  and  make 
other  arrangements  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  main  party.”2 

It  was  a hard  journey  to  Edmonton,  for  Douglas’s  men  were 
utterly  fagged  out.  They  had  been  going  steadily  for  two  months 
since  they  left  York  Factory,  and  some  of  that  time  they  had  been 
employed  in  tracking  the  boats  up  the  rapids  or  in  dragging  them 
over  the  portages.  But  at  length  they  reached  Edmonton  on 
September  17,  and  there  the  boatmen  obtained  a well-earned  rest. 


]Ibid.,  p.  47. 

2 1 bid,.,  p.  56. 
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The  horse  brigade  was  formed  at  Edmonton  to  go  overland  to 
Fort  Assiniboine. 

At  Edmonton  Douglas  remained  until  September  21.  It  is  to 
be  inferred  that  the  other  boats  arrived  during  this  interval,  for  a 
start  was  made  on  that  day.  Douglas  thus  chronicles  the  beginning 
of  this  new  stage  in  the  long  voyage  to  the  Columbia:1 

Monday  21st  Sept(ember)  1835 

Left  Edmonton  this  morning  at  8 o’clock  with  our  party  for  the 
Columbia  consisting  altogether  of  24  servants,  6 gentlemen  besides  two 
families  with  their  attendants.  Our  property  is  now  conveyed  by  horses 
and  will  be  thus  forwarded  as  far  as  Assiniboine,  from  whence  we  once 
more  betake  ourselves  to  the  water.  We  have  in  all  51  horses,  of  which 
number  39  carry  burthens,  and  11  are  for  the  passengers. 

The  journey  on  horseback  was  accomplished  in  four  days.  Nothing 
of  importance  occurred,  and  the  brigade  arrived  at  Fort  Assiniboine 
on  September  25.  But  here  fresh  difficulties  awaited  Douglas. 
It  is  well  to  let  him  tell  his  story  in  his  own  words:2 

On  arrival  here  yesterday  afternoon  we  found  the  men  who  has 
preceded  us  from  Edmonton  busily  occupied  in  repairing  and  strengthening 
the  canoes,  a work  which  was  nearly  completed  this  morning.  Two  of  the 
canoes  are  old  and  two  of  them  were  made  at  Slave  lake  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  summer;  tho’  they  were  made  at  different  times 
and  by  different  persons  they  bear  a close  resemblance  to  each  other  in 
many  respects,  but  chiefly  in  being  made  of  the  most  wretched  materials, 
and  the  new  ones  of  the  worst  possible  construction  being  very  narrow, 
deep  and  consequently  of  a great  draft  of  water. 

Three  boats  built  here  last  summer  of  24  and  22  feet  keel  and  8 and 
7 yi  feet  middle  thraft  [sicj,  being  light  and  well  proportioned,  offer  strong 
inducements  to  abandon  the  canoes,  and  adopt  the  boats  as  the  safest 
method  of  conveyance  up  the  river. 

Advantages  of 

Canoes — Lightness  of  fabric,  swiftness. 

Boats — Strength,  durability,  insusceptibility  of  injury. 

Disadvantages  of 
Canoes — Susceptibility  of  injury. 

Boats — Weight,  difficulty  of  propelling  against  a powerful  current. 

A trial  was  made  this  morning  to  ascertain  the  speed  of  the  two  crafts, 
which  did  not  result  so  unfavourably  to  the  Boat  as  I anticipated  and  I am 
now  of  opinion  that  with  the  same  cargo  a Boat  will  reach  the  mountains 


1 Ibid .,  p.  60. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  61.  The  Slave  lake  referred  to  is  Lesser  Slave  lake. 
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nearly  as  expeditiously  as  a canoe.  The  one  is  certainly  more  easily 
propelled  than  the  other,  but  the  canoe  frequently  stands  in  need  of 
repairs,  and  much  time  is  unavoidably  lost  in  that  way  whereas  the  Boat 
moves  on  rather  slowly  it  is  true,  but  with  little  detention  of  any  kind. 

Evidently  the  boats  won  the  victory  for  the  next  entry  reads: 
“Left  Ft.  Assiniboine  with  3 Boats  at  3 p.m.  9 men  per  boat.’’ 
The  date  of  departure  was  Saturday,  September  26,  1835.  It  was 
heavy  going.  The  men  had  to  track  the  boats  up  the  Athabaska 
against  a very  strong  current,  and  up  many  rapids.  About  twenty 
miles  a day  was  the  average  rate  of  progress.  On  October  3 the 
travellers  arrived  at  “a  cache  of  Leather  made  by  the  party  of  last 
summer  who  were  prevented  by  the  sudden  and  uncommon  rise 
of  the  water  from  conveying  it  toMountain.”1  (sic) . The  Minutes  of 
Council  of  1835  tell  us  something  about  this  leather  which  was  being 
taken  to  Jasper  House  for  transport  to  New  Caledonia.2  These 
additional  eighteen  pieces  of  leather  meant  a considerable,  and 
quite  unwelcome,  increase  of  weight  in  the  already  heavily  laden 
boats.  In  the  rapids  three  towing-lines  had  to  be  attached  to  each 
boat,  for  “singly  they  snap  like  cobweb.” 

At  length  the  tired  boatmen  passed  the  lordly  Roche  Miette 
and  arrived  at  “Klynes”,  or  Jasper  House,  on  October  9.  The  trip 
on  foot  across  the  mountains  began  the  next  day.  Douglas 
reckoned  that  it  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Jasper 
House  to  the  Boat  Encampment.  This  distance  they  covered  in 
seven  days,  arriving  at  the  Boat  Encampment  on  October  16. 
While  crossing  the  mountains,  the  party  encountered  rain  and  snow 
alternately.  At  the  encampment  they  found  three  men  from  Fort 
Colvile  in  charge  of  a French-Canadian  named  Canote  anxiously 
waiting  for  them.  These  men,  according  to  instructions,  had  been 
at  the  Boat  Encampment  since  October  1.  Canote  had  sent  four 

lIbid.}  pp.  64-65. 

201iver,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  714.  Minutes  of  Council,  1835,  Section  30: 

“That  the  New  Caledonia  Requisition  for  Leather,  etc.,  be  provided  at 
Jasper  House  to  be  taken  thither  in  the  course  of  next  summer  by  5 of  the  recruits, 
coming  by  the  Ship  and  to  be  forwarded  as  supernumeraries  this  ensuing  Fall; 
these  men  to  remain  inland  and  to  be  appointed  to  the  Columbia  Department 
next  Fall.  That  the  Leather,  etc.,  to  be  taken  from  Jasper’s  to  Tete  Jaune  Cache 
by  Servants  that  will  be  appointed  to  New  Caledonia  District  next  year.” 
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men  back  to  Fort  Colvile,  and  had  remained  at  the  rendezvous 
with  the  other  two. 

The  journey  to  Fort  Colvile  was  uneventful.  The  express 
arrived  at  Colvile  on  October  21,  and  at  Fort  Okanogan  on  October 
24.  The  entries  in  the  journal  are  now  the  briefest  possible. 
Douglas  was  going  over  well-known  ground.  The  last  entries 
read  as  follows: 

Tuesday  27 

Nez  Perce  s 

Wednesday  28th.  . . 

Here  the  journal  ends  abruptly.  Douglas  arrived  at  Fort  Walla 
Walla  or  Nez  Perces  on  October  27.  It  usually  took  a week  to  go 
from  Fort  Walla  Walla  to  Fort  Vancouver.  So  we  may  infer  that 
on  November  3,  or  at  the  latest  November  4,  1835,  James  Douglas 
was  at  home  once  more,  after  an  absence  of  eight  months. 

During  this  long  journey  from  Fort  Vancouver  to  York  Factory 
and  back,  Douglas  had  twice  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  foot, 
had  travelled  in  boats  and  canoes,  on  horseback  and  even  on  snow- 
shoes.  The  distance  covered  was  nearly  five  thousand  miles. 
He  had  left  Fort  Vancouver  in  the  early  spring,  had  found  wintry 
weather  the  moment  he  passed  the  Cascades,  had  crossed  snow 
fields  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  then  had  found  the  rivers  to 
the  east  of  the  mountains  just  breaking  up.  When  journeying 
from  Fort  Carlton  to  Fort  Garry  he  had  seen  the  prairie  at  its  best, 
but  there  was  still  ice  in  Hudson  Bay  when  he  reached  York 
Factory  at  the  end  of  June! 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about  the  journal  is  the 
very  matter  of  fact  manner  in  which  James  Douglas  records  all 
these  facts.  He  is  conscious  of  performing  no  special  feat.  It  was 
nothing  extraordinary  for  a fur-trader,  especially  one  from  the 
Columbia  Department,  to  guide  the  express  across  the  mountains 
to  Hudson  Bay.  The  route  was  well  known.  There  were  posts 
along  the  Columbia,  the  Athabasca,  and  the  Saskatchewan.  The 
distances  covered  each  day  were  not  excessive.  What  a leader 
had  to  be  most  careful  about  was  not  to  work  his  men  too  hard. 
But  the  voyageurs  were  tough  and  were  accustomed  to  gruelling 
tasks  which  would  have  appalled  less  hardy  men.  We  who  watch 
the  ever-changing  vistas  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  observa- 
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tion  car  of  a modern  transcontinental  train  may  well  remember 
James  Douglas  toiling  up  the  “Big  Hill”  over  a rough  trail,  ac- 
companied by  his  voyageurs,  who  were  carrying  their  ninety-pound 
packs ! 

At  Fort  Vancouver,  Douglas,  doubtless,  soon  settled  down  to  the 
routine  life  of  the  post.  Now  that  he  was  a chief  trader  he  pos- 
sessed more  authority  in  the  Columbia  department,  but  he  had 
already  for  years  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  chief,  Dr.  McLoughlin. 
At  thirty-two  James  Douglas  was  well  advanced  on  the  highroad 
to  success. 

In  the  spring  of  1836  Fort  Vancouver  welcomed  the  steamer 
Beaver , that  stout  little  craft  which  was  to  plough  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  coast  for  over  half  a century  until  she  was  finally  wrecked 
off  Prospect  Point,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  in  1888. 1 The  Beaver  came 
round  Cape  Horn  as  a sailing  vessel,  and  was  fitted  out  as  a steamer 
after  she  arrived  on  the  Columbia.  On  her  trial  trip  as  a steam 
vessel  she  had  aboard  her  a distinguished  company  consisting  of 
Dr.  McLoughlin,  James  Douglas,  Archibald  McKinlay,  and  John 
Work,  with  their  respective  families;  also  Pierre  Chrysologue  Pam- 
brun,  the  F.everend  Samuel  Parker,  and  several  other  persons. 
It  was  a great  occasion,  and  the  Beaver  scored  a triumph. 

On  September  12,  1836,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Whitman  ac- 
companied by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  and  Mrs.  Spalding  arrived  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  “the  New  York  of  the  Pacific  Ocean”,  as  Mrs.  Whitman 
terms  it  in  her  journal.  The  missionaries  were  given  a hearty 
welcome  by  McLoughlin,  Douglas,  and  Tolmie,  the  surgeon  at  the 
fort.  Mrs.  Whitman  and  Mrs.  Spalding  were  introduced  to  Mrs. 
McLoughlin  and  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  were  invited  to  walk  in  the  gar- 
den. Mrs.  Whitman  thus  records  her  impressions  in  her  journal  :2 

xThe  Historic  Sites  and  Monuments  Board  of  Canada  unveiled  in  May, 
1925,  a memorial  tablet  to  the  Beaver  at  Prospect  Point.  A model  of  the  Beaver 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Columbia  Archives  in  Victoria,  B.C.  The  vessel  was 
of  rather  curious  construction,  the  side  wheels  being  placed  farther  forward  than 
was  usual.  But  she  was  a very  trim  little  craft,  and  did  excellent  work  for  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  James  Douglas  travelled  on  her  on  many  occasions. 

2Mrs.  Whitman’s  Journal  for  Sept.  12  (1836).  The  word  “grapes”  is 
omitted  in  the  text  as  printed  in  Eells,  Marcus  Whitman,  p.  90.  Another  version 
of  this  story  is  to  the  effect  that  the  gentleman  in  question  was  given  the  apple 
seeds  by  the  young  lady  who  sat  next  him  at  dinner. 
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What  a delightful  place  this  is;  what  a contrast  to  the  rough,  barren, 
sand  plains,  through  which  we  had  so  recently  passed.  Here  we  find  fruit 
of  every  description,  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  pears,  plums  and  fig  trees 
in  abundance;  also  cucumbers,  melons,  beans,  peas,  beets,  cabbage, 
tomatoes  and  every  kind  of  vegetable  too  numerous  to  mention.  Every 
part  is  very  neat  and  tastefully  arranged,  with  fine  walks,  lined  on  each 
side  with  str'awberry  vines.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  garden  is  a good 
summer  house  covered  with  grape  vines.  Here  I must  mention  the  origin 
of  those  [grapes]  and  apples.  A gentleman,  twelve  years  ago,  while  at  a 
party  in  London,  put  the  seeds  of  the  grapes  and  apples  into  his  pocket. 
Soon  afterwards  he  took  a voyage  to  this  country  and  left  them  here,  and 
now  they  are  greatly  multiplied. 

Mrs.  Whitman  also  records  her  pleasure  at  meeting  at  Fort 
Vancouver  the  Rev.  Herbert  and  Mrs.  Jane  Beaver,  who  had 
recently  arrived  from  England  on  board  the  Ncreide.  Mr.  Beaver 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  as  chaplain 
at  this  post,  and  set  to  work  at  once  with  rather  more  zeal  than 
tact  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  His  wife  disdained  to 
associate  with  the  half-breed  ladies  of  the  fort,  whose  nuptials  had 
not  been  celebrated  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Beavers  were  not  happy  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  returned  to 
England  in  1838.  But  during  their  stay  James  Douglas  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  being  formally  united  to  his  wife  in 
accordance  with  the  forms  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  This  event  took  place  in  February,  1837. 

A few  weeks  before  this  auspicious  occurance  Douglas  had  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  near  Fort  George  (Astoria),  and  conducting 
to  Fort  Vancouver,  a certain  American  traveller  William  A.  Slacum. 
Slacum  was  a secret  agent  of  the  United  States  government  sent  to 
examine  the  fertile  land  of  Oregon  and  to  make  a report  on  that 
subject.  Douglas  conducted  Slacum  to  Fort  Vancouver,  arriving 
at  that  post  during  the  first  week  of  January,  1837. 1 Slacum  was 

courteously  treated  by  McLoughlin,  and  spent  several  days  at 
Fort  Vancouver.  He  then  visited  the  Methodist  mission  on  the 
Willamette  river,  and  soon  after  left  the  coast  on  board  the  Loriot, 

ffslacum’s  Report  on  Oregon,  1836-7,  published  in  O.H.S.Q.,  XIII,  177-224, 
does  not  give  the  date.  It  probably  was  January  2 (ibid.,  183).  While  in  Oregon 
Slacum  gathered  much  valuable  data  which  were  afterwards  used  to  good  effect 
by  the  Americans.  He  also  helped  to  found  the  Willamette  Cattle  Company. 
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the  vessel  which  had  brought  him  to  the  Columbia.  In  his  report 
Slacum  pointed  out  that  McLoughlin  was  expecting  that  the 
Columbia  River  would  be  made  the  boundary  between  British 
and  American  territory,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
with  that  end  in  view  was  inducing  the  retiring  servants  of  the 
company  to  settle  to  the  north  of  the  river.1  The  doctor  wished 
to  form  a sort  of  British  colony  on  the  Cowlitz  river,  which  runs 
into  the  Columbia  from  the  north  and  therefore,  urged  these 
ex-servants  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  take  up  land  there, 
and  not  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Columbia.  Slacum  was  convinced  that  the  Americans  should 
claim  the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  boundary  and  not  abandon 
their  claims  to  Puget  Sound.2 

From  a reference  in  one  of  Archibald  McDonald’s  letters  to 
Ermatinger,  it  is  evident  that  James  Douglas  started  out  with  the 
express  from  Fort  Vancouver  in  1837,  but  was  forced  to  turn  back 
again  from  Fort  Colvile  on  account  of  the  illness  of  Benjamin 
McKenzie,  the  storekeeper  and  accountant  at  the  depot.3  Douglas 
was  needed  to  take  charge  of  affairs  at  Fort  Vancouver.  Duncan 
Finlayson,  as  we  have  noticed,  returned  over  the  mountains  with 
the  express.  It  was  expected  that  Dr.  McLoughlin  would  soon 
be  leaving  for  a visit  to  England,  so  it  was  essential  that  Douglas 
should  be  at  the  depot  of  the  Columbia  department. 

From  the  Minutes  of  Council  of  1837  it  is  evident  that  James 
Douglas  was  to  be  left  in  charge  of  a large  portion  of  the  Columbia 
department  during  the  absence  of  Dr.  McLoughlin.  Paragraph  67 
of  those  minutes  runs  as  follows:4 

That  it  be  discretionary  with  Chief  Trader  Douglas  to  make  the 
appointments  of  the  Gentlemen  attached  to  Fort  Vancouver  and  the  lower 
establishments  of  the  Columbia;  likewise  the  Coasting  Trade,  Expeditions, 


1 Ibid .,  p.  204.  “Dr.  McLoughlin  now  compels  the  Canadians,  whose  term 
of  service  expires,  and  who  are  anxious  to  become  farmers,  to  settle  on  this  river 
[the  Cowlitz],  as  it  lies  north  of  the  Columbia.  The  reason  he  assigns  is,  that  the 
north  side  of  the  Columbia  river  will  belong  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.” 

2 Ibid. 

3McDonald  to  Ermatinger,  Fort  Colvile,  April  27,  1837  (Ermatinger  Letters, 
p.  59). 

401iver,  op.  cit.  II,  767. 
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Shipping  &c.,  as  he  may  consider  expedient-  and  also  that  it  be  discretion- 
ary with  the  Senior  Commissioned  Officer  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Columbia  to  make  the  appointments  of  the  Gentlemen  attached  to  that 
branch  of  the  business  as  he  may  find  necessary. 

Douglas  was  also  directed  to  “take  the  necessary  steps  to  “employ 
the  shipping  in  the  Coasting  and  Timber  Trades  and  to  carry  into 
effect  the  objects  noticed  in  the  Governor  and  Committee’s  dispatch 
of  25th  January  1837,  and  in  Governor  Simpson’s  letter  of  1837. ”* 

This  reference  to  the  shipping  is  important.  Miss  Katharine 
Judson  has  shown  that  there  was  a distinct  difference  of  opinion 
between  Governor  Simpson  and  Dr.  McLoughlin  on  this  point. 
McLoughlin  “wanted  many  posts  along  the  coast  and  only  vessels 
enough  to  carry  supplies  to  them,  and  bring  back  furs  from  them, 
trading  with  the  Sandwich  Islands  at  other  times.  Simpson’s 
policy  was  to  use  the  vessels  almost  all  together  and  to  have  no 
land  posts,  if  possible  to  avoid  them,  or  as  few  as  possible  and  as 
small  as  possible.1 2 

McLoughlin  was  strong  enough  to  fight  Simpson,  so  during  his 
presence  at  Fort  Vancouver  the  policy  of  the  Governor-in-Chief 
was  not  likely  to  prevail.  But  when  McLoughlin  went  to  England, 
and  James  Douglas  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  shipping,  it  would 
appear  from  the  extract  quoted  above  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Governor  and  Committee  in  England  and  the  Governor-in-Chief 
were  to  be  obeyed  to  the  letter. 

Although  Dr.  McLoughlin  had  been  definitely  instructed  in  a 
despatch  of  the  Governor  and  Committee,  bearing  the  date  of 
February,  1837,  to  “proceed  to  England  via  Cape  Horn”,  he  seems 
to  have  gone  east  across  the  Rocky  Mountains.  John  Tod  writing 
from  Oxford  House  on  July  12,  1838,  to  Edward  Ermatinger  gives 
the  following  account  of  a meeting  with  Dr.  McLoughlin  “in  Lake 
Winnipeg.”3 

1Ibid.,  p.  768,  paragraph  69. 

2Katharine  B.  Judson,  introduction  to  Dr.  McLoughlin ’s  letter  to  Sir  George 
Simpson,  March  20,  1844,  in  O.H.S.Q.,  xvii,  216.  This  letter  is  printed  in  full, 
(ibid.,  218-239). 

Mod  to  Ermatinger,  Oxford  lake,  July  12,  1838,  (Ermatinger  Papers,  p.  51). 
Tod’s  spelling  is  as  original  as  himself.  He  had  taken  his  wife  to  Great  Britain 
in  1837,  and  had  returned  by  way  of  Canada,  spending  part  of  the  winter  at 
St.  Thomas,  Upper  Canada,  as  the  guest  of  his  old  friend  Edward  Ermatinger. 
McLoughlin ’s  opinions  would  have  been  unfavourably  received  in  St.  Thomas. 
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The  Doctor,  who  has  at  length  descended  from  his  roost,  I met  in 
Lake  Winnipeg — we  breakfasted  together,  and  talked  incessantly  all  the 
while  of  the  late  events  of  Canada — he  was  strenuous  in  support  of  that 
arch  rebel  Pappeneau  [«'c]  and  his  party.  I took  the  liberty  to  say  in 
a jocund  way  that  it  was  fortunate  for  him,  he  had  not  been  with  me  last 
winter,  otherwise,  I should  have  most  probably  been  now  carrying  an 
account  of  his  trial,  for  the  gratification  of  his  friends. 

While  in  command  at  Fort  Vancouver  James  Douglas  was  called 
upon  to  entertain  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  commander  of  H.M.S. 
Sulpher,  a surveying  vessel  which  was  operating  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  arrived  at  Fort  Vancouver  on  August 
9,  1839,  and  was  hospitably  received  by  Douglas  and  assigned 
apartments  in  the  fort.  Belcher  seems  to  have  been  pleased  at  his 
entertainment,  but  was  quite  annoyed  to  learn  that  his  crews 
could  not  be  supplied  with  fresh  meat  and  vegetables.  Thus  he 
was  surprised  to  find  the  state  of  affairs  in  what  he  terms  “a  British 
possession”.  He  also  states  that  the  appellation  of  Fort  Vancouver 
“is  clearly  a misnomer”,  since  “no  Fort  Vancouver  exists;  it  is 
merely  the  mercantile  post  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.”1 
From  the  above  quotations  it  is  quite  evident  that  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  had  never  heard  of  the  Treaty  of  1818,  which  provided 
for  the  joint  occupation  of  the  Oregon  Territory  or  of  the  renewal 
in  1827,  but  was  labouring  under  the  delusion  that  Oregon  was  a 
British  possession. 

It  was  also  during  the  period  that  James  Douglas  was  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  Vancouver  that  the  first  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
to  Oregon  arrived.  These  were  the  Rev.  Francis  Norbert  Blanchet 
and  the  Rev.  Modeste  Demers,  who  left  Montreal  in  May,  1838, 
with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  express  and  arrived  at  Fort 
Vancouver  on  November  24  of  the  same  year.  There,  according 
to  the  account  given  by  Father  de  Smet  in  his  Oregon  Missions, 
“they  were  received  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  by  James 
Douglas,  Esq.,  who  commanded  that  post  during  the  absence  of 
Mr.  McLoughlin  in  England.”2  In  the  following  summer  Douglas 

1 Belcher,  Narrative  of  a Voyage  round  the  World  performed  in  Her  Majesty's 
Ship  Sulpher,  during  the  years  1836-42  (London,  Colburn,  1843),  Vol.  I,  p.  295. 

2De  Smet,  Oregon  Missions  and  Travels  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1845-46 
(New  York,  1847),  p.  18. 
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allowed  these  Roman  Catholic  priests  to  form  an  establishment  in 
the  valley  of  the  Willamette.  Previous  to  this  time  the  Governor 
and  Committee  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  been  averse 
to  allowing  the  priests  to  found  a mission  in  this  valley,  which  lies 
to  the  south  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  had  wished  the  reverend 
fathers  to  work  in  the  Cowlitz  valley,  but  now  they  had  withdrawn 
their  objections  to  the  Willamette.  There  was  already  quite  a 
large  colony  of  French-Canadians  settled  on  the  Willamette,  and 
it  was  not  deemed  right  to  deprive  them  any  longer  of  the  mini- 
strations of  their  Church.1 

During  McLoughlin’s  stay  in  England,  in  1838-39,  he  was 
instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural 
Company.  This  company  was  accurately  described  by  Sir  George  / 
Simpson  as  “an  off-shoot  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company;  an 
agricultural  establishment  formed  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
or  parties  connected  with  or  interested  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany, encouraged  by  the  Government  of  the  day.”2  The  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  made  over  to  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Com- 
pany all  its  horses  and  live  stock  along  with  all  its  farm  implements 
and  gave  up  farming  in  the  Oregon  country.3  On  its  side  the 
Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company  agreed  not  to  traffic  in  furs. 

‘From  a letter  written  by  Father  Blanchet  to  Dr.  McLoughlin,  dated  from 
St.  Paul,  Oregon,  January  25,  1854,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  Dr.  McLoughlin  who 
exerted  his  influence  in  London  to  obtain  permission  for  the  establishnent  of 
missions  south  of  the  Columbia  River.  (Cf.  O.H.S.Q.,  Vol.  XXVI,  “DeMofras 
Exploration  of  Oregon”,  translated  by  Nellie  Bowden  Pipes,  p.  170,  n.  18.) 
DeMofras  gives  a full  account  of  the  French-Canadians  in  Oregon  and  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Missions.  Blanchet  and  Demers  established  five  missions,  two 
on  the  Willamette  and  three  north  of  the  Columbia,  at  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the 
Cowlitz  River  and  near  Fort  Nisqually.  The  first  French-Canadians  on  the 
Willamette  were  Etienne  Lucier  and  Joseph  Gervais,  who  were  there  in  1828 
or  1829. 

> 2Evidence  of  Sir  George  Simpson  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company,  answer  to  question  1124  (Report,  p.  64). 

apparently  the  original  idea  was  that  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural 
Company  should  buy  all  this  property  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  but 
the  finances  of  the  two  concerns  seem  to  have  been  very  closely  connected. 
Richard  Blanchard  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  stated  that  he 
could  never  discover  any  difference  between  the  two  companies  (Report,  294, 
No.  5290). 
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The  chief  farms  were  to  be  situated  between  the  headwaters  of  the 
Cowlitz  river  and  Puget  Sound,  but  others  were  started  on  the 
Willamette  and,  a little  later,  on  Vancouver  Island  near  Victoria. 

The  capital  of  the  new  company  was  fixed  in  1840  at  £200,000 
in  £100  shares  to  be  held  by  officers  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
and  by  the  parent  company.  According  to  figures  produced  when 
the  affairs  of  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company  were  being 
finally  wound  up,  only  £16,160  was  actually  paid  in.1  Archibald 
McDonald,  who  was  one  of  the  shareholders,  thus  describes,  the 
formation  of  the  company  in  his  letter  of  April  2,  1840,  to  Ed- 
ward Ermatinger:2 

A new  association  called  the  “Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company” 
is  formed;  with  a capital  stock  of  £200,000  already  taken  up  in  hard  dollars 
by  the  H.  B.  Stockholders  & the  Gentlemen  in  this  country  in  the  pro- 
portion of  interest  they  respectively  held  in  the  fur  trade — certain  shares 
are  also  allowed  clerks  of  different  grades  & even  to  monied  men. — With 
your  personal  knowledge  of  our  talents  character  & intersprising  [sic] 
disposition  & this  snug  little  purse  to  help  us  thro,  you  cannot  be  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  that  something  we  must  accomplish. 

McDonald  was  an  optimist  regarding  the  future  of  the  new 
concern,  which  had  a very  chequered  career  and  paid  but  few 
dividends.  According  to  a statement  quoted  by  Bancroft  James 
Douglas  claimed  years  later  that  if  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural 
Company  had  selected  Whidbey  island  instead  of  Cowlitz  farm 
as  the  scene  of  their  chief  endeavours  results  would  have  been 
better.  This  island  is  situated  in  Puget  Sound  and  might  have 
remained  British.3 

In  the  spring  of  1840  James  Douglas  took  command  of  the 
expedition  to  the  Alaskan  coast  which  was  charged  with  the  taking 
over  of  the  Russian  post  on  the  Stikine  and  the  establishment  of  a 
fort  on  the  Taku  river.  This  expedition  was  the  direct  result  of  an 
agreement  entered  into  in  February,  1839,  between  the  Russian 
American  Company  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  By  the 

!On  this  point  see  Coats  and  Gosnell,  130-131,  also  Evidence  before  the 
British  and  American  Joint  Commission,  passim. 

2McDonald  to  Ermatinger,  Fort  Colvile,  2d,  April,  1840,  (Ermatinger  Letters 
p.  95). 

Bancroft,  North-West  Coast , II,  618,  n.  21.  Roberts  was  Bancroft’s  in- 
formant (Robert’s  Recollections,  MS,  p.  9). 
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terms  of  this  agreement  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  leased  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  from  the  Russian  American  Company,  “for 
commercial  purposes  the  coast  (exclusive  of  the  islands)  and  the 
interior  country  belonging  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,” 
from  Cape  Spencer,  on  Cross  Strait  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
Russian  America  in  54°  40'  North  latitude.  The  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  was  empowered  to  occupy  the  Russian  post  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Stikine  river,  and  to  erect  other  posts  in  the  leased  territory. 
In  return  the  British  company  was  to  pay  the  Russian  American 
Company  “as  annual  rent  2,000  seasoned  Land  Otter  Skins  (ex- 
cluding Cub  and  damaged  skins)  taken  and  hunted  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  during  the  said  term  of  ten  years; 
the  first  payment  of  the  said  rent  to  be  by  the  delivery  of  the  said 
2,000  Otter  Skins  on  or  before  the  1st  June,  1841,  to  the  agents  of 
the  Russian  American  Company  on  the  North-West  Coast.”1 

Other  clauses  of  this  agreement  provided  for  the  sale  by  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  of  land  otter  skins,  some  to  be  secured 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  others  to  the 
east  of  the  Rockies,  at  fixed  prices.  In  addition  the  English  com- 
pany was  to  supply  the  Russians  with  wheat,  flour,  pease,  grits 
and  hulled  pot  barley,  salted  beef,  butter  and  pork  hams.  Certain 
claims  which  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  made  against  the 
Russian  government  on  account  of  incidents  which  had  occurred 
in  1834,  when  the  Russians  had  refused  to  allow  Peter  Skene  Ogden 
to  erect  a post  on  the  Stikine  river,  were  now  withdrawn. 

The  Council  of  the  Northern  Department,  at  its  meeting  in 
1839,  directed  that  Douglas  should  proceed  north  in  1840  with  a 
party  to  take  possession  of  Fort  Stikine  and  to  found  a new  post  on 
the  Taku  River.  Measures  were  also  to  be  taken  to  establish 
outposts,  in  1841,  in  the  hinterlands  of  the  Stikine  and  Taku 
rivers.2 

^he  full  text  of  this  agreement  is  to  be  found  in  Oliver,  Canadian  North- 
West,  Vol.  II,  pp.  791-96. 

2These  resolutions  of  Council  read  as  follows: 

“With  reference  to  an  agreement  entered  into  with  the  Russian  American 
Company  under  the  date  the  6th  Feby.  1839,  it  is  resolved: 

65.  That  either  the  ship  to  arrive  at  the  Columbia  next  year  from  England 
or  the  ship  Vancouver  accompanied  by  the  Beaver  steam  vessel  proceed  with 
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Obedient  to  these  instructions  Douglas  left  Fort  Vancouver 
with  his  party  on  April  22,  1840.  They  took  the  route  which  led 
along  the  Columbia  and  up  the  Cowlitz  river  to  Cowlitz  farm, 
one  of  McLoughlirPs  agricultural  ventures,  where  Douglas  had 
to  wait  over  night  for  the  second  boat  “a  much  slower  and  heavier 
craft’1’  to  come  up.  When  but  a little  past  the  farm,  on  April  25, 
the  unwelcome  news  arrived  that  Fort  Langley,  the  principal 
establishment  of  the  company  in  the  Coast  region  north  of  Fort 
Nisqually,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  This  was  indeed  serious, 
since  Douglas  and  his  party  were  depending  on  Fort  Langley  to 
furnish  them  with  their  supplies  of  salt  provisions.  As  a result  of 
these  ill  tidings,  Douglas  decided  to  stop  the  salt  pork  ration  of 
every  member  of  the  Beaver's  crew,  “except  seven  engineers  and 
seamen  who  have  a clear  right  to  it,’’  and  to  substitute  venison.1 

From  the  Cowlitz  river  to  Puget  Sound  there  was  a well- 
marked  trail,  which,  however,  required  an  advance  party  of  eight 
axemen  to  remove  the  fallen  trees  before  the  horses  could  get 
through.  Just  before  Douglas  arrived  at  Fort  Nisqually — not  far 
from  whose  site  the  city  of  Olympia,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 

C.  T.  Douglas,  Mr.  Win,  Glen  Rae,  Mr.  John  McLoughlin  Junr.  & Mr.  Roderick 
Finlayson  with  a complement  of  20  labouring  servants  and  a sufficient  outfit 
of  goods  and  provisions  to  take  possession  of  the  Russian  American  Company’s 
Establishment  at  the  entrance  of  the  River  Stikine  where  Mr.  Rae  is  to  be  left 
in  charge  assisted  by  the  other  clerks  before  mentioned. 

66.  That  immediately  after  the  Post  at  Stikine  be  taken  possession  of 
Mr.  C.  T.  Douglas  shall  proceed  to  the  River  Tacou  about  100  miles  north  of 
Stikine  and  select  an  eligible  situation  for  establishing  a Post  there  and  afterwards 
return  to  Fort  McLoughlin  for  the  purpose  of  removing  that  Establishment  and 
reforming  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Tacou  river  12  marine  leagues  inland  if  possible 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  John  Kennedy  assisted  by  C.  Walker,  Clerk,  and 
Charles  Forrest,  Postmaster,  with  a complement  of  30  labouring  servants. 

67.  That  measures  be  taken  to  establish  outposts  in  the  interior  country  of 
both  the  Stikine  and  Tacou  Rivers  in  the  year  1841  if  possible.”  (Oliver,  the 
Canadian  North-West,  II,  785.  A “Post-master”  was  a sort  of  inferior  clerk.) 

^‘Trading  Expedition  MS.  p.  3.  This  MS.  is  a transcript  in  the  B.C. 
Archives  from  the  original  in  the  Bancroft  Collection.  Fort  Langley  had  been 
founded  in  1827  by  James  McMillan  on  the  lower  Fraser  river  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  mouth  and  Fort  Nisqually  by  Archibald  McDonald  in  1833, 
“near  the  mouth  of  a creek,  which  flows  into  Puget  Sound,  four  or  five  miles 
north-east  of  the  Nisqually  river,”  (Bancroft,  North-West  Coast,  II,  524). 
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Washington,  now  stands — one  of  his  men  was  nearly  drowned  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  Nisqually  river.  Douglas,  at  great  peril 
to  himself,  managed  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  man  from  the  icy 
cold  waters  of  the  river.1  Fort  Nisqually  was  reached  on  April  29, 
and  the  next  day  the  party  boarded  the  S.S.  Beaver  and  steamed 
down  Puget  Sound  to  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  then  up  the  Fraser 
river  thirty  miles  to  Fort  Langley  where  they  arrived  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day. 

At  Fort  Langley,  James  Murray  Yale,  the  officer  in  charge,  was 
busily  engaged  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  post.  Douglas  placed 
twenty  men  at  Yale’s  disposal,  and  two  days  later  a bastion  was 
finished  and  enough  wood  squared  for  a good-sized  building.  But 
time  was  pressing  and  provisions  were  none  too  plentiful  at  Langley. 

1Douglas’s  graphic  description  of  this  incident  may  well  be  reproduced  as  a 
sample  of  the  vivid  narrative  sometimes  found  in  his  journals: 

“Wednesday  29th  April. 

“From  our  own  ignorance  of  the  road  and  the  culpable  negligence  of  the 
guide,  who  loitered  all  morning  at  a distance  in  the  rear,  we  missed  the  Nisqually 
Ford,  and  attempted  to  gain  the  opposite  shore  at  a place  where  the  current  ran 
deep  and  strong,  a mistake  that  nearly  cost  the  life  of  one  of  our  leading  men, 
who  dashed  into  the  river  without  any  suspicion  of  danger,  and  was  swept  away, 
after  advancing  a few  steps,  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  stream.  Dreadfully 
alarmed  I rode  out  to  his  assistance,  shouting  at  the  same  time  to  a number  of 
Indians  present  to  lend  their  aid.  The  air  and  water  were  icy  cold,  and  a huge 
pile  of  drift  trees  a few  yards  below,  under  which  the  stream  was  urging  its 
furious  course,  threatens  destruction  to  any  who  should  be  hardy  enough  to 
approach  it.  The  presence  of  a danger  so  appalling  daunted  the  boldest  spirits; 
the  contagion  weighed  upon  my  own  mind,  and  I confess  with  shame  that  I did 
not  feel  that  cheerful  alactrity  in  rushing  to  the  rescue  as  at  other  times.  Even 
then  I could  not  allow  a fellow  creature  to  perish  before  me  without  an  effort  to 
save  him,  while  the  inactivity  of  all  present  was  an  additional  incentive  to  re- 
double my  own  exertions.  With  a sensation  of  dread  and  an  almost  hopelessnesss 
of  success  I pushed  my  horse  by  spur  and  whip  nearly  across  the  river,  sprung 
into  the  water  and  rushed  towards  the  spot  where  the  nearly  exhausted  sufferer 
was  clinging  with  his  head  above  water  to  the  end  of  a tree  which  had  fallen  into 
the  river;  upon  its  trunk  I dragged  myself  out,  on  all  fours,  and  great  was  our 
mutual  joy  when  I seized  him  by  the  collar  and  with  the  aid  of  a canoe  that  arrived 
soon  after,  landed  him  safely  on  the  banks,  where  a blazing  fire  shortly  restored 
warmth  to  both  and  to  my  latest  breath  may  I cherish  the  remembrance  of 
Laserte’s  providential  rescue  from  a water  grave,  as  I could  never  otherwise  have 
enjoyed  tranquility  of  mind”  (Trading  Expedition  MS.  pp.  4-5). 
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So  Douglas  and  his  party  re-embarked  on  the  Beaver  on  May  5, 
and  began  their  journey  up  the  coast.  They  steamed  down  the 
Fraser  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  they  remained 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Then  they  started  north  up  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia,  took  on  wood  and  water  at  the  north  end  of  Texada  Island,1 
and  proceeded  along  the  “inside  passage”  between  the  mainland 
and  Vancouver  Island. 

On  his  way  up  the  coast  Douglas  carefully  examined  possible 
sites  for  a trading  post  on  the  north  end  of  Vancouver  Island. 
His  object  was  to  secure  the  trade  of  Johnstone  Strait  and  its 
vicinity  more  cheaply  than  could  be  done  by  means  of  the  coasting 
vessels.  He  thus  sets  forth  his  views  in  a letter  to  Dr.  McLoughlin, 
dated  Fort  Taku,  July  13,  1840: 

In  relation,  however,  to  the  trade  of  Johnstone’s  straits  and  Van- 
couver island,  I am  persuaded  that  it  cannot  be  managed  so  cheaply,  or  to 
so  much  advantage,  by  our  coasting  vessels  as  through  a permanent 
establishment,  formed  in  a position  conveniently  situated  for  the  resort  of 
the  natives:  the  outlay  on  this  subject  will  not  exceed  £500,  which  after 
the  first  year  would  be  largely  repaid  by  an  annual  saving,  in  the  present 
expenses  of  management,  more  than  equal  to  that  amount,  while  a ready 
market  will  excite  the  industry  of  the  natives  generally  and  moreover  serve 
as  a point  of  attraction  to  the  more  distant  tribes  who  inhabit  the  con- 
tinental canals  and  the  West  Coast  of  Vancouver’s  Island  with  whom  our 
intercourse  has  been  limited  hitherto  to  casual  meetings  of  very  rare 
occurence. 

But  admitting  even  that  these  advantages  are  not  attainable  by  the 
proposed  means,  provision  must  be  made  in  one  shape  or  other,  for  the 
securing  of  this,  the  decidedly  most  valuable  section  of  the  British  Coast 
as  the  steam  vessel  cannot  adequately  protect  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
perform  the  rew  routine  of  duties  imposed  upon  her  by  our  recent  con- 
nection with  the  Russian  Fur  Company  and  the  growing  business  of  the 
territories  they  have  ceded  to  us,  so  that  the  question  of  a new  establish- 
ment viewed  by  this  light  assumes  the  important  bearing  of  a necessary 
measure  that  cannot  be  safely  deferred.  The  place  best  adapted  for  this 
purpose  is  Shushady  or  Neweety  a commodious  harbour  at  the  north  end 
of  Vancouver’s  island,  accessible  to  shipping  at  all  seasons,  and  almost 
directly  in  the  centre  of  the  native  population,  as  a circle  with  a radius  of 
90  miles  from  that  point  encloses  all  the  tribes  between  the  entrance  of 

xIn  his  journal  Douglas  calls  this  island  “Feveda”.  This  name  was  also 
used  by  Simpson,  A Journal  round  the  World,  I,  184.  On  the  maps  this  body  of 
water  is  usually  termed  Strait  of  Georgia,  but  local  usage  favours  Gulf  of  Georgia. 
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Johnstone’s  straits  and  Fort  McLoughlin;  the  latter  Post  may  perhaps 
in  time  be  dispensed  with  entirely,  but  on  this  subject  experience  will  be  the 
most  certain  guide;  at  all  events  while  in  possession  of  this  additional  Post 
at  Neweety,  Fort  Simpson  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  British  territory, 
with  Fort  McLoughlin  in  the  centre  the  trade  of  the  coast  will,  without 
any  extraneous  aid  whatever,  be  as  completely  protected  against  every 
possible  contingency  as  circumstances  will  ever  permit. 

Having  called  at  Fort  McLoughlin  on  Milbank  Sound,  Douglas 
proceeded  to  Fort  Simpson.  He  remained  at  Fort  Simpson  from 
May  14  to  May  19,  and  then  set  out  for  the  Russian  post  on  the 
Stikine  river.  The  officer  in  charge  at  Stikine  had  received  no 
orders  from  the  Russian  American  Company  to  surrender  the  post, 
and  so  Douglas,  accompanied  by  the  Russian  steam  vessel,  which 
he  considered  no  match  in  speed  for  the  Beaver , pushed  on  to  Sitka 
through  a passage  of  “inland  canals”.  On  his  arrival  at  Sitka  on 
May  25,  he  at  once  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  governor, 
Captain  Ivan  Antonovitch  Kopreanoff.  The  chief  topic  of  dis- 
cussion was  the  equitable  division  of  trade  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  the  governor  proposing  that  both  companies 
should  appoint  agents  who  would  live  at  the  respective  forts.  To 
this  Douglas  objected,  but  he  suggested  that  both  parties  bind 
themselves  to  restore  furs  “received  from  Indians  of  the  other  part.” 
The  Agreement  of  1839  had  ceded  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
the  trade  of  the  continental  lisiere,  not  of  the  islands,  but  the  Indians 
of  the  continent  were  accustomed  with  the  islands  and  vice  versa. 
As  events  proved  it  was  found  practically  impossible  to  separate 
the  English  and  Russian  fur-trades.  Kopreanoff  and  Douglas  also 
agreed  to  introduce  an  equal  tariff  wherever  it  could  be  done  with 
safety. 

In  obedience  to  instructions  from  McLoughlin,  Douglas  pro- 
posed that  the  Russian  post  of  Bodega  near  San  Francisco  be  the 
port  for  the  shipment  of  cattle  from  California.  To  this  the 
Russians  assented  provided  that  the  Mexican  authorities  in  Cali- 
fornia would  give  their  consent.  Throughout  these  negotiations 
Kopreanoff  and  Etholine,  who  was  also  present  at  Sikta,  maintained 
a most  friendly  attitude  towards  Douglas. 

That  Douglas  was  a keen  bargainer  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  notes  jotted  down  in  a manuscript  book  now  preserved 
in  the  Archives  of  British  Columbia. 
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To  inform  Dr.  McLoughlin  that  we  can  get  a Beaver  in  exchange  for 
an  Otter  at  Sitka,  which  will  make  us  a very  handsome  profit  on  the 
Columbia  Otters,  as  the  following  sketch  will  show  thus 


2000  Land  Otters  at  23/- £2300 .0.0. 

2000  Large  Beavers  at  34/- £3400 .0.0. 

Balance  in  favour  of  exchange £1 100 .0.0. 


The  only  advantage  of  the  money  transaction  over  the  payment  in 
kind,  will  arise  from  the  facility  of  transmitting  the  former,  which  will 
bring  it  to  account  a few  months  sooner,  than  we  could  manage  to  do  with 
furs,  this  however  is  a consideration  of  little  weight  compared  with  the 
ultimate  gain  on  the  Beaver. 

Douglas  did  not  form  a high  opinion  of  the  business  meth- 
ods of  the  Russian  American  Company.  He  found  both  Stikine 
and  Sitka  “crowded  with  men  and  officers,  living  in  idleness 
or  in  employments  equally  unnecessary  and  profitless  to  the  busi- 
ness.” The  officers  were  almost  all  from  the  Imperial  service, 
many  of  them  from  the  navy,  and  they  were  utterly  unfit  for  the 
management  of  a fur  company.  He  was  especially  critical  of  the 
policy  of  the  company  in  allowing  these  officers  to  retire  after  a 
period  of  five  years  service,  just  when  they  were  beginning  to  grasp 
some  of  the  essentials  of  the  business. 

The  return  from  Sitka  to  Stikine  was  safely  accomplished  and 
on  Monday,  June  1,  1840,  the  British  flag  was  run  up  over  Fort 
Stikine  to  the  accompaniment  of  a salute  of  seven  guns.  William 
Glen  Rae  was  left  in  charge  of  this  post,  and  the  Beaver  returned  to 
Fort  Simpson.  While  at  Fort  Stikine  Captain  W.  H.  McNeill  of 
the  Beaver  had  an  altercation  with  Douglas,  but  the  matter  was 
soon  adjusted  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  The 
Vancouver  bearing  supplies  for  the  new  posts  at  Stikine  and  Taku 
met  Douglas  at  Fort  Simpson  on  June  3.  The  two  vessels  pro- 
ceeded north  to  the  Taku  river,  where  they  arrived  on  June  17. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  selecting  a suitable  site.  Douglas 
rejected  sites  on  the  Taku  river  because  the  Taku  Indians  wintered 
on  the  coast,  and  also  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  timber  along 
the  river  banks.  At  length  an  Indian  told  Douglas  of  a good  place 
on  the  coast  twenty  miles  south  of  Point  Salisbury.  Here  Douglas 
built  the  post  which  is  usually  styled  Fort  Taku,  but  which  for  a 
time  bore  the  name  of  Fort  Durham  in  honour  of  the  great  governor- 
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general  of  British  North  America.  Douglas  thus  describes  the 
position  of  the  new  post  in  a letter  to  Dr.  McLoughlin:1 

It  possesses  a safe  harbor  of  easy  access,  abundance  of  good  timber, 
together  with  the  most  important  advantage  of  being  directly  in  the  high- 
way of  trade,  and  at  a convenient  distance  for  the  Natives  of  Chilcat  and 
Cross  Sound;  while  should  it  be  desirable  hereafter  we  can  push  into  the 
interior  with  as  much  facility  from  this  point  as  if  the  establishment  had 
been  at  the  entrance  of  Taco. 

During  the  building  of  the  fort,  six  canoes  of  Indians  arrived 
from  Taku  with  nearly  two  hundred  skins,  but  so  astute  were  the 
natives  of  that  unfavoured  region — it  rained  incessantly,  and  the 
sun  never  seemed  to  be  able  to  penetrate  the  overcharged  at- 
mosphere— that  they  demanded  two  large  blankets  for  a beaver 
skin.  Douglas  firmly  refused  to  give  more  than  one  blanket  for  a 
skin  and  carried  his  point.  The  natives  threatened  to  trade  their 
furs  for  slaves,  but  eventually  parted  with  their  beaver  skins  most 
grudgingly  at  a blanket  apiece. 

When  the  Cadboro  arrived  on  August  12,  the  fort  was  “in  a state 
of  complete  security”.  Douglas  left  Fort  Taku  the  next  day  and 
the  stout  little  Beaver  made  its  way  up  Lynn  Canal  to  Chilcat  Inlet 
while  the  Cadboro  returned  to  the  Columbia.  The  object  of  this 
voyage  was  to  secure  the  trade  of  the  Chilcat  Indians,  but  Douglas 
and  his  companions  were  not  blind  to  the  beauties  of  the  Inlet  as 
the  following  passage  from  Douglas’s  journal  shows:2 

It  [the  Chilcat  river,  which  runs  into  the  inlet]  is  on  both  sides 
bounded  by  lofty  mountains,  in  some  places  washed  by  the  sea,  in  others 
divided  from  it  by  a border  of  less  elevated  land  which  slopes  abruptly 
to  the  strait.  This  border  and  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  trees,  mostly  of  the  pine  tribe,  but  the  mountains  rise  above 
and  far  beyond  the  range  of  vegetable  existence  into  pinnacles  of  naked 
rock  smooth  by  a thousand  showers  and  swept  by  every  wind  of  heaven, 
they  appear  at  the  distance  from  which  we  see  them  as  if  wrought  with  the 
chisel.  There  is  abundance  of  snow  in  all  the  ravines,  and  in  fact  in  every 
declivity  of  the  mountain  where  it  can  lie.  We  anchored  in  the  afternoon 
near  the  head  of  the  channel,  a mile  beyond  a large  accumulation  of  ice,  in  a 
break  of  the  mountains;  between  this  ice  and  the  sea  is  a border  of  poplar 
trees,  the  first  we  have  seen  in  this  quarter,  growing  as  it  were  out  of  the 
very  ice  itself,  a situation  wherein  we  would  not  expect  to  find  this  tree. 

^Douglas  to  McLoughlin,  Fort  Taku,  July  13,  1840. 

£Douglas,  Trading  Expedition  MS.  p.  41. 
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I suppose  that  the  wind  blowing  constantly,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year, 
through  this  gap,  brings  with  it  particles  of  the  rock  which  on  both  sides 
confine  it,  and  these  being  deposited  on  shore,  have  by  their  decomposition 
formed  a rich  soil  whereon  the  poplar  has  taken  root. 

Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Chilcat  Indians,  and 
having  ascertained  that  their  fellow  tribesmen,  who  were  accustomed 
to  go  long  distances  into  the  interior  to  trade  furs  with  the  natives 
there,  had  not  yet  returned,  Douglas  and  his  party  made  their  way 
back  to  Fort  Taku.  A little  later  two  canoes  from  Chilcat  arrived 
with  furs,  showing  that  the  chief  trader’s  visit  had  not  been  in  vain. 

But  Douglas  has  to  record  one  great  bar  to  the  fur-trade  on 
this  portion  of  the  coast,  and  that  was  the  traffic  in  human  beings. 
All  the  Indians  kept  slaves,  and  preferred  to  trade  their  furs  for 
these  unfortunate  fellow  creatures,  than  for  any  thing  else.  Douglas 
graphically  describes  the  slave  trade  in  the  following  passage:1 

The  abominable  traffic  in  slaves,  and  the  crimes  it  gives  rise  to,  will 
never  cease  as  long  as  the  Indians  can  afford  to  purchase  these  unfortunate 
beings,  unless  there  should  occur  a revolution  in  the  moral  and  social  state. 
The  wealth  and  consequence  of  all  classes  from  the  stripling  to  the  highest 
chieftains  are  measured  by  the  number  of  such  dependents,  who  in  many 
cases  are  kept  for  the  mere  purpose  of  display,  are  also  exceedingly  useful 
as  hunters  and  fishermen,  while  they  constitute  a bodyguard  of  generally 
faithful  adherents,  ready  to  protect  their  master  or  murder  his  enemies 
at  the  slightest  intimation  of  his  will  without  question  or  scruple.  In  fact, 
Shakes,  the  most  influential  Stekine  chief,  has  no  followers  of  his  own  tribe 
and  merely  a retinue  of  24  slaves,  who  paddle  his  canoes,  fish,  hunt  and 
perform  for  him  every  menial  office,  live  under  the  same  roof,  and,  in  short 
uphold  his  cause  with  their  ever  ready  swords  and  spears.  The  ladies  too, 
slovenly  as  they  are  in  their  general  habits,  cannot  condescend  to  exercise 
their  tender  hands  at  any  kind  of  work,  and  must  also  have  their  train  of 
attendants  to  relieve  them  of  domestic  drudgery,  which  in  their  opinion  is 
degrading  and  would  involve  loss  of  caste. 

These  slaves  were  usually  captives  taken  in  war,  for  the  Indian 
tribes  were  constantly  engaged  in  fighting  one  another.  Some 
tribes,  for  example,  the  Haida  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  were 
especially  ferocious  and  terrorized  the  whole  coast.  A slave's  life 

lIbid.,  p.  46.  Slavery  was  at  one  time  quite  general  over  the  whole  of  the 
North-West  Coast.  By  the  devoted  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries  and  the 
establishment  of  settled  governments  in  the  British  and  American  territories  it 
has  been  blotted  out. 
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was  very  lightly  esteemed.  Often  a chief  would  put  a slave  to 
death,  usually  by  cruel  tortures,  merely  to  satisfy  a whim  or  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own! 

On  August  24,  Douglas  from  Fort  Taku  wrote  an  important 
letter  to  Governor  Etholine,  or  Etholeny,  regarding  the  delimitation 
of  the  boundaries  of  trade.  He  also  alluded  to  certain  changes  of 
policy  resulting  from  certain  statements  in  a letter  from  Baron 
Wrangell,  extracts  from  which  Douglas  now  enclosed.  Baron 
Wrangell’s  communication  had  caused  Dr.  McLoughlin  “entirely 
to  remodel  his  plans.”  Douglas  complains  that  in  his  visit  to 
Cross  Sound  he  did  not  purchase  “a  single  skin  of  any  description.” 
The  Indians  reported  that  they  had  sold  all  their  sea  otters  and 
land  furs  to  the  Russian  steam  vessel.  This  fact,  if  substantiated 
in  a single  instance,  Douglas  claimed,  would  justify  the  stopping 
of  the  annual  rent  of  otter  skins  payable  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement. 

Apparently  this  threat  of  Douglas  was  much  taken  to  heart  by 
the  Russian  Governor,  because  in  a later  letter  written  by  Douglas 
to  Etholine  and  dated  Fort  Vancouver,  May  22,  I4$41,  we  find  that 
Douglas  attempts  to  smooth  things  over,  as  the  following  extract 
will  show:1 

Permit  me  to  remove  an  impression  acquired  perhaps  from  the  last 
letter  I had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  from  Tako;  the  extract  in  your 
letter  of  the  12th  Novr.  gains  a force  and  point  in  translation  which  the 
original  was  not  intended  to  convey.  It  was  not  meant  to  substantiate 
an  offensive  charge,  but  merely  declarative  of  a reputed  fact  with  its 
remoter  consequences.  We  repose  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  honour 
and  rectitude  of  your  intentions,  and  I am  sorry  if  any  expression  in  my 
letter  has  excited  a question  on  that  subject.  The  friendly  relations 
existing  on  the  part  of  both  companies  demand  a free  interchange  of 
opinions  on  all  points  affecting  these  relations;  based  on  this  principle  my 
communication  was  frank  and  unreserved,  but  certainly  without  any 
design  of  expressing  a want  of  confidence. 

This  correspondence,  however,  was  merely  commenced  and  not 
completed  at  Fort  Taku.  On  August  25,  the  Beaver  steamed  away 
from  that  northern  post,  leaving  its  inhabitants  to  the  rigours  of 
that  harsh,  inhospitable  climate.  Next  day  Douglas  was  again  at 


1 Douglas  to  Etholine,  May  22,  1841,  in  Establishment  of  Servants,  etc.,  MS. 
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Fort  Stikine,  where  he  spent  two  days  with  William  Glen  Rae, 
leaving  on  the  morning  of  August  29.  The  journey  down  the  coast 
was  uneventful.  On  September  21 , 1840,  the  Beaver  arrived  at 
Fort  Langley.  Here,  according  to  the  instructions  issued  by  Dr. 
McLoughlin,  but  quite  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  James  Murray 
Yale,  the  clerk  in  charge  of  the  post,  Douglas  took  on  board  eleven 
head  of  cattle  for  Fort  Vancouver.  Four  days  later,  the  party  was 
at  Fort  Nisqually,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  October  2,  James  Douglas 
arrived  at  Fort  Vancouver. 

Here  he  was  delighted  to  find  his  commission  as  chief  factor 
waiting  for  him.  At  the  Council  of  the  Northern  Department  held 
at  Norway  House  in  June,  1840  James  Douglas  had  been  appointed 
junior  chief  factor  for  the  Columbia  Department.  At  the  early 
age  of  thirty-seven,  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  highest  rank  in 
the  fur-trade. 


CHAPTER  V 


Last  Days  on  the  Columbia 
(1840-1849) 

THE  new  chief  factor  was  not  to  be  allowed  a long  stay  at  Eort 
Vancouver.  Dr.  McLoughlin  was  desirous  of  sending  a picked 
party  to  California  to  obtain  some  much  desired  information 
regarding  the  possibilities  of  trade  with  that  country,  and  also  to  find 
out  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  found  a trading  post  on  San 
Francisco  bay.  James  Douglas  was  selected  for  this  important  and 
rather  delicate  mission.1  The  Mexican  Governor  of  California  was 
not  liable  to  favour  the  invasion  of  his  territory  by  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  and  it  would  require  no  little  diplomacy  on  Douglas’s 
part  to  come  to  terms  with  him. 

Douglas  accordingly  left  Fort  Vancouver  on  December  3,  1840, 
accompanied  by  William  Wood,  super  cargo  of  the  Columbia , six 
voyageurs,  and  two  Indians.  They  boarded  the  Columbia  at  Fort 
George  (Astoria),  and  after  meeting  great  difficulties  at  the  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia — a most  dangerous  spot  much  dreaded 
by  mariners — set  sail  for  California.  The  Columbia  arrived  at 
Monterey  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1841. 

On  the  following  day  Douglas  met  Governor  Alverado  and 
attempted  to  come  to  terms  with  him.  It  required  some  skill  on 
Douglas’s  part,  for  the  Mexican  was  distinctly  suspicious  of  his 
visitor.  According  to  the  description  given  of  him  in  Douglas’s 
journal,  Alvarado  was  “a  middle-sized  man,  rather  stout,  good 

Trading  Expedition,  MS.,  p.  54.  Douglas  thus  describes  his  mission: 
“We  are  to  proceed  with  an  adventure  of  goods  to  California,  with  the  view 
jointly  of  purchasing  the  produce  of  that  country  and  forwarding  a large  herd  of 
live  stock  by  the  overland  route  to  the  Columbia,  under  escort  of  a party  of  30 
officers  and  men  now  on  board  the  vessel.  We  have  also  other  objects  of  a 
political  nature  in  view,  which  may  or  may  not  succeed  according  to  circumstances 
but  in  the  event  of  success  the  results  will  be  important.” 

The  portion  of  the  Trading  Expedition  MS.  which  deals  with  California  has 
been  published  in  the  Quarterly  of  the  California  Historical  Society,  Vol.  VIII,  No. 
2,  June,  1929;  Edited  by  Herman  A.  Leader,  Ph.D. 
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looking,  with  a harassed,  jaded  air."1  We  can  imagine  the  tall, 
well-built,  dark-complexioned  Douglas  towering  over  his  host, 
when  they  met.  and  then  politely,  calmly,  but  firmly,  presenting  his 
points  to  the  reserved,  courteous,  but  none  too  friendly  Alvarado. 
Douglas  had  some  knowledge  of  Spanish,  for  there  is  in  the  British 
Columbia  Archives  a short  letter  written  by  him  in  that  language. 
But  on  the  occasion  of  this  interview  a certain  David  Spence  was 
present  as  interpreter. 

For  several  years  a party  of  Hudson’s  Bay  Company's  trappers 
under  Michel  Laframboise  had  been  operating  in  the  Tulare  valley 
in  California.  Laframboise  had  obtained  permission  from  the 
Mexican  Governor  of  California,  in  1837-1838,  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  permission  had  continued  trapping  ever  since.  Now  it 
happened  that  a certain  naturalized  German  Swiss,  Johann  August 
Suter — or  as  he  was  later  known  John  Augustus  Sutter — had 
obtained  from  the  Californian  authorities  the  right  to  settle  in  the 
rich  Sacramento  valley.2  Sutter  in  1839  founded  an  establishment 
which  he  named  Neuva  Helvecia  or  New  Helvetia  in  honour  of  his 
adopted  country  Switzerland.  On -the  site  of  this  settlement  now 
stands  the  city  of  Sacramento,  the  capital  of  California.  It  was  at 
Sutter’s  mill  that  gold  was  first  discovered  in  California  in  the  year 
1848.  Sutter  became  a Mexican  official,  and  as  such  in  the  summer 
of  1840  forbade  the  return  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  trapping 
party  under  Laframboise.  From  Douglas’s  manuscript  notes  on 
the  subject  in  the  "Establishment  of  Servants  Columbia  District, 
Out(fit)  1839”  we  learn  that  the  party  under  Laframboise  in  that 
year  numbered  thirty-one  persons.  As  Sutter  had  ambitions  as  a 
fur-trader,  and  actually  in  1841  bought  out  the  interests  of  the 
Russian  American  Company  at  Bodega  and  Ross,  the  Russian 
posts  in  California,  he  was  anxious  to  keep  out  the  servants  of  the 

lIbid.,  p.  58. 

2For  an  account  of  the  career  of  Sutter,  who  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany, 
but  later  became  a Swiss  citizen,  cf.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  California,  (San 
Francisco,  1886),  Vol.  IV,  v.,  especially  pp.  122-135.  In  a MS  letter  of  Douglas 
(Establishment  of  Servants  MS.)  dated  Fort  Vancouver,  May  24,  1841,  he  informs 
Sutter  that  Dr.  McLoughlin  favoured  Sutter’s  proposal  of  entering  into  a business 
arrangement  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
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Hudson’s  Bay  Company  unless  he  could  enter  into  a favourable 
arrangement  with  the  company. 

In  his  interview  with  Governor  Alvarado,  Douglas  enquired 
whether  Sutter  had  been  acting  as  an  accredited  agent  of  the  Mexi- 
can government  or  not.  To  this  Alvarado  replied  that  he  had 
asked  Sutter  to  act  “in  his  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  government, 
not  in  a hostile  manner,  but  simply  to  request  La  Framboise  to 
withdraw  further  from  the  settlement.”1  The  governor  also 
observed  that  the  conduct  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  parties 
had  been  quite  correct,  but  as  settlements  were  now  approaching 
the  hunting  grounds  in  which  Laframboise  and  his  companions  had 
been  operating,  he  would  have  to  ask  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany’s parties  be  withdrawn.  To  this  Douglas  replied  that  “as 
soon  as  the  wishes  of  the  Californian  authorities  were  officially 
communicated  to  the  proper  officials  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
he  was  sure  that  they  would  attend  to  them,  in  this  and  every 
other  particular.” 

The  next  matter  for  discussion  was  much  more  delicate.  The 
laws  of  Mexico,  at  that  time,  allowed  foreign  vessels  to  trade  only 
at  certain  ports  in  the  republic  where  all  merchandise  from  abroad 
had  to  be  landed.  The  coasting  trade  was  therefore  in  theory,  con- 
fined to  vessels  which  were  on  the  Mexican  register.  Up  till  this  time 
the  laws  had  not  been  enforced  but  Alvarado  had  recently  received 
word  that  they  were  now  to  be  put  rigidly  into  operation.  Douglas 
protested  most  vigorously  against  this  course  of  action,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  been  allowed  to  trade 
under  the  old  regulations,  which  had  been  in  existence  when  arrange- 
ments were  first  made  between  the  company  and  the  Mexican 
government.  Alvarado  finally  conceded  the  justice  of  this  claim, 
and  granted  permission  to  trade  “with  the  express  sanction  of  the 
government.” 

The  negotiations  between  Douglas  and  Alvarado  are  set  forth 
in  the  two  following  letters;  the  first,  dated  January  11,  1841,  at 

’Trading  Expedition  Journal,  p.  59.  According  to  Bancroft,  History  of 
California,  Vol.  IV,  p.  135,  n.  24,  “No  attention  had  been  paid  to  Sutter’s  pro- 
hibition.’’ 
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Monterey,  is  from  Douglas  to  Alvarado,  the  second  is  the  Mexican 
Governor’s  reply  dated  two  days  later. 

H.B.  Coy's  Barque  Columbia 

Bay  of  Monterey,  11th  Jany,  1841 

To  His  Excellency 
Juan  B.  Alvarado, 

Govr.  Genl.  of  the 
Departments  of 
Upper  and  Lower  California 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

Most  Excellent  Sir, 

“The  clear,  full  and  confidential  exposure  of  the  respective  views 
of  your  Government  and  of  the  Honble  Company,  which  I here  represent, 
made  in  the  course  of  several  interviews,  I have  lately  held  with  your 
Excellency,  relative  to  the  projected  commercial  enterprises  of  the  said 
company  in  connection  with  the  Californias,  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
of  the  ardent  desire  of  the  Departmental  Government  to  aid  and  advance 
these  views  to  their  fullest  extent,  from  a conviction  of  their  ultimate 
advantage  to  the  country;  and  as  far  as  I am  individually  interested,  no 
more  formal  guarantee  is  necessary  to  assure  me  of  these  favourable 
dispositions;  but  since  your  Excellency  was  pleased,  at  my  request,  to 
permit  me  to  address  you  this  note,  in  reference  to  the  subjects  in  question, 
and  that  I feel  assurred  your  recorded  sentiments  will  possess  great  weight 
with  the  Honble  Company,  and  moreover  also  greatly  expedite  our 
prospective  arrangements,  I will  take  the  liberty  of  concisely  stating  under 
three  separate  heads,  the  leading  points  of  the  propositions  I had  the 
honour  of  laying  before  you,  and  the  substance  of  your  Excellency’s 
replies  to  the  three  several  propositions. 

lstly.  If  the  Honble  Hudsons  Bay  Company  should  determine  to 
embark  in  the  general  commerce  of  this  country,  to  sail  one  or  more  of  their 
vessels  under  the  Mexican  flag,  with  any  of  their  officers,  in  command, 
who  may  become  subjects  of  the  Mexican  republic,  will  the  Government 
stand  pledged  to  obtain  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  a removal  of  the 
legal  disabilities  which  exclude  the  subjects  and  vessels  of  other  nations 
from  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Mexican  Territories. 

2ndly.  Will  the  Government  also  grant  to  the  Honble  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  a building  lot,  of  the  usual  size,  say  of  100  varas  on  every 
side,  of  our  own  selection,  in  a convenient  position  for  shipping  and 
receiving  goods,  within  the  harbour  of  San  Francisco,  together  with  the 
common  right  of  pasturage  for  the  cattle  and  horses  of  the  establishment. 

3rdly.  Will  the  Government  also  concede  to  the  Honble  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  the  privilege  of  bringing  to  the  Country  a Party  not  exceed- 
ing 30  Beaver  Hunters  in  order  to  extend  their  hunting  operations  into 
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every  part  of  the  Country;  provided  the  persons  in  question,  submit  to  the 
legal  formalities  and  become  subjects  of  Mexico — 

In  answer  to  the  first  proposition — I understand  that  Mis  Excellency 
the  Governor,  promises  to  issue  a trading  license,  in  the  usual  form,  to  any 
one  or  more  of  our  vessels  on  their  arrival  at  Monterey,  when  they  will 
immediately  proceed  to  San  Bias  for  the  regular  papers  of  registry,  as  by 
law  appointed;  and  that  his  Excellency  will  issue  letters  of  naturalization 
to  any  one  or  more  of  the  Honble  Company’s  officers  who  may  be  placed 
in  command  of  the  vessels,  so  employed,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Californias. 

In  answer  to  the  second  proposition,  I understand  that  his  Excellency 
the  Governor,  offered  in  the  first  instance  to  grant  a building  lot,  in  any 
convenient  part  of  the  harbour  of  San  Francisco,  at  our  selection,  with  the 
common  right  of  pasturage  for  the  cattle  and  horses  of  the  Establishment, 
in  the  name  of  any  of  our  officers  who  may  become  subjects  of  Mexico, 
and  that  in  my  last  interview  his  Excellency  further  offered  to  dispense 
with  the  latter  condition  and  to  permit  the  Honble  Company  to  hold  the 
said  grant  in  their  own  name  and  right. — 

In  answer  to  the  third  proposition — I understand  that  his  Excellency, 
will  permit  the  Honble  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  bring  to  this  country 
the  stated  number  of  30  Beaver  Hunters,  provided  that  such  persons  be 
brought  to  the  regular  Ports  of  entry,  and  submit  to  all  the  legal  forms  of 
naturalization,  in  which  case,  they  will  be  licensed  to  hunt  in  all  parts  of 
the  frontier  and  receive  passports  from  Government  for  that  purpose. — 
That  the  Government  will  also  compel  all  such  persons  who  may  be 
in  the  service  of  the  said  Company  to  execute  faithfully  the  conditions 
and  stipulations  of  their  agreements  with  the  said  Company. 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  sub- 
stance of  your  answers,  will  your  Excellency  please  to  state  if  you  con- 
ceive, that  I have  in  any  particular,  inadvertently  fallen  into  error. 

I have  the  honour  to  be  Your  Excellency’s  most  obedient  and  very 
humble  Servant 

(Sgd.)  James  Douglas 

To  this  letter  Governor  Alvarado  replied,  in  Spanish,  on  January  13. 
A translation  of  his  letter  follows:1 

1841 — January  13,  Monterey 

To  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Chief  Factor  of  the 
Honourable  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  favor  of  the  11th  of  the  present  month  is  at  hand  and  I have 
examined  it  with  great  care.  You  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  formalities 

'Alvarado  to  Douglas,  January  13,  1840,  from  Vallejo;  Tom  xxxiii.  1840- 

1843.  No.  182.  MS.  in  the  Bancroft  Library. 
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that  must  be  observed  in  order  that  the  honorable  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
may  establish  a trading  post  on  this  coast,  the  details  of  which  you  have 
been  kind  enough  to  tell  me  confidentially  when  you  met  me  in  person. 

The  interest  that  the  government  of  the  Mexican  nation  has  always 
had  in  establishing  on  its  coasts  the  best  commercial  arrangements  in 
dealing  with  the  different  nations,  with  which  she  has  made  agreements 
in  the  most  formal  manner,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one  that  urges  me 
to  give  an  impulse  to  the  prosperity  that  I wish  for  this  young  and  growing 
country  are  sufficient  reasons  why  I should  proceed  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  to  comply  with  the  request  of  your  above-mentioned  favour, 
which  contains,  in  particular,  three  suggestions,  which  you  make  in  the 
name  of  the  honourable  company  which  you  represent. 

With  these  points  settled,  I answer  your  first  suggestion  by  saying 
that  the  honourable  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  may  engage  in  trade  on  this 
coast  and  may  at  the  same  time  sail  one  or  more  boats  under  the  Mexican 
flag  provided  that  the  captain  or  captains  are  naturalized  in  accord  with 
the  legal  form  and  by  obtaining  the  permit  necessary,  in  which  case  the 
ships  will  have  the  same  advantages  in  the  coastwise  trade  and  may  profit 
by  all  the  same  privileges  that  our  nationals  now  enjoy  or  may  enjoy 
henceforth,  and  in  this  case  the  government  of  the  Department  offers  all 
the  protection  that  lies  within  its  jurisdiction  so  long  as  the  indispensible 
form  of  naturalization  precedes  this  trading. 

To  this  second  suggestion  I will  state  that  on  the  supposition  that  the 
honorable  company  which  you  represent  chooses  to  establish  its  trading 
post  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  I see  no  objection  to  the  hundred  yards 
plot  within  the  bounds  that  this  statement  indicates,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  the  horses  and  cattle  belonging  to  the  said  house  should  graze  on  the 
common  land,  if  in  both  cases  the  ordinances  of  the  police  are  observed 
as  they  exist  in  that  district. 

With  regard  to  the  third  and  last  suggestion,  you  will  permit  me  to 
make  an  observation,  which,  although  it  does  not  dispute  your  good 
intentions,  will  not  fail  to  be  reflected  in  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-citizens. 
There  is  no  real  objection  to  bringing  into  the  country  and  naturalizing 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  the  number  of  trappers  for  the  hunting  of 
beavers  along  all  our  frontiers,  that  you  suggest,  provided  they  are  up- 
right men  of  good  conduct,  but  I should  prefer  for  the  present  that  the 
number  of  thirty  men  be  reduced  to  half  and  that  the  company  should 
complete  the  total  number  by  means  of  some  of  the  native  sons  so  that 
they  may  be  trained  in  this  business.  In  this  case  the  advantages  that 
would  result  from  the  enterprise  would  be  greater  and  the  government’s 
gratitude  would  be  double,  not  only  to  those  who  inspired  these  inhabitants 
to  a persuit  as  useful  as  it  is  advantageous  for  the  preservation  of  the 
internal  order  of  our  frontier  possessions,  but,  in  case  they  should  not 
be  inclined  to  hunt,  as  many  others  might  well  be  brought  in  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  first  according  to  your  suggestion. 
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Still  another  difficulty  remained,  the  purchase  of  cattle,  which 
were  to  be  driven  north  to  the  Columbia.  Alvarado  stated  that 
no  private  person  was  allowed  to  sell  cattle  or  other  live  stock  to 
be  exported  from  the  country,  but  offered  to  sell  to  Douglas  the 
required  animals  at  a very  high  rate.  Douglas  was  forced  to 
purchase  at  the  governor’s  terms.1 

After  the  purchases  were  complete  Douglas  left  behind  a suf- 
ficent  number  of  men  to  drive  the  cattle  and  sheep  to  the  Columbia, 
and  proceeded  north  to  Santa  Clara  and  San  Francisco.  He  re- 
mained at  San  Francisco  until  the  end  of  February  and  arrived  back 
at  Fort  Vancouver  a few  weeks  later.2 

In  a letter  written  to  Alexander  Caulfield  Anderson,  a clerk  in 
the  company’s  service,  dated  Fort  Vancouver  April  20,  1841, 
Douglas  states  that  his  “travels  in  California  were  safely  brought 
to  a close  about  the  middle  of  March.”3  He  goes  on  to  describe 
his  impressions  of  California  as  follows: 

It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  favoured  regions  of  the  earth, 
nature  having  been  exceedingly  lavish  of  her  gifts;  while  art  has  hitherto 
made  no  effort  to  increase  their  value;  in  fact  California  with  a delightful 
climate  and  a soil  fertile  beyond  example  remains  to  this  day  a poor  and 
thinly  inhabited  country  destitute  of  intelligence  or  any  means  of  develop- 
ing it  among  the  body  of  the  people.  There  is  a complete  absence  of 
judicial  organization  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country, 
except  here  and  there  an  illiterate  Alcade,  more  qualified  from  early 
persuits  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  heaving  the  lasso  [sfc]  than  to  expound- 
ing the  mysteries  of  jurisprudence;  neither  are  any  means  of  moral  improve- 
ment, apart  from  the  restrictive  influence  of  the  Clergy,  provided  in  any 
shape  by  the  weakly  administered  Government.  In  view  of  all  these  evils, 
I would  nevertheless,  cheerfully  become  a citizen  of  that  country  provided 
that  I could  do  so  in  company  with  a party  of  friends  respectable  from 
their  numbers,  and  powerful  enough  to  restrain  oppression. 

The  Government  I ascertained  are  favourably  disposed  towards 
foreigners  of  respectable  character,  and  will  give  every  encouragement 

'$6.00  a head  for  choice  cows  and  $2.00  a head  for  ewes. 

2Douglas’s  journal  ends  abruptly  at  Santa  Clara,  the  other  details  are  given 
by  Bancroft  (North-West  Coast , II,  541)  Douglas  also  gives  a long  description 
of  California  and  the  Californians,  which  is  not  at  all  flattering  to  the  Californians. 

3James  Douglas  to  A.  C.  Anderson,  April  20,  1841,  in  “Establishment  of 
Servants,  Columbia  District,  Out(fit)  1839,’’  MS.  in  the  British  Columbia 
Archives.  This  book  contains  many  drafts  of  letters  by  Douglas. 
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in  their  power  to  such  persons,  in  fact  I could  have  obtained  a handsome 
grant  of  land  on  a simple  application;  but  my  views  are  not  yet  fixed  as 
to  the  future. 

This  reference  to  possible  settlement  in  California  is  extremely 
interesting.  It  may  be  that  James  Douglas  had  for  the  moment 
succumbed  to  the  lure  of  the  Californian  climate,  and  was  even 
considering  the  possible  advantages  of  severing  his  connections 
with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  taking  up  his  residence  in 
“Sunny  California”.  But  this  is  hardly  likely,  especially  since 
Douglas  had  just  been  advanced  to  the  exalted  rank  of  chief 
factor.  There  was  something  deeper  in  Douglas’s  plan  than  that. 
Great  Britain  had  her  eye  on  California  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  were  planning  to  set  up  a post  at  Yerba  Buena  (San 
Francisco).  Douglas  in  his  journal  had  favoured  Yerba  Buena  as  a 
suitable  site  of  a trading  post.  In  fact,  William  Glen  Rae  es- 
tablished a post  there  later  in  the  year  1841. 1 Sir  George  Simpson, 
in  his  trip  around  the  world,  visited  California  and  devoted  nearly 
a hundred  and  fifty  pages  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Narrative  to  a 
description  of  the  country.  He  found  that  the  foreigners  in 
California  outnumbered  the  Californians  ten  to  one;  they  mono- 
polized the  trade  of  the  country  and  controlled  its  resources.  Most 
of  these  foreigners  were  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  the  majority  being 
Americans.  Simpson  considered  that  California  would  soon  fall 
into  the  hands  of  either  the  British  or  the  Americans.  He  writes 
thus:2 

As  Texas  has  been  wrested  from  Mexico  on  one  side  of  the  continent, 
so  California  will  be  speedily  lost  to  her  on  the  other.  The  only  doubt 
is  whether  California  is  to  fall  to  the  British  or  the  Americans.  The  latter, 
whether  one  looks  at  their  seizure  of  Texas  or  at  their  pretensions  to  the 
Oregon,  have  clearly  the  advantage  in  an  unscrupulous  choice  of  weapons, 
being  altogether  too  ready  to  forget  that  the  fulfillment  of  even  the  most 
palpable  decrees  of  providence  will  not  justify  in  man  the  employment  of 
unrighteous  means. 

Events  went  to  show  that  Simpson  was  a true  prophet.  The 
United  States  obtained  California  after  the  Mexican  War  by  the 

Bancroft,  California,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  216-18. 

2Sir  George  Simpson,  Narrative  of  a Journey  round  the  World  during  the 
Years  1841  and  1842  (London,  Colburn,  1847).  The  citation  is  from  Vol.  I,  p.  409. 
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Treaty  of  Guadeloupe  Hidalgo,  signed  February  2,  1848.  By  that 
time  the  Oregon  question  had  also  been  settled  and  the  boundary 
between  British  and  American  territory  determined  by  the  Oregon 
Treaty  of  1846.  But  in  1841,  when  James  Douglas  wrote  to 
Alexander  Caulfield  Anderson,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
Great  Britain  might  not  be  able  to  obtain  a foothold  in  California. 

In  this  letter  to  Anderson  an  interesting  passage  occurs  which 
illustrates  Douglas’s  ability  to  use  very  plain  language  when  dealing 
with  a subordinate.  Douglas  had  evidently  somewhat  changed  his 
methods  of  managing  the  natives  since  the  incident,  recorded  in  the 
second  chapter,  when  he  was  almost  murdered  at  Fort  St.  James. 

I am  informed  that  it  has  been  said  within  the  circle  of  Batchelor’s 
[sicl  Hall  that  you  are  unpopular  with  the  Indians  of  Nisqually:  and 
without  reference  to  the  truth  of  this  rumour  I wish  to  caution  you  against 
the  exercise  of  any  considerable  severity  towards  the  Natives.  In  assum- 
ing a new  charge  it  has  always  been  my  study  to  act  with  the  utmost 
circumspection,  until  I became  fairly  established  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Indians,  then  but  never  sooner,  I would  begin  to  lecture  and  reform  abuses, 
having  recourse,  if  necessary  to  the  infliction  of  moderate  punishments 
but  I always  did  so  with  apparent  reluctance,  and  always  with  due  allow- 
ance for  the  ignorance  of  the  Party  with  whom  1 was  dealing. 

Beware  of  these  evil  reports,  they  go  further  than  many  think  and 
often  are  taken  as  illustrations  of  character.  . . 1 

There  has  also  come  down  to  us  from  this  period  an  “Extract  of 
Letter  to  Mr.  A.  ’ in  which  Douglas  administers  a sound  lecture  to  a 
subordinate,  who  had  evidently  written  an  ill-mannered  and  ill- 
tempered  letter  to  Dr.  McLoughlin.  This  extract  reads  as  follows:2 

I have  read  your  letter  to  Dr.  McLoughlin  and  do  not  approve  of  the 
warm  expostulatory  style,  which  I regret  is  neither  proper  nor  respectful. 
It  was  never,  my  dear  Sir,  Dr.  McLoughlin’s  intention  to  question  the 
propriety  of  your  general  conduct,  he  merely  inquired  as  a matter  of 
justice  equally  to  himself  and  to  you,  why  certain  specific  orders  had  not 
been  followed  to  the  letter,  and  I certainly  think  you  would  have  acted 
a much  wiser  part,  had  your  reply  to  a requisition  so  simple,  been  given 
in  a more  courteous  way.  You  have  got  to  learn  at  this  hour,  that  obedi- 
ence is  the  very  first  and  most  important  of  our  duties,  like  the  A.B.C. 
in  literature  the  ground  work  of  all  our  acquisitions  and  in  fact  the  great 
principle  wrhich  all  persons  entering  the  service  should  be  taught  to  revere. 

’Douglas  to  Anderson,  April  20,  1841,  in  “Establishment  of  Servants,  MS.” 

2Ibid.  The  text  of  this  letter  precedes  the  letter  to  Anderson. 
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We  hear  of  ‘trifling  deviations  from  orders’,  now  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a trifling  deviation,  for  whether  in  trivialities  or  in  grave 
matters,  the  principle  in  question  is,  in  both  cases,  equally  endangered 
and  equally  outraged,  therefore  all  that  can  be  heard  in  extenuation  of 
such  offences  is  a simple  statement  of  facts,  which  may  be  approved  or  not 
according  to  circumstances.  Dr.  McLoughlin  was  greatly  displeased  with 
some  passages  of  your  letter,  and  intended  to  take  a severe  course  with  it, 
until  a friend  of  yours  suggested  that  the  fault  was  evidently  one  of 
manner  and  not  of  intention,  which  induced  him  to  drop  the  thing.  As 
you  value  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  wish  you  well,  be  more  temperate 
in  future  and  consult  the  dictates  of  sober  judgement  in  preference  to  the 
impulses  of  excited  feeling. 

The  above  extract  is  most  enlightening.  In  it  we  seem  to  catch 
a glimpse  of  the  real  James  Douglas.  Douglas  was  not  a man  who 
usually  confided  his  inmost  thoughts  to  paper,  but  on  this  occasion 
he  had  set  forth  some  of  the  principles  by  which  he  guided  his  life. 
First  of  these  was  obedience,  “the  very  first  and  most  important  of 
our  duties,  like  the  A.B.C.  in  literature.”  Douglas  had  been 
schooled  in  obedience,  and  when  he  took  command  he  would  not 
brook  any  “trifling  deviations  from  orders.”  Secondly,  he  believed 
in  courtesy.  Even  if  one  believed  that  he  had  been  wronged  he  was 
to  state  his  case  courteously  and  not  to  employ  “a  warm  expostu- 
latory  style.”  And  lastly,  he  did  not  lose  his  temper.  He  had 
early  learned  that  an  angry  man  is  always  at  a disadvantage  in  an 
argument. 

Douglas  rather  hints  that  he  was  the  “friend”  who  had  influenced 
Dr.  McLoughlin  to  abandon  his  intention  of  administering  severe 
discipline  to  the  hot-headed  young  clerk.  He  does  not  actually 
say  so,  but  the  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  reference  in  the 
last  sentence  to  “the  good  opinion  of  those  who  wish  you  well.” 
Whoever  the  young  clerk  was,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  did  not 
offend  again! 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  James  Douglas  from  California, 
Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes,  commander  of  the  United  States  Ex- 
ploring Expedition  arrived  at  Fort  Vancouver  with  his  party. 
They  had  come  overland  from  Nisqually  had  inspected  Cowlitz 
Farm  on  their  way  and  had  visited  Astoria.  Dr.  McLoughlin 
received  Wilkes  most  kindly,  and  Douglas  showed  him  the  farms 
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and  the  granary.  At  dinner  in  the  great  hall  of  the  fort  McLoughlin 
took  the  head  of  the  table,  placed  Wilkes  on  his  right  and  Douglas 
and  Drayton,  an  artist  who  accompanied  Wilkes’s  expedition,  on  his 
left,  “and  the  others  apparently  according  to  their  ‘rank’  ”*  There 
were  several  American  missionaries  then  resident  at  Fort  Van- 
couver, “at  no  expense  to  themselves.”1 2  Wilkes  comments  on  the 
religious  toleration  in  existence  at  this  post.  Dr.  McLoughlin. 
who  was  now  a Roman  Catholic  had  a priest  who  officiated  daily 
in  the  chapel,  and  every  Sunday  an  Anglican  service  was  held  in 
the  dining  hall,  “and  Mr.  Douglas  or  a missionary  reads  the  ser- 
vice.” 

After  a most  enjoyable  stay  at  Fort  Vancouver  Wilkes  and  his 
party  left  on  June  4 for  the  Willamette,  where  they  visited  the 
Methodist  mission  and  also  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  near 
Champoeg.  Returning  to  Fort  Vancouver  Wilkes  found  that 
Peter  Skene  Ogden  had  arrived  with  the  brigade  from  New  Cale- 
donia, and  from  him  the  American  explorer  obtained  much  in- 
formation which  he  duly  recorded  in  his  Narrative.  A little  later 
Wilkes  returned  to  Fort  Nisqually,  where  he  celebrated  the  Fourth 
of  July.  Dr.  McLoughlin  arrived  at  that  post  too  late  for  the 
celebration. 

The  next  distinguished  visitor  at  Fort  Vancouver  was  none 
other  than  Sir  George  Simpson  himself.  The  Governor-in-Chief 
was  on  his  voyage  round  the  world  and  was  travelling  in  style.  He 
had  left  London  on  March  3,  1841,  accompanied,  in  addition  to  his 
secretary,  by  “four  or  five  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company’s  service  and  also  by  a gentleman  in  the  service 
of  the  Russian  American  Company,  on  his  route  from  Petersburg 
to  Sitka,  which  his  superiors  were  thus  preferring  for  him,  as  being 
shorter  by  thirty  degrees  of  longitude,  the  breadth  of  all  the  rest 

1 Wilkes,  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  during  the 
years  i8j8,  i8jq,  1840  1841,  1842,  Vol.  IV,  p.  329  (Philadelphia,  1845).  Wilkes 
does  not  give  the  date  of  his  arrival  at  Fort  Vancouver,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  last  week  in  May,  1841.  He  gives  a very  full  account  of  the  fort  and 
its  surroundings  (pp.  326-338). 

Hbid.,  p.  331.  Wilkes  mentions  by  name  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Griffith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Waller. 
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of  the  world,  to  that  of  his  native  empire.”1  Sir  George  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic  with  his  retinue  on  the  ‘'Caledonia,  Captain 
McKellar,  a vessel  of  1,300  tons  and  450  horse  power.”  He  had 
touched  at  Halifax  and  landed  at  Boston.  Thence  he  had,  with  his 
party,  made  his  way  by  railway  coach  and  sleigh  to  Montreal. 

On  May  1,  1841,  the  heavy  canoes  were  despatched  from 
Lachine;  three  days  later  the  Governor  and  his  party  embarked  in 
two  light  canoes.  Colonel  Oldfield  and  his  aide-de-camp  ac- 
companied Simpson  as  far  as  Lake  Nipissing,  and  the  Earls  of 
Caledon  and  Musgrave  were  to  be  his  fellow  travellers  as  far  as 
Fort  Garry.  After  many  adventures,  and  not  a few  hardships, 
Sir  George  and  his  retinue  arrived  at  Fort  William,  where  they 
exchanged  their  canoes  for  “three  smaller  vessels  of  the  same  kind 
inasmuch  as  the  waters  would  henceforth  be  shallower,  and  the 
navigation  more  intricate.”  At  length  the  travellers  reached  Fort 
Garry.  After  a stay  of  about  ten  days  at  the  “Stone  Fort”, 
Simpson  despatched  the  two  noble  lords  to  the  prairie  “under  the 
escort  of  Mr.  Cuthbert  Grant,  an  influential  native  of  mixed  origin, 
and  a party  of  hunters.” 

On  July  3,  1841,  accompanied  by  Chief  Factor  Rowand,  six 
men,  thirty  horses,  and  a light  cart,  Sir  George  Simpson  left  Fort 
Garry  to  cross  the  plains  to  Edmonton.  He  followed  the  route 
taken,  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  James  Douglas  in  1835,  by 
way  of  Carlton  House  and  the  Saskatchewan,  but  instead  of  taking 
boat  at  Carlton  continued  overland  to  Edmonton. 

After  a period  of  rest  in  Edmonton  Sir  George  started  south  to 
find  a route  over  the  Rockies  through  the  Bow  River  Pass.  This 
pass,  in  spite  of  its  towering  mountains,  capped  with  eternal  snow, 
Simpson  considered  inferior  in  grandeur  to  Athabaska  Pass.  Across 
the  pass  the  Governor  and  his  party  encountered  many  difficulties. 
The  bad  roads  surpassed  themselves.  “Besides  being  mountainous 
the  ground  was  rugged  and  boggy;  the  forests  were  thick  and  tangled 
and  prostrate  trees  of  large  dimensions,  piled  and  interlaced  to- 
gether, barricaded  our  track.”2  At  the  end  of  about  four  hours 
the  travellers  had  advanced  two  miles.  But  at  length  after  much 


Simpson,  Narrative,  Vol.  I,  p.  1. 
-Ibid.,  n.  125. 
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toil  the  travellers  arrived  at  Fort  Colvile,  and  thence  made  their 
way  down  the  Columbia  to  Fort  Okanogan,  from  which  it  was  a 
comparatively  easy  journey  to  Fort  Vancouver. 

At  Fort  Vancouver  Sir  George  Simpson  was  formally  welcomed 
by  James  Douglas  on  August  25,  1841.  Simpson  in  his  Narrative 
has  thus  described  the  approach  to  Fort  Vancouver:1 

Being  anxious  to  approach  head-quarters  in  prooer  style,  our  men 
here  exchanged  the  oar  for  the  paddle,  which,  besides  being  more  orthodox 
in  itself,  was  better  adapted  to  the  quick  notes  of  the  voyageur  songs. 
In  less  than  an  hour  afterwards,  we  landed  on  the  beach,  having  thus 
crossed  the  continent  of  North  America  at  its  widest  part,  by  a route  of 
about  five  thousand  miles,  in  the  space  of  twelve  weeks  of  actual  travelling. 
We  were  received  by  Mr.  Douglas,  as  Mr.  McLoughlin,  the  gentleman 
in  charge,  was  absent  at  Puget  Sound. 

In  the  meanlime  Lieutenant  Wilkes  and  his  squadron  had 
returned  to  Fort  Vancouver,  after  the  loss  of  the  Peacock  on  the 
much-dreaded  bar  of  the  Columbia  river.  Simpson  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  the  company  of  Wilkes  and  his  officers. 

On  September  1,  1841,  the  Governor,  accompanied  by  James 
Douglas  and,  needless  to  say,  the  other  members  of  his  stately 
retinue,  set  out  from  Fort  Vancouver  on  his  way  to  Sitka.  At  the 
Cowlitz  Farm,  Simpson  made  a most  careful  inspection  of  the  dairy, 
where  he  found  about  a hundred  milch  cows.  On  the  island  on 
which  the  farm  was  situated  there  was  a mysterious  block  of  black 
basalt,  rudely  chiselled  into  a column,  which  was  regarded  by  both 
natives  and  dairymen  with  a certain  superstitious  awe.  Simpson 
writes  of  it  as  follows:2 

The  savages,  and  indeed  the  dairymen  also,  religiously  believe  that 
any  person  who  may  touch  the  lonely  pillar  will  bring  down  on  himself  the 
vengeance  of  its  deity.  Though  we  had  not  time  at  present  to  enter  the 
lists  against  this  jealous  spirit,  yet  Mr.  Douglas,  a year  or  two  ago,  had 
been  rash  enough  to  move  his  mysterious  shrine  from  its  place.  On 
returning  to  the  dairy  to  sleep,  he  got  out  of  favour  with  the  Canadian, 
who  was  in  charge,  for  having  thus  dared  the. demon  of  the  stone  to  do  his 
worst;  and  after  a good  deal  of  argument,  they  parted  for  the  night,  the 
master  as  skeptical,  and  the  men  as  credulous,  as  ever.  The  darkness, 
however,  decided  this  drawn  battle  in  the  Canadian’s  favour,  for  a fearful 


lIbid.,  p.  172. 
2Ibid.,  p.  175. 
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storm,  the  work,  of  course,  of  the  indignant  goblin,  almost  pulled  down  the 
house  over  the  impious  head  of  Mr.  Douglas. 

From  Cowlitz  Farm  Simpson  and  his  party  proceeded  to  Fort 
Nisqually,  where  on  September  6 they  embarked  on  the  stout  little 
Beaver  and  commenced  their  voyage  to  Sitka.  They  left  Nisqually 
“under  a salute  of  seven  guns”,  and  made  their  way  down  Puget 
Sound  to  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  They  sighted  the  southern 
end  of  Vancouver  Island,  which  seemed  to  Simpson,  “well  adapted 
for  cultivation.”  “For,”  as  he  states,  “in  addition  to  a tolerable 
soil  and  a moderate  climate,  it  possesses  excellent  harbours,  and 
abundance  of  timber.  It  will  doubtless  become,  in  time,  the  most 
valuable  section  of  the  whole  coast  above  California.”1 

A little  later  on  the  same  day  a foul  wind  and  a heavy  sea  forced 
the  captain  of  the  Beaver  to  land  behind  Point  Roberts,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Fraser,  to  get  wood  and  water.  There  the  travellers 
found  a large  camp  of  about  a thousand  Vancouver  Island  Indians, 
who  had  come  over  to  fish  off  the  mouth  of  the  river.  These 
Indians  assisted  in  bringing  wood  and  water  from  the  shore  to  the 
Beaver. 

On  their  way  up  the  inside  passage  between  Vancouver  Island 
and  the  mainland,  Simpson  and  his  companions  were  impressed 
with  the  accuracy  of  Vancouver’s  charts,  which  were  proved  to  be 
absolutely  correct.  The  Beaver  called  at  Forts  McLoughlin,  Simp- 
son, Stikine,  and  Taku  on  its  way  to  Sitka.  At  Sitka,  Simpson  was 
hospitably  received  by  Governor  Etholine  and  his  charming  wife. 
The  Governor-in-Chief  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  fur-trade  was 
progressing  favourably,  and  that  the  exclusive  license  of  the 
Russian  American  Company  had  been  extended  by  the  Czar  for 
“a  farther  term  of  twenty  years.”2 

After  a pleasant  stay  of  four  days  at  Sitka,  Simpson  and  his 
party  took  their  departure  on  September  30.  The  return  voyage  to 
Fort  Nisqually,  which  was  reached  on  October  18,  was  quite  un- 
eventful. But  from  a journal  kept  by  Douglas  in  a small  leather 
note-book,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Columbia  Archives,  it  is 
evident  that  Sir  George  Simpson  had  many  long  talks  with  his 


'Ibid.,  p.  182. 

2Simpson,  A arrative,  I,  p.  221. 
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companion  on  board  the  Beaver , of  which  the  ever  methodical 
Douglas  afterwards  wrote  down  such  details  as  he  could  remember. 
Some  of  this  “inside  information”  is  very  interesting.  In  1838  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  had  their  exclusive  license  to  trade 
in  the  “Indian  Territory”  renewed  for  a period  of  twenty-one  years, 
but  from  Simpson’s  conversations  with  Douglas  it  is  evident  that 
great  difficulties  were  met  with  in  securing  this  renewal,  and  if  Sir 
John  Pelly,  the  Governor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  who  was 
also  director  of  the  Bank  of  England,  had  not  been  able  to  bring 
pressure  on  the  government  through  Spring  Rice,  it  is  highly 
doubtful  whether  the  Governor  and  Committee  would  have  been 
successful.  Simpson  also  informed  Douglas  that  a certain  Mr. 
Moffatt  was  prepared  to  move  in  the  Canadian  legislature  in  favour 
of  “Abolishing  the  fur-trade  monopoly  and  throwing  the  Indian 
country  open  to  competition.”1  As  he  feared  that  the  views  of  the 
Canadian  legislature  would  have  great  weight  with  the  Home 
government,  Simpson  urged  upon  the  Governor  and  Eden  Colvile, 
a prominent  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany the  necessity  of  having  the  license  immediately  renewed.  At 
the  same  time  Simpson  drew  up  a report  which  described  conditions 
in  the  “Indian  Territory”  in  most  glowing  terms  and  contrasted 
the  present  happy  state  of  things”  with  the  “drunkenness,  murder 
and  general  demoralization  which  had  formerly  existed.”2 

Simpson  had  also  experienced  a certain  amount  of  difficulty  in 
winning  over  the  “winterers”,  or  partners  in  the  fur  country,  to  a 
renewal  of  the  agreement.  A strong  minority  of  the  “winterers” 
w’ere  talking  “of  appointing  delegates  to  settle  matters  with  the 
company”,  thereby  ignoring  Sir  George  Simpson’s  claim  to  be  their 
official  spokesman  in  London.  There  was  even  a remote  possibility 
of  a secession,  and  the  setting  up  of  a new  company  which  would 
have  headquarters  in  Canada.  In  order,  apparently,  to  pacify  the 
older  men,  Simpson  brought  forward  a proposal  that  there  should 
henceforth  be  three  classes  of  partners,  councillors  holding  three 
shares,  chief  factors  holding  two  shares  and  chief  traders  holding 
one  share,  the  numbers  of  each  class  to  be,  respectively,  10,  20,  and 


Douglas,  Small  Note  Book,  1841,  p.  18  (MS.  in  B.C.  Archives). 

2 Ibid.,  p.  20. 
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SO.1  Nothing  further  seems  to  have  happened  in  this  matter,  and 
the  class  of  councillors  was  not  created. 

When  Simpson  returned  from  his  voyage  to  Sitka,  he  found  that 
a party  of  settlers,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  in  number,  had  arrived 
from  the  Red  River  Settlement.  This  was  the  largest  immigration 
from  Red  River  to  Oregon.  Of  these  fourteen  families  “principally 
English  half-breeds”  numbering  seventy-seven  persons  in  all  were 
located  at  Nisqually  and  were  “to  hold  their  farms  under  the  Puget 
Sound  Company  on  ‘halves’  being  provided  with  sheep,  cattle,  etc.”2 
The  remaining  seven  families,  Canadians  and  half-breeds,  were 
placed  near  Cowlitz  Farm.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  under- 
took to  advance  seed,  agricultural  implements,  and  so  forth  to  these 
settlers,  since  “from  their  previous  habits  of  life,  having  devoted 
more  of  their  time  and  attention  to  the  chase  than  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  it  was  not  likely  they  would  turn  to  good  account  any 
stock  that  might  be  placed  in  their  hands.”  For  these  reasons  the 
seven  families  near  Cowlitz  Farm  were  taken  care  of  by  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company  rather  than  by  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural 
Company. 

James  Douglas,  who  accompanied  some  of  the  settlers  who 
formed  an  advance  party  “for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  coun- 
try”, reported  very  favourably  on  the  agricultural  land.  In  fact, 
Sir  George  Simpson  was  so  optimistic  that  he  expected  that  there 
would  be  many  applications  from  Red  river  as  well  as  from  the 
retiring  servants  of  the  company  in  Oregon  for  permission  to  settle 
on  the  Cowlitz  Portage  and  near  Fort  Nisqually.  This  was,  how- 
ever, not  to  be.  The  settlers  of  the  Puget  Sound  region  were  in  the 
main  American  citizens  whose  presence  helped  the  United  States 
to  secure  this  valuable  territory. 

On  their  return  to  Fort  Vancouver,  Simpson  and  Douglas  and 
their  party  found  a French  gentleman,  Eugene  Duflot  de  Mofras, 
who  belonged  to  the  French  legation  in  Mexico  and  was  travelling  in 
California  and  Oregon  in  order  to  obtain  information  for  his  govern- 
ment. Simpson  seems  rather  to  have  resented  de  Mofras’s  presence 
at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  claims  that  he  had  presented  no  credentials. 


lIbid.,  p.  25. 

2Simpson  to  Governor  and  Committee,  November  25,  1841,  paragraph  41. 
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McLoughlin,  on  the  other  hand,  treated  his  French  guest  with 
every  courtesy,  and  the  guest  was  much  impressed  by  the  “Big 
Doctor”.  When  Simpson  sailed  for  California  in  December,  1841, 
Mofras  accompanied  him  as  far  as  San  Francisco. 

While  on  his  visit  to  the  Alaskan  coast,  Sir  George  Simpson  had 
become  convinced  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  to  abandon  Forts  Stikine  and  Taku  and  instead  to  send 
the  steamer  Beaver  north  on  an  annual  trading  expedition.  His 
reasons  for  this  he  set  forth  in  a long  despatch  written  from  Fort 
Vancouver  on  November  25,  1841,  to  the  Governor  and  Committee 
in  London.  At  the  same  time  he  and  McLoughlin  seem  to  have 
discussed  the  advisability  of  founding  a post  on  the  south  end  of 
Vancouver  Island.  Simpson  had  made  a thorough  investigation 
into  conditions  in  the  Oregon  country,  and  it  must  have  been 
evident  to  him,  as  it  was  to  McLoughlin,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  company  to  establish  a post  north  of  the  disputed  territory. 
McLoughlin  hoped  that  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  would  be 
the  boundary  line,  but  in  case  it  was  not  and  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  was  selected,  then  a post  would  have  to  be  established  north 
of  that  line,  or  better  still  upon  the  southern  end  of  Vancouver 
Island.  The  presence  of  such  a post  would  materially  aid  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  make  good  its  claim  to  the  whole 
of  Vancouver  Island.  Fort  Langley  was  not  well  situated  for 
controlling  the  region  north  of  the  forty  ninth  parallel,  since  it  was 
not  on  the  sea  coast,  and  since  also  the  navigation  of  the  Fraser 
river  was  notoriously  difficult. 

As  a result  of  these  consultations  James  Douglas  in  1842  made 
a preliminary  voyage  to  Vancouver  Island  in  order  to  look  over  the 
ground.  Captain  McNeill,  in  1837,  had  explored  the  southern  end  of 
the  island  and  had  reported  favourably  on  its  fertility  and  had 
found  an  excellent  harbour.  Douglas  now  made  a most  careful 
investigation,  and  on  his  return  made  an  elaborate  report  to  Dr. 
McLoughlin  on  the  subject.  The  report,  which  is  dated  “Fort 
Vancouver,  12  July  1842”,  favours  the  formation  of  the  post  at 
what  Douglas  terms  “Camosack”,  his  rendering  of  the  native  name 
Camosun.  Douglas  sets  forth  his  reasons  for  making  this  decision 
in  the  following  paragraphs  of  this  report: 
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According  to  your  instructions,  I embarked  with  a party  of  six  men 
in  the  schooner  Cadboro,  at  Fort  Nisqually,  and  proceeded  with  her 
to  the  south  end  of  Vancouver’s  Island,  visited  the  most  promising  points 
of  that  coast,  and,  after  a careful  survey  of  the  several  ports  and  harbours, 
I made  choice  of  a site  for  the  proposed  new  establishment  in  the  port  of 
Camosack,  which  appears  to  me  decidedly  the  most  advantageous  situation 
for  the  purpose  within  the  Straits  of  De  Fuca. 

2.  As  a harbour  it  is  equally  safe  and  accessible,  and  abundance 
of  timber  grows  near  it  for  home  consumption  and  exportation.  There 
being  no  fresh-water  streams  of  sufficient  power,  flour  or  saw-mills  may 
be  erected  on  the  canal  of  Camosack,  at  a point  where  the  channel  is 
contracted  to  a breadth  of  47  feet  by  two  narrow  ridges  of  granite  projecting 
from  either  bank  into  the  canal,  through  which  the  tide  rushes  out  and  in 
with  a degree  of  force  and  velocity  capable  of  driving  the  most  powerful 
machinery,  if  guided  and  applied  by  mechanical  skill. 

3.  In  the  several  important  points  just  stated,  the  position  of 
Camosack  can  claim  no  superiority  over  several  excellent  harbours  on  the 
south  coast  of  Vancouver’s  Island;  but  the  latter  are,  generally  speaking, 
surrounded  by  rocks  and  forests,  which  it  will  require  ages  to  level  and 
adapt  extensively  to  purposes  of  agriculture,  whereas  at  Camosack  there 
is  a range  of  plains  nearly  six  miles  square,  containing  a great  extent  of 
valuable  tillage  and  pasture  land  equally  well  adapted  for  the  plough  or 
for  feeding  stock.  It  was  this  advantage  and  distinguishing  feature  of 
Camosack,  which  no  other  part  of  the  coast  possesses,  combined  with  the 
water  privilege  on  the  canal,  the  security  of  the  harbour,  and  abundance 
of  timber  around  it,  which  led  me  to  choose  a site  for  the  establishment 
at  that  place  in  preference  to  all  others  met  with  on  the  island. 

In  the  remainder  of  his  rather  lengthy  report,  Douglas  discusses 
the  relative  merits  of  the  other  ports,  Sooke,  Metchosin,  and 
Esquimalt,  upon  which  he  bestows  the  Indian  appellations  of 
“Sy-yousung”,  “Metcho-sin”,  and  “Is-whoy-malth”.  He  is  im- 
pressed with  the  natural  advantages  of  Esquimalt  harbour,  but 
considered  the  land  around  it  unfitted  for  agriculture.  In  con- 
clusion he  enlarges  on  the  reasons,  already  set  forth,  which  caused 
him  to  choose  Camosack,  and  discusses  the  advisability  of  setting 
up  machinery  on  the  “Canal  of  Camosack”,  as  he  entitles  the  Gorge. 

At  the  time  that  Douglas  was  making  this  investigation  the 
Council  of  the  Northern  Department  of  Rupert’s  Land  was  passing 
resolutions  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a “Depot  at  the  Southern 
end  of  Vancouver’s  Island”  to  the  effect  “That  an  eligible  site  for 
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such  a Depot  be  selected,  and  that  measures  be  adopted  for  forming 
this  Establishment  with  the  least  possible  delay.”1 

Obedient  to  those  instructions  James  Douglas  left  Port  Van- 
couver on  March  1,  1843,  with  a party  of  fifteen  men  to  found  the 
new  depot.  From  the  pencilled  notes  in  his  little  leather  book, 
the  same  as  he  had  carried  on  the  return  voyage  from  Sitka  in  1841, 
containing  the  account  of  his  conversations  with  Sir  George  Simp- 
son, we  learn  that  the  party  reached  Fort  Nisqually  on  March  9. 
Four  days  later  the  Beaver , with  Douglas  and  the  fort  builders  on 
board,  steamed  out  from  Nisqually  along  the  waters  of  Puget 
Sound.  Next  day  she  called  at  New  Dungeness,  where  Douglas 
visited  an  Indian  village  and  obtained  some  fresh  fish.  That 
afternoon,  March  14,  the  Beaver  anchored  off  Shoal  Point,  and  the 
next  morning  Douglas  landed  at  Clover  Point,  so  called  because  the 
clover  was  then  waist  deep  around  him,  and  set  to  work  to  find  the 
proper  site  for  the  fort.  His  choice  soon  narrowed  down  to  one  of 
two  possible  sites,  and  for  a time  he  was  at  a loss  which  to  take. 
The  first  of  these  was  only  fifty  yards  from  the  beach  and  com- 
manded a good  view  of  the  harbour,  but  the  water  near  it  was  too 
shallow  for  vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  to  come  within  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  of  shore.  The  other  was  on  deep  water,  where 
vessels  could  load  and  unload  from  the  rocks  which  formed  a 
natural  wharf,  but  it  did  not  allow  a clear  view  of  the  mouth  of  the 
port.  In  the  end  Douglas  decided  in  favour  of  the  good  anchorage 
and  chose  the  second  site. 

The  Songhies  tribe,  who  then  occupied  the  territory  where  the 
city  of  Victoria  now  stands,  were  pleased  to  learn  that  Douglas 
proposed  to  erect  a trading  post  among  them  and  lent  him  all 
possible  aid.  With  their  assistance  Douglas  and  his  men  com- 
menced building  the  new  fort  on  March  16,  1843.  They  procured 
pickets  from  the  Indians  at  the  rate  of  forty  for  one  blanket. 
These  Douglas  tells  us,  were  twenty-two  feet  long  and  three  in 
circumference.  Six  men  began  to  dig  a well,  and  six  more  started  to 
square  timber.  Douglas  even  lent  the  Songhies  a supply  of  axes, 
to  be  returned  “when  they  finished  the  job.”  On  March  17,  the 
fort  builders  were  surprised  to  observe  a peculiar  luminous  streak 


Resolution  68,  Council  of  1842,  (Oliver,  op.  cit.,  II,  847). 
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in  the  heavens,  which  reappeared  every  night  for  five  consecutive 
nights.  Douglas  was  quite  at  a loss  to  account  for  it,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  great  comet  of  1843  which  was  then  visible  on  the 
North  West  Coast. 

With  Douglas  had  come  the  Roman  Catholic  missionary,  the 
Reverend  J.  B.  Z.  Bolduc,  who  lost  no  time  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  Songhies.  On  Sunday,  March  19,  the  reverend  father 
celebrated  mass  at  an  improvised  altar.  Bolduc  informs  us  that 
more  than  twelve  hundred  Indians  were  present  on  that  occasion, 
and  that  later  in  the  day  he  baptized  one  hundred  and  two  children.1 

Douglas  did  not  remain  long  at  Camosun,  but  when  the  building 
was  nicely  commenced  departed  on  board  the  Beaver  to  carry  out  the 
next  part  of  his  instructions,  the  dismantling  of  the  posts  of  Fort 
McLoughlin  on  Milbank  Sound,  and  Fort  Taku  or  Durham  on 
Taku  Inlet.  This  was  in  accordance  with  Resolution  number  67 
of  the  Council  of  1842,  which  directed  that  “Chief  Factor  Mc- 
Loughlin take  the  necessary  steps  for  abandoning  the  posts  of  Fort 
McLoughlin  and  Taku  in  summer  1843,  and  the  posts  of  Stikine  in 
summer  1844;  and  for  fitting  the  Beaver  steamer  to  secure  the  trade 
usually  collected  at  these  abandoned  establishments.”2 

Flaving  dismantled  and  abandoned  these  posts,  Douglas  re- 
turned to  the  new  post,  which  was  soon  to  be  named  after  the 
reigning  Queen,  Fort  Victoria.  The  name  of  the  new  fort  is  thus 
given  in  Resolution  63  of  the  Council  of  1843,  which  is  as  follows: 

That  the  new  Establishment  to  be  formed  on  the  Straits  de  Fuca 
to  be  named  Fort  Victoria  be  erected  on  a scale  sufficiently  extensive 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Depot;  the  square  of  the  fort  to  be  not  less 
than  150  yards;  the  buildings  to  be  substantial  and  erected  as  far  apart 
as  the  grounds  may  admit  with  a view  to  guarding  against  fire. 

It  is  evident  that  the  name  of  the  new  depot  was  from  the  first 
intended  to  be  “Fort  Victoria.”  As  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion  over  the  original  name  of  the  fort,  it  is  well  here  to  quote 
from  a letter  by  Governor  Charles  A.  Sale  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  to  Miss  Alma  M.  Russell  of  the  Archives  of  British 
Columbia,  dated  April  7,  1927. 

*De  Smet,  Oregon  Missions  (New  York,  1847),  pp.  58-59,  letter  of  Bolduc 
to  Mr.  Cayenne. 

201iver,  op.  cit.,  II,  846. 
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You  will  remember  that  when  I was  in  Victoria  last  August  you  asked 
me  whether  we  had  any  information  amongst  the  Company’s  Records  with 
regard  to  the  original  name  of  the  City  of  Victoria;  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  was  always  the  intention  at  headquarters  for  the  new  establishment 
in  the  Straits  of  De  Fuca  to  be  named  ‘Fort  Victoria’.  A resolution  to 
this  effect  was  included  in  the  Minutes  of  Council  for  the  Northern  Depart- 
ment of  Rupert’s  Land  which  was  held  at  the  Red  River  Settlement  in 
June,  1843,  and  instructions  were  accordingly  conveyed  to  Chief  Factor 
John  McLoughlin  in  charge  of  the  Western  Department  by  letter  from 
Sir  George  Simpson  dated  21st  June,  1843. 

On  examination,  however,  of  a Log  Book  of  the  schooner  Cadborough 
it  would  appear  that  when  the  fort  was  first  established  in  1843,  it  was 
called  first  Fort  Camosun  and  then  Fort  Albert  pending  definite  instruct- 
ions from  headquarters.  We  find  reference  to  Fort  Camosun  in  July, 
1843,  and  to  Fort  Albert  continuously  from  August  to  December  of  that 
year.  As  further  proof  that  the  Fort  was  designated  Fort  Albert  between 
August  and  December,  1843,  a letter  from  Chief  Trader  Charles  Ross 
dated  Fort  Albert,  August  18th,  1843,  is  referred  to  in  the  Company’s 
Minute  Book  during  the  following  year. 

From  December  12th,  1843  onwards,  however,  the  F'ort  is  consistently 
referred  to  as  Fort  Victoria  in  this  Log  Book.  This  would  allow  time  for 
Sir  George  Simpson’s  instructions  to  C.F.  John  McLoughlin  dated  21st 
June,  1843,  referred  to  above,  to  be  conveyed  to  Chief  Trader  Charles 
Ross,  who  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  the  new  Fort. 

Chief  Factor  McLoughlin  also  stated  in  a letter  to  Sir  George  Simpson 
dated  Fort  Vancouver,  20th  March,  1844,  that  the  new  establishment  at 
the  south  end  of  Vancouver’s  Island  had  been  named  Fort  Victoria  in 
accordance  to  instructions  received. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Fort  Camosun,  Sir  George 
Simpson  states  in  a letter  to  the  Governor  and  Committee  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  in  London  dated  21st  June,  1843,  that  Chief  Factor  Douglas 
had  been  successful  in  finding  an  advantageous  situation  for  the  new 
depot  in  the  Bay  of  Camosack  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Vancouver's 
Island  and  there  is  also  a reference  to  the  Camosack  Canal.  This  wras 
evidently  the  Indian  name  for  the  bay,  and  appears  to  have  meant  ‘a 
deep  narrow  gorge'  or  ‘swift  running  water’.  We  also  find  subsequent 
references  to  the  Port  and  Harbour  of  Camosun  or  Camoosan,  both  in  the 
Log  of  the  Cadborough  referred  to  above,  and  also  in  a letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Company  in  London  to  Captain  A.  C.  Mott  of  the  Barque 
Vancouver  dated  4th  September,  1844. 


In  view  of  these  statements  by  Governor  Sale,  it  is  evident  that 
Fort  Camosun  and  Fort  Albert  were  merely  local  names  given  to 
the  new  depot,  and  that  as  soon  as  Dr.  McLoughlin  received  Sir 
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George  Simpson’s  letter  the  official  name,  Fort  Victoria,  was 
adopted  for  the  new  establishment. 

Douglas  arrived  there  on  June  1,  1843,  to  find  that  the  work 
had  not  greatly  progressed  during  his  absence.  But,  reinforced  by 
the  men  and  the  much  needed  supplies  that  Douglas  had  brought 
down  from  the  abandoned  northern  posts,  the  fort  builders  began 
work  in  real  earnest.  In  three  months  time  the  new  post  was  ready 
for  occupation.  Long  before  this  Douglas  was  back  at  Fort  Van- 
couver, leaving  Charles  Ross  in  command  at  Fort  Victoria,  with 
Roderick  Finlayson  to  assist  him.  Douglas  left  with  the  Beaver 
and  the  Cadboro 1 some  time  during  the  month  of  October. 

During  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  the  new  depot  important 
events  were  taking  place  in  Oregon.  On  May  2,  1843,  a meeting 
of  the  settlers  had  been  held  at  Champoeg,  on  the  Willamette  river, 
and  by  a small  majority  those  present  had  decided  to  form 
a provisional  government.  Since  the  story  of  Champoeg  and  the 
provisional  government  forms  part  of  the  “Epic  of  Oregon”  rather 
than  of  the  history  of  James  Douglas,  it  cannot  be  discussed 
fully  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Americans  who  were  the 
leaders  on  this  occasion  were  not  too  friendly  towards  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  and  formed  their  government  “until  such  time  as 
the  LInited  States  of  America  extend  their  jurisdiction  over  us.”2 

Emigrants' from  the  United  States  were  now  coming  into  Oregon 
in  large  numbers.  The  “great  immigration”  of  1843  was  composed 
of  about  eight  hundred  persons  led  by  Peter  H.  Burnett  and  Jesse 
Applegate.  These  Americans  had  come  into  Oregon  to  obtain 
free  land,  confident  that  the  authorities  at  Washington,  would 
obtain  a proper  settlement  of  the  boundary  question,  whereby 

1 Cadboro  was  the  ordinary  spelling  of  the  name  of  this  vessel,  Cadborough 
is  sometimes  found  in  official  documents. 

2Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  adopted  July  5,  1843,  Sec.  1,  quoted 
in  F.  V.  Holman,  “Oregon  Provisional  Government",  in  Oregon  Historical  Society 
Quarterly,  XIII,  (1912),  pp.  89-139,  an  excellent  article  on  the  subject.  Seealso 
Leslie  M.  Scott,  “Oregon’s  Provincial  Government”,  in  O.H.S.Q.,  XXX  (1929) 
and  Russell  B.  Thomas,  “Truth  and  Fiction  of  the  Champoeg  Meeting”  (Ibid.) 
which  examines  the  traditional  account  of  Champoeg  and  casts  doubt  on  the  long 
accepted  story  that  the  vote  was  fifty-two  in  favour  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment and  fifty  against  it. 
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at  least  the  territory  south  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  probably  all 
south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  would  become  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  But  when  the  immigrants  of  1843  arrived  in 
Oregon  the  boundary  question  was  not  yet  settled,  and  the  presence 
of  eight  hundred  more  Americans  in  the  disputed  territory  was  a 
factor  of  importance.  In  1844  and  1845  Americans  arrived  in 
Oregon  by  the  thousand.  In  1845  alone,  three  thousand  immigrants 
came  to  the  “promised  land”  on  the  Columbia.  In  1846  the  Oregon 
Treaty  settled  the  boundary  dispute  and  marked  the  end  of  an  era. 

At  first  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  stood  aloof  from  the 
American  provisional  government  of  Oregon,  but  in  1845  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  whereby  the  fur-traders  were  brought  in.  From 
McLoughlin’s  letter  to  the  Governor  and  Committee,  dated  Fort 
Vancouver,  November  20,  1845, 1 it  is  evident  that  he  had  dis- 
cussed this  step  thoroughly  with  James  Douglas,  and  that  Douglas 
agreed  with  him  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  As  it  was,  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  could  obtain  no  redress  from  the  pro- 
visional government  of  Oregon  for  any  trespasses  on  their  property. 

During  the  month  of  February,  1844,  the  year  before  the  fur- 
traders  joined  forces  with  the  Oregonians,  an  incident  had  occurred 
which  showed  what  might  frequently  happen  if  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  did  not  come  to  terms  with  the  provisional  government. 
A certain  American,  Henry  Williamson  by  name,  assisted  by 
another  American,  Isaac  W.  Alderman,  began  to  build  a hut  about 
half  a mile  from  Fort  Vancouver  on  land  claimed  and  occupied  by 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  McLoughlin  gave  orders  that  the 
hut  be  pulled  down,  and  his  men  had  hardly  begun  its  destruction 
when  the  Americans  appeared  with  a surveyor  and  began  to  measure 
off  a section  of  land.  When  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  servants 
expostulated  with  the  intruders,  Williamson  and  Alderman  went  off 
to  the  fort  to  argue  their  case  with  Dr.  McLoughlin. 

It  so  happened  that  Dr.  Elijah  White,  the  sub-Indian  agent  for 
the  United  States  was  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  he  and  several  other 
Americans  were  present  at  the  interview.  McLoughlin,  Douglas, 
and  other  fur-traders  were  present  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 


Hhis  letter,  with  introduction  and  explanatory  notes  by  Miss  Katherine 
B.  Judson,  was  published  in  the  A merican  Historical  Review,  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  104-134. 
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company.  Williamson  enquired  why  his  hut  had  been  pulled  down. 
McLoughlin  replied  that  it  was  on  the  land  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  who  were  operating  under  a license  from  the  British 
government  and  were  entitled  to  occupy  as  much  land  as  they 
required.  This  Williamson  disputed  and  started  in  to  argue  the 
case.  The  argument  lasted  for  two  hours,  during  which  the  hot- 
headed young  Alderman  declared  that  if  he  was  disturbed  in  the 
possession  of  the  land,  he  would  “burn  the  finest  building  in  Ore- 
gon”, a threat  taken  to  mean  that  he  would  set  fire  to  Fort  Van- 
couver. McLoughlin  and  Douglas  seem  to  have  kept  their  tempers 
very  well  during  the  interview,  but  when  McLoughlin  saw  that 
Alderman  and  Williamson  would  not  yield,  he  became  visibly 
irritated  and  stated  that  if  Williamson  persisted  in  building  on  that 
piece  of  ground,  he  (McLoughlin)  would  use  force  to  prevent  him. 
At  the  same  time  he  offered  Williamson  every  possible  assistance 
if  he  would  select  a site  removed  from  any  of  the  company’s  posts. 
Williamson  then  maintained  his  rights  as  an  American  citizen  to 
settle  on  any  unoccupied  land  in  Oregon,  no  matter  where  it  was 
situated.  At  this  point  James  Douglas,  in  his  capacity  as  justice 
of  the  peace  under  the  Canadian  laws,  threatened  to  place  William- 
son in  irons  and  send  him  to  York  Factory  for  trial;  to  which 
Williamson  is  reported  to  have  replied,  “You  will  have  to  send  me 
farther  north  than  Hudson  Bay  to  place  me  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
United  States  Government.”  With  that  the  interview  termi- 
nated.1 

McLoughlin  and  Douglas  thereupon  issued  a circular  letter  to 
the  citizens  of  Oregon  setting  forth  their  case.  To  this  letter  the 
members  of  the  provisional  government  of  Oregon  replied  in  a most 
conciliatory  manner  regretting  that  “unwarranted  liberties”  had 
been  taken  by  an  American  citizen  upon  the  premises  of  the  British 
company.  But  both  McLoughlin  and  Douglas  realized  the  delicacy 
of  the  situation.  As  a result  when  Jesse  Applegate  and  others  in 


JThe  above  account  of  this  interesting  incident  is  taken  from  Bancroft. 
History  of  Oregon,  (San  Francisco,  1886),  Vol.  I,  pp.  459-460.  These  volumes, 
it  is  usually  admitted,  were  the  work  of  Mrs.  Frances  Fuller  Victor,  one  of 
the  ablest  writers  who  has  ever  dealt  with  Oregon.  The  account  in  McLough- 
lin’s  letter  differs  slightly  in  detail. 
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1845  invited  McLoughlin  and  Douglas  to  join  an  “Association” 
under  “Articles  of  Compant”,  the  two  chief  factors  accepted  under 
certain  conditions. 

These  conditions  were  set  forth  in  a joint  letter  from  Mc- 
Loughlin and  Douglas  to  I.  W.  Smith,  H.  A.  G.  Lee,  J.  M.  Garrison, 
and  Barton  Lee,  members  of  the  Oregon  House  of  Representatives. 
This  letter  is  dated,  “Oregon  City,  15th  August  1845.”  The 
officials  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  agreed  to  the  compact, 
which  did  not  interfere  with  their  duties  or  allegiance  to  their 
government  nor  with  any  rights  of  trade  enjoyed  by  the  company, 
and  provided  that  they  be  called  upon  to  pay  taxes  only  on  their 
“Sales  to  Settlers”.  McLoughlin  and  Douglas  also  deemed  another 
condition  essential,  although  they  did  not  mention  it  in  this  letter. 
This  was  that  the  territory  north  of  the  Columbia  river,  which  the 
provisional  government  had  named  after  Lewis  and  Clark,  the 
American  explorers  who  had  wintered  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  in  1805-1806,  should  be  renamed  the  “Vancouver  Dis- 
trict”. After  some  discussion  and  not  a little  opposition  the  pro- 
visional government  agreed  to  this  change  of  title.  District 
officers  were  chosen.  Chief  Factor  James  Douglas,  Charles  Forrest, 
superintendent  of  the  Cowlitz  Farm,  and  Michael  T.  Simmons,  an 
American  settler,  became  judges;  the  sheriff  was  John  R.  Jackson, 
“an  Englishman  settled  in  the  Cowlitz.”  The  company  laid  claim 
to  nine  lots,  each  of  one  square  mile,  which  were  surveyed,  registered 
at  the  recorder’s  office,  and  held  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
under  the  names  of  James  Douglas,  Francis  Ermatinger,  and  seven 
others.  These  lots  were  at  or  near  Fort  Vancouver.  Other  lots 
at  Cowlitz  Farm  and  Nisqually  were  to  be  surveyed  and  registered 
for  the  company. 

Thus  John  McLoughlin  and  James  Douglas  attempted  to  hold 
for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  its  lands  in  Oregon  and  to  protect 
its  trading  rights  by  joining  the  provisional  government.  Francis 
Ermatinger,  brother  of  Edward  Ermatinger  who  has  often  been 
mentioned  in  these  pages,  was,  on  June  3,  1845,  elected  treasurer 
of  the  provisional  government,  a further  evidence  that  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  was  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  Americans.  Francis 
Ermatinger  was  at  that  time  manager  of  the  company’s  post  at 
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Willamette  Falls.  He  was  also  superintendent  of  two  saw  mills 
and  a flour  mill  which  McLoughlin  had  erected  upon  a claim  he  had 
there.  The  history  of  this  claim  belonging  to  McLoughlin  has  a 
most  intricate  history.  About  the  year  1829  Etienne  Lucier,  an 
ex-servant  of  the  company,  settled  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  At 
that  time  McLoughlin  took  up  for  the  company,  or  for  himself  by 
transfer,  if  the  company  would  not  honour  the  transaction,  a “de- 
sirable claim  at  the  falls  of  the  Willamette.”  McLoughlin  could  not 
technically  own  this  land  so  long  as  he  remained  in  connection  with 
the  Husdon’s  Bay  Company,  and  that  is  probably  why  he  took  up  the 
land  in  the  company’s  name.  But  he  intended  to  settle  there  as  soon 
as  he  should  retire.  This  claim  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Columbia  river,  in  what  McLoughlin  expected  would  be  eventually 
American  territory.  But  a Methodist  missionary  by  the  name  of 
Waller  desired  the  land  for  himself,  and  his  actions  further  com- 
plicated affairs.  McLoughlin,  nevertheless,  built  the  mills  above 
referred  to  on  his  claim,  and  Francis  Ermatinger  was  superintending 
them.1 

By  this  time  the  Oregon  question  was  reaching  rather  serious 
proportions.  It  was  an  issue  in  the  elections  of  1844  and  James  K. 
Polk  had  been  triumphantly  placed  in  power  on  the  cry  of  “Fifty- 
four  Forty  or  Fight!”  In  his  inaugural  address  as  President  in 
March,  1845,  he  had  declared,  “Our  title  to  the  country  of  the 
Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable,  and  already  are  our  people 
preparing  to  perfect  that  title  by  occupying  it  with  their  wives  and 
children.”  The  difference  between  the  jingo  election  cry  and  the 
reference  to  the  “country  of  Oregon”  showed  that,  in  spite  of  his 
bluster,  President  Polk  was  ready  to  accept  an  equitable  settlement, 
if  such  could  be  obtained,  of  the  Oregon  Question.  The  British 
authorities  too  were  bestirring  themselves  and  sent  warships  to  the 
Columbia  from  time  to  time.  One  of  these,  H.M.S.  Modeste, 
arrived  in  1844,  and  returned  again  in  1845.  H.M.S.  America, 
the  flagship  of  the  Pacific  squadron  spent  some  time  in  Puget  Sound 
in  that  year  and  her  commander,  John  Gordon,  a brother  of  the 

the  subject  of  this  land  claim  cf.  Miss  Judson's,  op.  cit.,  and  also  Hol- 
man’s Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  pp.  101-114.  In  the  end  McLoughlin  lost  his  rights 
to  the  claim. 
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Earl  of  Aberdeen,  called  at  Fort  Victoria,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  Roderick  Finlayson,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the 
post.  Captain  Gordon  was  not  at  all  impressed  with  the  country. 
He  did  not  approve  of  “trolling”  for  salmon  “which  would  not  rise 
to  the  fly.”1 

The  object  of  the  visit  of  the  America  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
following  passage  oi  Rear-Admiral  Sir  G.  F.  Seymour’s2  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  dated  from  H.M.S.  Collingwood  at 
Callao,  July  14,  1845: 

I have  in  my  letter  of  the  8th  February,  apprised  their  Lordships 
that  I had  ordered  the  Honourable  Captain  Gordon  to  proceed  in  execution 
of  the  instructions  of  the  5th  September  and  unless  circumstances  have 
retarded  him  on  the  coasts  of  Mexico,  or  California,  it  is  probable  that  the 
America  may  be  in  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  at  about  this  period; 
and  I hope  that  the  party  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  Fort  Vancouver, 
from  Puget  Sound,  may  have  arrived  and  shewn  the  British  part  of  the 
population  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  that  our  government  is  well 
inclined  to  afford  them  protection. 

The  America  anchored  at  Port  Discovery  while  she  was  in  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  since  there  was  no  good  anchorage  for  a 
man-of-war  in  Victoria  harbour.  Captain  Gordon  was  instructed 
to  “request  the  officers  of  the  H.B.  Company  in  charge  of  that 
station  (Fort  Victoria)  to  procure  him  the  assistance  of  the  Com- 
pany’s small  steam  vessel,  by  which  to  establish  a communication 
by  Nisqually  at  the  head  of  Puget’s  sound  and  thence  overland 
to  Fort  Vancouver.”  The  America  remained  in  the  Straits  of 
Juan  de  Fuca  from  August  28  to  about  October  1,  1845.  The 
next  year  the  Fisgard  was  in  the  straits  from  April  30  till  about 

Douglas  met  Captain  Gordon  at  Port  Discovery,  remained  three  days  on 
board  the  America  with  him,  and  handed  him  a copy  of  McLoughlin’s  “cor- 
respondence with  the  Methodist  Mission  about  the  Falls”,  and  also  a copy  of 
McLoughlin’s  report  to  the  H.B.  Co.  concerning  Slacum’s  and  Kelly’s  narrative 
and  Dr.  Lynn’s  speeches.  Cf.  McLoughlin’s  letter  “To  Governor  and  Com- 
mitte”  Nov.  20,  1845,  printed  in  (Am.  Hist.  Review,  Vol.  XXI,  1915,  pp.  104-134). 

2Quoted  by  special  permission  from  the  Admiralty  records  by  Major  F.  V. 
Longstafif  in  “The  Beginnings  of  the  Pacific  Station  and  the  Esquimalt  Royal 
Naval  Establishment”  (Third  Annual  Report  of  the  British  Columbia  Historical 
Association,  1926),  p.  31. 
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October  13.  The  signing  of  the  Oregon  Treaty  on  June  15,  1846, 
put  an  end  to  the  boundary  dispute,  but  the  Fisgard  remained 
to  protect  British  interests  during  the  transition  period. 

Another  important  visitor  in  1845  was  Lieutenant  William  Peel, 
son  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Prime  Minister.  As  the  following  letter 
from  Douglas  to  Dr.  William  Fraser  Tolmie,  who  was  then  in 
charge  of  Fort  Nisqually,  indicated,  Peel,  who  had  been  sent  by 
Captain  Gordon  to  Fort  Vancouver,  must  have  arrived  at  the  depot 
early  in  September.  1845. 1 

Fort  Vancouver  13  September  1845. 

Dr.  Tolmie 
My  dear  Sir. 

I had  the  pleasure  of  your  note  by  Mr.  Peel,  and  will  at  present  say 
nothing  beyond  this,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  leave  this,  God  willing, 
on  Wednesday  the  17th  inst.  on  my  way  to  Nisqually  with  the  Officers 
in  Company.  Please  to  have  everything  in  readiness  for  us,  as  we  will 
proceed  onwards  towards  Port  Discovery  without  any  loss  of  time,  the 
officers  being  limited  to  a day. 

With  best  wishes 

Yours  very  truly 

( Sgd .)  James  Douglas 

Lieutenant  Peel  took  back  Captain  Gordon’s  report  to  England 
with  him.  This  report  was  very  unfavourable  to  the  officers  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

In  1845,  Lieutenants  Warre  and  Vavasour  of  the  British  army 
arrived  overland  from  Canada,  having  been  accompanied  from 
Red  river  by  Peter  Skene  Ogden.  These  officers,  who  were  on  a 
special  secret  mission,  were  ordered  to  report  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. They  gathered  much  information  and  sent  in  detailed 
reports  to  London  on  conditions  as  they  found  them  in  Oregon.2 
By  the  time  these  documents  reached  England  negotiations  with 
the  United  .States  had  reached  their  final  stage,  so  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  had  much  effect. 

Before  the  Oregon  question  was  settled  Dr.  McLoughlin  sent 

Original  letter  in  the  British  Columbia  Archives  at  Victoria,  B.C.  It  is  to 
be  found  among  the  “Bagley  Papers.” 

2These  reports  are  printed  in  OJI.S.Q. , X (1909),  pp.  1-100,  with  a valuable 
introduction  by  Professor  Joseph  Schafer. 
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in  his  resignation  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  take  effect  in 
1846.  Many  motives  induced  him  to  make  this  decision.  He  was 
now  over  sixty  and  had  spent  a very  long  time  in  the  fur-trade. 
He  liked  Oregon  and  did  not  wish  to  retire  to  Canada,  which  he 
normally  would  have  done  if  he  had  remained  in  the  company’s 
service.  He  had  holdings  in  Oregon  including  his  saw  mills  and 
flour  mill  at  the  Falls  of  the  Willamette.  These  holdings,  as  we  have 
said,  dated  from  about  1829,  when  the  first  saw  mill  was  commenced.1 
So  it  was  evident  to  those  who  knew  him  that  the  doctor  had 
planned  for  years  to  settle  in  Oregon  when  he  should  have  retired 
from  the  company’s  service. 

But  the  chief  reasons  for  McLoughlin’s  resignation  in  1845  seem 
to  have  been  two,  his  failure  to  agree  with  Sir  George  Simpson 
on  matters  of  policy,  and  his  indignation  at  the  way  Simpson  had 
failed  to  bring  to  justice  the  murderers  of  his  son,  John  McLoughlin 
Jr.  Young  McLoughlin  had  been  done  to  death  at  Fort  Stikine 
in  April,  1842.2  Sir  George  Simpson  arrived  at  that  post  just 
four  days  after  the  tragedy.  He  held  an  investigation  of  sorts, 
and  identified  the  murderer,  whom  he  took  with  him  to  Sitka. 
Simpson  also  wrote  to  McLoughlin  “requesting  him  to  say  as  little 
about  the  matter  as  possible,  which  so  incensed  the  latter  that  he 
instantly  despatched  a vessel  to  Stikine  for  the  express  purpose  of 
carrying  the  whole  establishment  prisoners  to  England  in  order 
to  be  brought  to  trial.  . .”3 

McLoughlin  never  forgave  Simpson  for  his  actions  on  this 
occasion,  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  bring  the  guilty  to 
justice.  One  of  the  men  implicated  in  the  affair  was  interrogated 
by  James  Douglas  wThen  he  was  conducting  his  survey  of  Van- 

’On  this  subject  cf.  Holman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  101-114. 

2McLoughlin’s  version  of  this  unhappy  affair  is  to  be  found  in  his  long  letter 
of  February  1,  1843,  to  Edward  Ermatinger  (Ermatinger  Papers  pp.  244-49), 
also  letters  of  April  6,  1854,  and  March  4,  1845,  and  February  16,  1846 
(Ermatinger  Papers  pp.  250-54).  Parts  of  these  letters  were  published  by 
Judge  C.  O.  Ermatinger  in  his  article,  “A  Tragedy  on  the  Stikine  in  1842” 
( O.H.S.Q. , XV  (1914),  pp.  126-32).  Simpson’s  account  is  to  be  found  in  his 
Narrative  of  a Journey  round  the  World,  Vol.  II,  pp.  181-83. 

3John  Tod  to  E.  Ermatinger,  Thompson’s  river,  September  1,  1842  (E.P., 
72-3). 
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couver  Island  in  1842  and  picking  the  probable  situation  for  the 
new  depot.  McLoughlin  subsequently  sent  the  parties  concerned 
to  stand  trial  in  Canada,  a course  of  conduct  of  which  the  Governor 
and  Committee  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  did  not  approved 

This  tragedy  on  the  Stikine  brought  to  a head  a long  standing 
disagreement  between  Sir  George  Simpson  and  Dr.  McLoughlin. 
For  years  the  two  had  differed  on  trade  policy.  Simpson  did  not 
want  new  posts  on  the  North  West  Coast  but  thought  that  the 
Beaver  could  be  used  to  collect  the  furs  from  that  quarter. 
McLoughlin  disliked  this  coasting  trade  and  preferred  to  have 
posts  in  the  far  north.  Both  men  were  by  nature  imperious  and 
used  to  having  their  own  way  and  neither  was  prepared  to  give  in 
to  the  other.  Then,  too,  Simpson  reported  to  London  that  the 
trade  west  of  the  mountains  was  not  as  profitable  as  the  annual 
returns  would  seem  to  show,  and  submitted  figures  to  prove  that 
in  1842  and  1843  there  had  actually  been  a net  loss. 

To  these  charges  of  Sir  George  Simpson  McLoughlin  replied 
as  strongly  as  possible,  showing  that  in  many  matters  he  had 
received  less  than  justice  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  He 
had  erected  mills  in  order  to  meet  American  competition  and  had 
been  forced  to  do  this  at  his  own  expense  since  the  company  would 
not  authorize  them.  He  had  also  given  credit  to  the  American 
settlers  to  the  extent  of  £6,000,  and  this  action  had  not  been 
approved.  The  last  straw  came  when  it  was  proposed  to  divide 
the  Western  Department  into  districts,  each  under  a commissioned 
officer,  thus  terminating  McLoughlin’s  autocracy.  In  face  of  all 
these  difficulties  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  tendered  his  resignation. 

The  retirement  of  McLoughlin  coincided  with  the  settlement 
of  the  boundary.  The  fur-trade  in  the  Oregon  country  south  of  the 
International  Boundary  was  doomed.  It  was  only  a question  of 
time  until  the  depot  should  be  moved  north  to  Fort  Victoria.  So 
when  James  Douglas  took  over  Fort  Vancouver  in  1846  he  can  have 
had  no  illusions  about  the  condition  of  the  fur-trade  in  Oregon. 
Peter  Skene  Ogden  and  James  Douglas  directed  the  affairs  of  the 

*Cf.  McLoughlin  to  Governor  and  Committee,  November  20,  1845  ( American 
Historical  Review,  loc.  cit .)  par.  28.  This  letter  also  illustrates  clearly  the  differ- 
ences between  McLoughlin  and  Simpson  in  matters  of  trading  policy. 
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Hudson’s  Bay  Company  until  Ogden  went  north  to  Vancouver 
island  in  1849.  Ogden  was  usually  absent  with  the  fur  brigades, 
while  Douglas  managed  Fort  Vancouver. 

Michael  T.  Simmons  and  the  other  pioneer  American  settlers  on 
Puget  Sound  had  begun  to  eke  out  a precarious  livelihood  by 
making  shingles  which  they  sold  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
These  shingles  are  mentioned  in  letters  of  Peter  Skene  Ogden  and 
James  Douglas  to  Dr.  William  Fraser  Tolmie  who  was  then  in 
charge  of  Fort  Nisqually.  Tolmie  was  instructed  to  “ship  the 
shingles  on  hand  at  Nisqually  and  the  salmon  at  Victoria  to  the 
Sandwich  islands  by  the  Rosalind , paying  one  and  one-half  dollars 
per  barrel  for  the  salmon  or  per  thousand  shingles.”1  The  price 
paid  for  shingles  was  increased  to  four  dollars  a thousand  by 
Douglas  and  Ogden  for  a special  shipment  to  the  Sandwich  islands 
in  the  autumn  of  1846,  but  Tolmie  was  instructed  to  inform  the 
shingle  makers  that  “the  old  prices  will  be  paid  afterwards.”  In 
1849,  Dr.  Tolmie  had  such  a supply  of  shingles  on  hand  at  Fort 
Nisqually  that  he  feared  that  the  company  would  suffer  loss.  He 
wrote  to  Douglas  for  instructions  as  to  whether  he  should  reduce 
the  price  or  stop  buying  shingles.  Douglas  replied,  “We  must 
assist  these  poor  people  and  cannot  see  them  suffer  for  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.”  He  instructed  Dr.  Tolmie  to  buy  shingles  at 
the  old  price  of  three  dollars  a thousand.  A market  for  the  shingles 
was  soon  found  in  California  and  the  company  did  not  lose  as  a 
result  of  the  humanity  of  its  officers. 

North  of  the  International  Boundary,  Alexander  Caulfield 
Anderson  was  seeking  new  trails  whereby  it  would  be  possible  to 
cross  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  bring  the  New  Caledonia  brigade 
from  Fort  Alexandria  to  Fort  Langley.  Up  to  this  time  the  New 
Caledonia  brigade  had  gone  to  Fort  Vancouver  but  now  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  preparing  to  transfer  the  depot  to 
Fort  Victoria.  In  May,  1846,  he  found  a route  “by  way  of  the 


’Ogden  and  Douglas  to  Tolmie,  July  3,  1846,  quoted  by  C.  B.  Bagley, 
In  the  Beginning,  in  Meeker,  Pioneer  Reminiscences  of  ruget  Sound,  p.  537. 
Letters  of  Ogden  and  Douglas  and  of  Douglas  to  Tolmie  are  to  be  found  also  in  the 
Report  of  the  Provincial  Archives  Department  of  British  Columbia  for  1913. 
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chain  of  lakes  from  Lilloett  to  Harrison  river”,1  and  thence  along 
the  Fraser  to  Fort  Langley.  On  his  return  instead  of  exploring  the 
Fraser  Canyons,  Anderson  made  his  way  up  the  valley  of  the 
Coquihalla,  which  runs  into  'the  Fraser  at  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Hope,  crossed  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  the  Tulameen 
river  and  then  went  over  the  plains  to  Kamloops.  He  reported  his 
explorations  to  James  Douglas,  indicating  that  a road  might  be 
constructed  over  the  Coquihalla  Pass  but  that  it  could  only  be 
used  for  two  months  of  the  year. 

This  did  not  suit  Douglas  who  was  of  the  opinion  that  a better 
route  could  be  found.  So  in  1847  Anderson  set  out  once  more  and 
attempted  to  find  a trail  from  Kamloops  which  would  cross  the 
Cascades  and  come  out  on  the  Fraser  river  near  Spuzzum.  He  did 
find  such  a route  but  it  necessitated  portages  around  the  most 
dangerous  parts  of  the  lower  canyon  of  the  Fraser.  Douglas  after 
going  over  the  ground  in  the  summer  of  1847,  accompanied  by 
James  Murray  Yale  and  William  Sinclair,  decided  to  construct  a 
road  along  the  Fraser  from  Spuzzum  to  Yale,  and  to  have  it  ready 
for  use  by  the  Brigade  of  1849.  Already  the  officers  of  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company  in  Oregon  had  learned  that  the  right  accorded 
to  them  in  the  Oregon  Treaty  of  1846  of  navigating  the  Columbia 
“on  the  same  footing  as  citizens  of  the  United  States”  was  not 
enforcable  and  that  goods  for  New  Caledonia  which  arrived  at  Fort 
Vancouver  were  subject  to  duty. 

As  a result  of  Douglas’s  journey  in  1847  a small  unstockaded 
post  named  Fort  Yale  was  constructed  in  the  spring  of  1848  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Fraser  at  the  end  of  the  “horse  road”  which  was 
to  lead  past  the  dangerous  canyons  to  the  smooth  water  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  modern  town  of  Hope.  The  brigades  from  New 
Caledonia,  Thompson  river  and  Fort  Colvile,  under  the  command 
of  Donald  Manson  and  Alexander  C.  Anderson,  attempted  in 
June  1848,  to  use  the  new  route.  “The  task  of  getting  four  hundred 
horses  and  their  lading  across  the  swiftly-flowing,  freshet-swollen 
river  on  this  pioneering  effort  was  indeed  downheartening.  It  was, 
however,  accomplished  and  in  due  course  the  brigade  reached 

Budge  F.  W.  Howay,  “The  Raison  d’Etre  of  Forts  Yale  and  Hope’’,  p.  52, 
in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Third  Series,  Vol.  XVI,  (1922). 
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Yale.”1  The  boats  from  Fort  Langley  had  with  great  difficulty 
made  their  way  up  the  rushing  Fraser,  poled  and  towed  by  the 
hardy  voyagears.  The  descent  to  Langley  was  easy;  the  rapid 
current  carried  the  boats  pell-mell  down  stream.  But  the  horse 
brigade,  laden  now  with  trading  goods  in  place  of  furs,  had  a 
terrible  time  getting  up  the  river.  The  trading  goods  were  more 
perishable  than  the  furs;  pilfering  Indians  also  took  a heavy  toll. 
Many  horses  were  lost  in  fording  the  river  at  Spuzzum.  It  was 
heart-rending  work,  but  it  was  accomplished  by  the  dogged  grit  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  company. 

Anderson  was  convinced  that  the  route  was  impracticable.  His 
report  to  Douglas  was  eloquent:  “As  regards  the  route  we  have 
stumbled  through  this  year  with  its  concomitant  circumstances, 
I believe  you  will  agree  with  me  in  condemning  as  quite  unsuited 
to  the  views  of  the  Coricern.”  Douglas  reluctantly  abandoned 
this  route  and  ordered  the  construction  of  a new  post,  Fort  Hope, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Coquihalla  river.  A new  trail  was  to  be  con- 
structed up  the  Coquihalla  and  across  the  Cascades  into  the 
Similkameen  valley  and  thence  by  Anderson’s  route  of  1846  to 
Kamloops.  From  Fort  Langley  on  October  30,  Douglas  wrote 
letters  to  John  Tod  at  Kamloops  and  to  Yale,  who  was  in  charge 
of  Fort  Langley,  outlining  the  new  scheme.  But  Fort  Hope  was 
not  completed  in  time  for  the  brigade  of  1849  which  followed  the 
terrible  route  by  way  of  the  canyons  and  Fort  Yale. 

In  the  meantime  bloodshed  had  occurred  in  Oregon.  On  Nov- 
ember 29,  1847,  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  his  wife  and  twelve  other 
persons  were  massacred  by  the  Indians  at  the  mission  station  of 
Wai-i-lat-pu,  near  Walla  Walla.  News  of  the  massacre  was 
brought  to  Fort  Vancouver  by  Alanson  Hinman  who  delivered  to 
Peter  Skene  Ogden  and  James  Douglas  a despatch  from  William 
McBean  who  was  in  charge  of  Fort  Walla  Walla.  Ogden  at  once 
gathered  a band  of  men,  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  massacre  and 
ransomed  the  survivors,  fifty-three  women  and  children,  and  took 
them  to  Oregon  City.2  Such  was  the  authority  of  the  Hudson’s 

'Ibid.,  p.  56. 

2Carey,  History  of  Oregon,  p.  36?,  gives  the  number  as  fifty-three;  Holman, 
O.H.S.Q. , XXIV,  372,  places  it  “about  forty-three  white  women  and  children 
and  seven  white  men  of  sixteen  years  or  over.” 
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Bay  Company  among  the  Indians  of  Oregon  that  Ogden  was  able 
to  go  into  the  Indian  council  alone  and  arrange  the  terms  of  ransom. 

Preparations  for  war  were  at  once  made  by  the  Americans  and 
soon  a rumour  got  abroad  that  General  Gilliam  was  intending  to 
levy  contribution  on  the  property  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
Douglas  wrote  a letter  of  protest  to  Governor  Abernethy,  head  of 
the  provisional  government  of  Oregon.1  Gilliam  took  himself  very 
seriously  and  lacked  a sense  of  humour.  His  threat  to  levy  con- 
tribution was  considered  rather  as  a good  joke  by  other  American 
settlers,  although  Douglas  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  serious. 
The  Cayuse  War  which  ensued  occupied  the  general’s  time  to  the 
full. 

From  Fort  Nisqually  on  May  28,  1849,  Douglas  wrote  a long 
letter  to  Captain  John  Sheppard  R.N.  in  which  he  set  forth  his 
views  regarding  the  situation  in  Oregon,  the  coal  on  Vancouver 
island,  and  the  condition  of  the  fur-trade  west  of  the  mountains. 
H.M.  Frigate  Inconstant  under  the  command  of  Captain  John 
Sheppard  had  been  despatched  by  Rear  Admiral  Phipps  Hornby, 
C.B.,  Commander-in-Chief  of  H.M.  Naval  Forces  in  the  Pacific, 
in  order  to  receive  for  consideration  any  cases  of  aggression  since 
the  visit  of  H.M.S.  Constance  to  the  N.W.  Territory  in  August, 
1848.”  The  Inconstant  was  at  Esquimalt  from  May  12  to 
June  2,  1849.  Douglas’s  letter  runs  thus,  in  part:2 

“For  the  last  two  years  we  have  maintained  a severe  contest,  with  the 
lawless  American  population  in  Oregon,  who,  up  to  a very  recent  date, 
were  entirely  neglected  by  their  own  Govt,  and  left  to  struggle  against 
the  pressure  of  poverty,  distress  and  an  extensive  Indian  War,  carried  on 
at  their  own  expense,  without  aid  or  support  from  their  Mother  Country 
and  they  were  in  these  desperate  circumstances  often  tempted  to  seize 
upon  the  property  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  In  opposing  their 
designs  we  studiously  avoided  every  cause  of  Collision  assisting  them  as 
far  as  it  was  prudent  for  British  subjects  to  interfere  in  their  affairs,  yet 
with  a firm  resolution  to  defend  our  property  in  case  of  attack,  which  was 
menaced  and  expected  on  more  than  one  occasion.  With  the  Blessing  of 


’This  letter  which  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Oregon  Historical 
Society  was  printed  in  O.H.S.Q.,  XXIV  (1923),  pp.  193-4. 

2Douglas  to  Sheppard,  May  28,  1849.  This  letter  is  printed  in  full  in 
Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  Vol.  I,  pp.  375-380. 
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Providence  we  escaped  any  serious  loss  or  disaster,  and  have  we  trust, 
seen  the  last  of  these  days  of  anxiety  and  painful  suspense — 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  having  been  lately  extended  over 
all  this  Territory,  & a regular  government  established  under  the  Authority 
of  Congress;  there  will  be  no  future  interruption  to  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  and  should  it  happen  otherwise,  we  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  dealing  with  the  Authorities  of  the  United  States  and  not, 
as  heretofore  with  a lawless  and  irresponsible  Mob. 

From  General  Lane  the  present  Governor  of  the  Oregon  Territory, 
who  arrived  two  Months  ago  from  Washington,  we  have  received  the 
most  friendly  assurances,  and  found  him  on  all  occasions,  wherein  we  have 
had  recourse  to  his  good  offices,  disposed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
late  Treaty  of  demarcation  in  the  most  liberal  manner: — we  have  therefore 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  property  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
within  the  American  Territory,  will  be  fully  protected  hereafter  by  the 
local  Govt.,  and  that  we  shall  have  no  further  cause  of  complaint  requiring 
the  intervention  of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

We  nevertheless  feel  all  the  value  and  importance  of  your  kind  offers 
of  service,  and  are  at  the  same  time  extremely  happy  that  we  have  no 
cases  of  aggression  by  American  citizens  to  report  to  you,  since  the  de- 
parture of  H.M.S.  Constance  in  August  1848,  and  General  Lane  having 
expressed  a decided  intention  to  arrange  all  previous  matters  of  complaint 
we  think,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  more  agreeable  to  him,  to  leave  them  in 
his  hands  for  the  present,  than  to  bring  them  in  official  shape  under  the 
notice  of  the  British  Govt. 

In  reply  to  your  enquiries  respecting  the  present  state  of  the  coal 
fields  in  the  North  East  end  of  Vancouver’s  Island  I would  remark  that 
we  made  arrangements  in  December  1848,  to  form  an  establishment 
between  McNeills  and  Beaver  Harbour,  where  the  Coal  Crops  abundantly 
to  the  Surface,  and  a party  of  our  people  are  now  engaged  in  the  execution 
of  that  Service. 

We  propose  by  forming  an  establishment  in  that  quarter  to  open  a 
new  branch  of  trade,  by  working  these  beds,  and  supplying  the  rapidly 
increased  demand  for  Coal,  on  this  Coast. 

A body  of  English  miners  are  coming  out  from  England,  by  a vessel 
expected  at  Fort  Victoria  in  the  course  of  the  next  month,  under  whose 
directions  the  Coal  works  are  to  be  Carried  on. 

The  Vancouver  Island  Coal  is  considered  good:  though  the  surface 
beds  have  as  yet  only  been  tested,  and  our  impression  is,  as  experience 
has  proved  in  other  cases,  that  the  interior  beds  will  yield  a much  better 
quality.  Coal  has  not  been  seen  on  any  other  part  of  Vancouver’s  Island 
except  that  before  mentioned,  or  on  the  Continental  Coast  of  British 
Oregon;  but  the  Indians  report  that  it  also  exists  on  the  North  West  Coast 
of  Vancouver’s  Island,  particularly  at  a place  known  by  the  name  of 
Naspate  about  25  miles  north  of  Nootka  Sound. 
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It  is  also  found  in  the  Columbia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chityles  River 
which  discharges  into  Gray’s  Harbour  and  in  one  or  two  other  places 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  Territory;  but  from  the  specimens 
I have  seen  it  appears  to  be  neither  so  good,  nor  is  it  so  abundant,  nor  so 
accessible  to  shipping,  as  the  Coal  beds  of  Vancouver’s  Island. 

Douglas  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  British  territory  on  the 
mainland  as  follows: 

The  Coast  presents  one  continuous  outline  of  dense  forests  swamps 
and  rugged  mountains  and  everywhere  has  a most  unprepossessing 
appearance.  The  interior,  particularly  the  valley  of  Fraser’s  River, 
contains  good  land  and  is  capable  of  supporting  a large  agricultural 
population,  but  that  is  an  exception  to  the  general  character  of  the  country, 
which  is  valuable  chiefly  for  its  inexhaustible  forests  of  the  finest  fir  timber 
in  the  world;  and  its  valuable  fisheries  wrhich  will  become  a source  of 
boundless  wealth  to  its  inhabitants  at  some  future  time. 

He  praises  the  climate  as  being  remarkably  healthy  and  pleasant 
in  the  summer;  the  winters  are  “generally  rainy  and  disagreeable, 
and  not  very  unlike  the  winter  weather  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, though  the  cold  is  at  times  more  severe.”  The  coast  is  rich 
in  fur-bearing  animals  and  game;  it  “probably  produces  the  finest 
venison  in  the  world.”  Excellent  harbours  abound  on  all  parts  of 
the  coast. 

Douglas  then  lists  the  trading  posts  of  the  company  in  the 
American  territory  and  in  the  British  territory  north  of  49°,  eleven 
on  the  American  and  fourteen  on  the  British  side  of  the  line. 
He  thus  continues: 

There  are  about  600  Europeans,  Men  and  Officers,  attached  to  these 
Establishments  besides  a great  number  of  Indian  Labourers  who  are 
employed  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Service,  West  of  the  Moun- 
tains. 

The  Exports  from  the  Company’s  Settlements  on  the  West  side  of 


the  Mountains  may  be  classed  as  follows: 

Russian  Settlement  on  the  N.W.  Coast £10,000 

Sandwich  Islands 8,000 

Great  Britain 60,000 


£78,000 

The  annual  imports  vary  from  £25,000  to  £30,000. 

This  letter  might  be  termed  Douglas’s  farewell  to  the  Columbia. 
The  old  days  in  Oregon  were  over.  The  future  of  the  company  lay 
north  of  Forty-Nine! 
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The  Colony  of  Vancouver  Island 
(1849-1858) 

IN  the  history  of  the  Pacific  North-West  the  year  1849  is  note- 
worthy for  four  important  events:  the  great  gold  rush  to  Califor- 
nia, the  proclamation  of  the  establishment  of  Oregon  Territory, 
the  transfer  of  the  depot  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  from  Fort 
Vancouver  to  Fort  Victoria,  and  the  creation  of  the  colony  of 
Vancouver  Island.  The  first  of  these  events  affected  James  Douglas 
only  very  indirectly;  his  experience  with  gold  rushes  was  to  come 
later.  As  was  suggested  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  the 
establishment  of  Oregon  Territory  undoubtedly  had  some  influence 
on  the  transfer  of  the  depot.  But  it  was  the  creation  of  the  colony 
of  Vancouver  Island,  and  the  Royal  Grant  of  that  island  for 
purposes  of  colonization,  which  really  marked  the  year  1849  as  the 
turning  point  not  only  in  the  story  of  James  Douglas,  but  also 
in  the  destinies  of  the  British  peoples  upon  the  North-West  Pacific 
coast  of  North  America. 

The  Oregon  Treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Washington  on  June  15, 
1846,  had  obtained  for  the  British  Empire  the  whole  of  Vancouver 
Island,  and  had  fixed  the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  southern 
boundary  of  British  North  America  from  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  as  far  west  as  the  centre  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  The 
settlement  was  “more  favourable  to  the  United  States’’  than 
Douglas  had  anticipated,  but  he  and  the  other  Hudson’s  Bay 
officers  were  prepared  to  make  the  best  of  things.1  Vancouver 

1Douglas’s  opinion  concerning  this  treaty  are  summed  up  in  the  following 
extracts  from  letters  written  on  November  4,  1846  and  April  19,  1847  to  Dr. 
W.  F.  Tolmie  (Letters  are  in  B.C.  Archives  Report,  1913,  pp.  V,  82-85). 

“It  appears  that  the  Oregon  boundary  is  finally  settled,  on  a basis  more 
favourable  to  the  United  States  than  we  had  reason  to  anticipate.  . . All  things 
considered,  the  yielding  mood  of  the  British  Ministry  and  the  concessions  made, 
we  have  come  off  better  than  I expected.  I looked  for  nothing  short  of  an  utter 
sacrifice  of  our  interests.” 

It  was  a great  blow  to  the  officers  at  Fort  Vancouver  to  have  to  abandon  the 
north  bank  of  the  Columbia.  On  this  subject  see  Howay  and  Scholefield, 
British  Columbia,  Vol.  I,  p.  456. 
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Island  had  distinct  possibilities.  There  was  plenty  of  good  agri- 
cultural land  near  Fort  Victoria,  and  coal  deposits  had  been  dis- 
covered near  Beaver  Harbour  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island. 
The  influx  of  American  settlers  had  taught  the  British  authorities 
that  it  would  be  most  advisable  for  a colony  to  be  planted  on 
Vancouver  Island.  Various  suggestions  for  forming  a settlement 
were  submitted  to  the  British  Colonial  Office.  The  Mormons  of 
Utah  had  entered  into  communication  with  Her  Majesty’s  govern- 
ment “with  a view  to  settling  on  Vancouver  Island’’,  and  con- 
sidered that  their  application  had  been  favourably  received.  In 
June,  1847,  a certain  James  Edward  Fitzgerald  submitted  a scheme 
to  the  Colonial  Office  for  the  establishment  of  a colony  on  Van- 
couver Island  which  would  be  entirely  independent  of  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company. 

The  British  government  was  not  anxious  to  undertake  the 
formation  of  a new  colony,  but  such  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
that  at  length  it  gave  the  matter  earnest  consideration.  The 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  which  really  had  little  desire  to  enter  on  a 
colonization  scheme,  was  determined  that  no  colony  should  be 
formed  on  Vancouver  Island  by  persons  not  connected  with  its 
organization.  Fler  Majesty’s  ministers  were,  on  the  whole,  favour- 
ably disposed  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  desired  that  if 
any  colony  was  founded  it  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
company. 

As  early  as  September  7,  1846,  Sir  John  Felly,  the  governor  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  had  written  to  Lord  Grey,  then 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  “with  a view  of  ascertaining  the 
intentions  of  Her  Majesty’s  government  as  to  the  acquisition  of 
lands,  or  formation  of  settlements  to  the  north  of  latitude  49.” 
He  also  stated  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  anxious  to 
know  whether  it  would  be  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  lands 
it  held  on  Vancouver  Island,  since  it  might  be  expedient  to  add  to 
those  which  it  already  possessed.  Sir  John  Pelly  also  reminded 
Lord  Grey  that  “the  company  by  a grant  from  the  Crown,  dated 
March  13,  1838,  have  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  with  the 
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natives  of  the  countries  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  21  years 
from  that  date*”1 

In  reply  Lord  Grey  asked  for  information  regarding  Vancouver 
Island,  and  Pelly  sent  him  Douglas’s  report  to  McLoughlin  of 
July  12,  1842.  At  the  same  time  Pelly  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  company  may  legally  hold  any  portion  of  the  territories  belong- 
ing to  the  Crown,  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  that  it  may 
please  Her  Majesty  to  annex  to  Rupert’s  Land.”  His  letter  con- 
cludes with  this  rather  interesting  paragraph:2 

It  would  be  a superfluous  task  to  enter  into  a detail  of  the  reasons 
which  render  the  colonization  of  Vancouver's  Island  an  object  of  great 
importance;  I shall,  at  present,  merely  submit  to  Earl  Grey's  consideration 
whether  that  object,  embracing  as  I trust  it  will,  the  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity and  civilization  of  the  native  population  might  not  be  most  readily 
and  effectually  accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  either  by  a grant  of  the  island  on  terms  to  be  hereafter 
agreed  upon,  or  in  some  other  way  in  which  the  influence  and  resources  of 
the  Company  might  be  made  subservient  to  that  end. 

The  reference  to  the  “conversion  to  Christianity  and  civilization 
of  the  native  population’’  is  rather  enlightening! 

In  spite  of  Sir  John  Pelly’s  solicitations,  Her  Majesty’s  govern- 
ment was  not  prepared  to  hand  over  Vancouver  Island  at  once  to 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Before  making  such  a grant  Lord 
Grey  stated  that  he  “would  require  the  production  by  the  Company, 
of  an  opinion  from  Her  Majesty’s  Attorney  and  Solicitor-general, 
[sic]  to  the  effect  that  the  acceptance  by  the  Compa'ny  of  such  a grant 
would  be  consistent  with  their  charter  of  incorporation.”3  His 
lordship,  however,  was  prepared  to  receive  and  to  consider  “with 
every  disposition  to  accede  to  it,  any  specific  proposal  for  that 
purpose  which  may  be  suggested  to  him  either  by  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  or  by  any  other  person  interested  in  the  subject.” 

In  a letter  dated  March  5,  1847,  Sir  John  Pelly  stated  that  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  would  be  “ready  to  receive  a grant  of  all 
the  territories  belonging  to  the  Crown  which  are  situated  to  the 

xPelly  to  Grey,  September  7,  1846,  in  Papers  Relating  to  the  Colonisation  of 
Vancouver’s  Island,  No.  1,  p.  3,  (1848,  619). 

2Ibid.,  October  24,  1846,  (No.  3,  pp.  4-5). 

3Colonial  Office  to  Pelly,  December  14,  1846,  {ibid.,  p.  8). 
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north  and  west  of  Rupert’s  Land.”1  The  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  had  in  the  meantime  given  the  opinion  that  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company  was  empowered  under  its  charter  to  “hold 
lands  within  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  westward  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.”  But  Lord  Grey  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
advisable  “in  the  first  instance  that  the  grant  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  should  be  confined  to  Vancouver’s  Island.”2  As  a result 
Pelly  on  July  20,  1848,  submitted  to  Lord  Grey  the  draft  of  the 
grant  of  Vancouver  Island  to  the  Company,  but  he  did  this  only 
after  he  had  failed  in  one  final  effort  to  secure  the  inclusion  of  the 
whole  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

These  proposals  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  aroused  a great 
deal  of  opposition  in  England.  In  asking  for  “ah  the  territories 
belonging  to  the  Crown  which  are  situated  to  the  north  and  west 
of  Rupert’s  Land”,  Pelly  had  gone  too  far.  Public  opinion  was  none 
too  favourable  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a great  fur-trading  monopoly  by  nature  utterly  averse 
to  settlement  within  its  vast  domains,  and  no  British  statesman  at 
that  period  would  have  been  likely  to  accede  to  such  a request. 
The  colonial  secretary  was  in  receipt  of  letters  which  pointed  out 
the  inadvisability  of  handing  over  even  so  limited  an  area  as 
Vancouver  Island  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany. Lieutenant  Adam  D.  Dundas,  R.N.,  at  the  request  of 
Lord  Grey,  expressed  his  opinion  that  such  a course  of  action  would 
be  unwise.3  James  Edward  Fitzgerald, ''whose  scheme  for  the 

^elly  to  Grey,  March  5,  1847,  ( ibid .,  p.  9). 

2Colonial  Office  to  Pelly,  March  13,  1848,  (ibid.,  p.  13). 

3Dundas  to  Grey,  May  30,  1848  (in  B.C.  Archives  Report,  1913,  p.  V,  09): 
“Having  during  my  late  period  of  service  in  the  Pacific  been  for  upwards  of  two 
years  employed  on  that  part  of  the  North-west  coast  generally  known  as  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Territory,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  spent  within  the 
limits  of  Fort  Vancouver  their  great  western  depot,  I have  had  every  opportunity 
of  deserving  not  only  how  all  their  arrangements  were  managed  but  the  spirit 
which  pervaded  their  whole  system,  and  which  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
would  be  wholly  and  totally  inapplicable  to  the  nursing  of  a young  colony,  with 
the  hopes  of  ever  bringing  it  to  maturity  and  my  opinion  only  accords  with  that 
which  I have  heard  universally  expressed  by  all  disinterested  individuals  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  not  only  these  regions,  but  their  settlements 
in  Hudson’s  Bay  and  on  the  Red  River.” 
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colonization  of  Vancouver  Island  has  already  been  mentioned,1 
violently  denounced  the  company  and  its  governor.  “The  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company,”  he  wrote  on  June  2,  1848,  to  Herman  Meri- 
vale,  “want  to  get  the  island  into  their  own  hands  in  order  that 
they  may  prevent  any  colony  there,  except  of  their  servants  and 
dependants.  I am  anxious  that  Earl  Grey  should  be  informed  that 
there  is  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  system  of  the  H.B.  Co., 
who  does  not  coincide  in  this  opinion.”2 

In  spite  of  this  vigorous  opposition  Her  Majesty’s  government, 
which  had  from  the  first  favoured  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
at  last  decided  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  Company,  and  on 
January  13,  1849,  a Royal  Grant  ceded  Vancouver  Island  to  the 
Company  at  an  annual  rent  of  seven  shillings,  under  certain  con- 
ditions. The  chief  of  these  terms  were  that  “the  said  Governor  and 
Company  shall  establish  upon  the  said  island  a settlement  or 
settlements  of  resident  colonists,  emigrants  from  our  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  from  our  other  dominions, 
and  shall  dispose  of  the  land  there  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  colonization,”  and  “that  the  said  Company  shall,  with  a 
view  to  the  aforesaid  purposes,  dispose  of  all  lands  hereby  granted 
to  them  at  a reasonable  price,  except  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
required  for  public  purposes.”3  All  revenues  derived  from  land 
sales,  coal  mining  and  so  forth,  less  ten  per  cent,  allowed  as  profit 
to  the  Company,  were  to  “be  applied  towards  the  colonization  and 
improvement  of  the  island.”4 

*V  The  Royal  Grant  also  imposed  the  condition  that  if  the  Governor 
and  Company  did  not  establish  a colony  within  five  years,  or  did  not 
fulfill  the  other  requirements  set  forth  in  the  Grant,  then  Her 

JThe  text  of  this  very  elaborate  scheme  is  to  be  found  in  the  B.C.  Archives 
Report  for  1913,  pp.  V,  54-62.  Also  cf.  Fitzgerald,  Examination  of  the  Charter 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  with  reference  to  the  Grant  of  Van- 
couver's Island,  (London,  1849). 

2Fitzgerald  to  Merivale,  June  2,  1848,  {ibid.,  V,  65). 

3Crown  Grant  of  1849  in  Papers  Relative  to  the  Grant  of  Vancouver’s  Island 
to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  pp.  13-16  (1849,  103);  also  printed  in  Howay  and 
Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  Vol.  I,  Appendix  XIII,  pp.  676-80. 

4Ibid.,  pp.  15-16.  The  company  was  to  pay  all  civil  and  military  expense^ 
which  they  could  recharge  to  the  colony  account. 
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Majesty’s  government  could  resume  control  of  the  island,  “without 
prejudice,  nevertheless,  to  such  dispositions  as  may  have  been  made 
in  the  meantime  by  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  any  land 
in  the  said  island  for  the  actual  purpose  of  colonization  and  settle- 
ment, and  shall  have  been  certified  as  aforesaid  to  one  of  our 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State.”  A final  proviso  allowed  for  the 
repurchase  of  the  island  by  Her  Majesty’s  government  at  the 
expiration  of  thq  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  exclusive  license  of 
trade  with  the  Indians.  The  license  had  been  granted  in  1838  for 
a period  of  twenty-one  years  and  would  expire  in  1859. 

This  action  by  the  British  government  aroused  stormy  opposi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  June  19,  1849,  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  delivered  a speech  of  four  and  a half  hours’  duration  against 
the  Royal  Grant.  He  laid  down  “this  broad  and  general  axiom 
that  colonization  by  absentee  propriatory  companies  has,  as  far 
as  the  great  experience  of  this  country  has  gone,  been  a failure, 
and  that  those  colonies  alone  have  been  prosperous  which  have 
originated  under  different  auspices  and  been  governed  on  a different 
system.1  He  cited  the  examples  of  the  American  colonies  of 
Virginia,  Massachusetts,  the  Carolinas,  and  Pennsylvania,  also  the 
more  recent  cases  of  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  pointing 
out  the  defects  of  the  absentee  landlord  system.  His  speech  thus 
continues  :2 

And  when  we  are  told  that  the  transfer  of  Vancouver’s  Island  to  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  will  effect  a great  saving  of  public  funds,  let  us 
recall  to  mind  the  sums  given  in  the  shape  of  grants  and  loans  to  the  South 
Australian  Company;  and  the  sum  of,  I think,  13S,000/  given  to  New 
Zealand;  and  I believe  that,  although  some  immediate  saving  to  the 
Treasury  might  be  secured  with  respect  to  Vancouver’s  Island,  the  great 
probability  is  that  in  future  years  we  shall  be  called  on  for  large  sums.  . . 

I know  we  may  be  told  that  the  great  burden  of  the  song  of  many  honour- 
able gentlemen,  who  have  brought  forward  motions  on  colonial  subjects, 
has  been  the  mischievous  interference  of  the  Government  in  the  colonies; 
and  it  would  appear  that  Lord  Grey  has  on  this  principle  endeavoured 
to  shift  the  responsibility  of  the  future  welfare  or  misfortune  of  Van- 
couver’s Island  from  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 


TIansard,  Third  Series,  Vol.  106,  p.  550. 

2Ibid.,  pp.  553-4. 
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Now  we  have  heard  a great  deal  about  the  baneful  influence  of  Downing- 
street;  but  I am  sure  that  those  whose  feelings  are  strongest  on  this  point, 
will  be  prepared  to  admit  that  although  the  influence  of  Downing  street  is 
bad,  when  carried  to  improper  limits:  yet  the  benign  influence  of  Fenchurch- 
street  is  by  far  the  worst  of  the  two,  and  is  bad  ab  initio  and  entirely. 
If  then,  the  American  chartered  companies,  and  the  statutory  commission 
of  South  Australia,  were  bad,  and  the  New  Zealand  Company,  to  a certain 
extent  was  bad,  I believe  I shall  be  able  to  show  that  of  all  colonising 
companies,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  is  by  far  the  worst.  The  very 
principles  Of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  are  not  only  like  those  of  most 
other  companies — commercial  but  monopolist — not  only  absentee,  as 
many  others  were,  but  despotic,  and,  what  is  more,  not  only  despotic,  but 
secret.  I think  that  not  only  their  conduct  in  the  territories  committed 
to  their  care  under  their  charter,  but  the  very  question,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  has  been  mooted  for  some  time  past,  namely,  the  validity  of  their 
charter  itself,  ought  to  have  formed  good  ground  for  hesitation  on  the 
question  of  extending  their  territorial  rights.  For  if  it  should  eventually 
be  proved,  either  by  the  decision  of  a court  of  law,  or  by  some  other  mode 
of  arbitration,  that  the  original  charter  of  Charles  II  was  invalid,  it  is 
obvious  we  cannot  give  them  any  further  grants  of  territory. 

The  noble  earl  then  discussed  the  rights  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Territories  and  the  charges  of  selling 
liquor  to  the  Indians,  of  neglecting  the  religious  education  of  the 
natives,  and  of  certain  alleged  cases  of  the  murder  of  Indians  by 
officers  and  servants  of  the  company.  He  quoted  at  length  from  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  Herbert  Beaver,  who  had  been  chaplain  for  a 
time  at  Fort  Vancouver,  charging  that  in  1836,  a party  of  trappers 
and  sailors,  “who  landed  for  the  purpose  from  one  of  the  company’s 
vessels”  had  murdered  six  Indians  on  the  coast  “somewhere  between 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Columbia  and  the  confines  of  California.” 
This  murder  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  at 
Fort  Vancouver,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  Beaver  also  claimed 
that  he  had  heard  “from  good  authority,  that  in  the  month  of 
August,  1840,  an  Indian  was  hanged  near  the  mouth  of  the  Col- 
umbia river,  and  several  others  shot,  and  their  village  set  on  fire 
by  a party  in  the  employment  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
under  the  command  of  chief-factor  McLoughlin,  who  led  them  from 
Fort  Vancouver,  thus  indiscriminately  to  avenge  the  death  of  a 
man  who  lost  his  life  in  an  affray  while  curing  salmon.”  In  rebuttal 
Lord  Lincoln  quoted  statements  by  Sir  John  Pelly,  governor  of  the 
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Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  to  the  effect  that  these  acts  were  not 
“atrocious  murders,”  but  were  merely  done  “in  self-defence  by  a 
party  of  the  company’s  servants,  who  were  wantonly  attacked  by 
the  natives,”  and  that  “the  hanging,  shooting,  and  burning  so 
circumstantially  described  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
letter  alluded  to,  which  Mr.  Beaver  states  from  good  authority 
took  place  in  1840,  when  stripped  of  exaggeration,  amounts  to  this, 
that  an  Indian  who  had  murdered  one  of  the  company’s  servants 
while  asleep,  and  afterwards  robbed  him,  was  given  to  him  [Dr. 
McLoughlin]  by  his  chief,  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty  and 
hanged,  after  confessing  his  crime.” 

Lord  Lincoln  claimed  that  the  “chief  evil  arising  out  of  the 
present  system  of  administration”  was  “the  anti-colonising  spirit 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.”  He  cited  the  Red  River  Settle- 
ment as  a case  in  point.  This  settlement  was  not  thriving  under 
the  rule  of  the  company.  “Not  an  European  emigrant,  scarcely 
even  a visitor,  had  been  permitted  to  approach  the  colony:  the 
settlers  have  found  themselves  subjected  to  the  same  jealous  and 
illiberal  policy  which  characterises  the  operations  of  the  fur-trade; 
their  energies  paralysed  by  inquisitorial  and  vexatious  restrictions, 
and  they  themselves  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  their 
fellow  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  exposed  to  the  contamination 
of  the  worst  class  of  the  citizens  of  a neighbouring  state,  those  who 
everywhere  infesting  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  are  emancipated 
from  all  law  and  restraint  themselves,  and  are  the  bane  of  all  public 
order  and  tranquility  among  those  with  whom  they  come  in  con- 
tact.”1 The  secrecy  of  the  company  was  alluded  to;  it  was  alleged 
that  journals  were  often  burnt  before  an  employee  of  the  company 
left  the  district  in  which  he  was  employed.  This  charge  of  burning 
of  journals  is  an  old  one,  but  the  fact  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany has  several  thousand  fur-trading  journals  in  its  archives  in 
London  shows  that  a large  proportion  of  its  employees  sent  in  their 
journals  to  headquarters. 

The  royalties  on  coal,  two  shillings  and  six  pence  a ton,  were 
attacked  as  too  high.  In  Staffordshire  the  royalties  varied  from 
one  shilling  to  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a ton.  The  price  of  land, 


'Ibid.,  p.  576. 
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one  pound  per  acre,  was  also  too  high,  since  “a  few  miles  off  land 
may  be  purchased  on  the  American  continent,  for  a dollar  and  a 
quarter,  that  is  for  5s  3 d” 

In  conclusion,  the  noble  lord  moved  the  following  resolution:1 

That  a humble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  setting  forth  that 
this  House  has  taken  into  its  consideration  the  papers  which  Her  Majesty 
has  graciously  commanded  to  be  presented  to  it  with  regard  to  the  grant  of 
Vancouver’s  Island  by  Royal  Charter  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  ill  adapted  for  superintending  the  establishment  of 
any  colony  founded  upon  principles  of  political  or  commercial  freedom. 

That  it  also  appears  from  the  papers  before  mentioned,  that  the 
means  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  ascertain  ‘that  the  acceptance 
by  the  Company  of  such  a grant  would  be  consistent  with  their  Charter 
of  Incorporation’,  were  insufficient. 

That  this  House  accordingly  prays  Her  Majesty  to  be  graciously 
pleased  to  direct  that  such  measures  as  shall  appear  to  Her  Majesty  most 
suitable  may  be  adopted  to  ascertain  whether,  by  the  Charter  in  question, 
a grant  in  all  respects  valid  has  been  made  of  the  powers  which  it  purports 
to  convey. 

Joseph  Hume  seconded  this  resolution,  but  when  it  was  put  to 
the  vote  the  House  was  counted  out.  Apparently  Lord  Lincoln’s 
effort  had  not  been  appreciated  by  his  fellow  members.  Vancouver 
Island  was  far  away.  Probably  it  was  very  late  in  the  evening. 
Next  day  Lord  Lincoln  and  William  Ewart  Gladstone  crossed 
swords  relative  to  the  counting  out  of  the  house  the  previous  day. 
So  ended  the  earl’s  attempt  to  block  the  Royal  Grant  of  Vancouver 
Island  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

While  negotiations  for  the  grant  of  Vancouver  Island  were  still 
in  progress,  Sir  John  Pelly  had  suggested  to  Lord  Grey  that  James 
Douglas  should  be  appointed  governor  of  Vancouver  Island.  Pelly 
described  Douglas  as  “a  man  of  property,  a chief  factor  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  a member  of  the  Board  at  Fort  Van- 
couver, for  managing  the  company’s  affairs  in  the  country  westward 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.”2  Pelly  did  not  propose  that  Douglas’s 
appointment  be  permanent,  but  advised  it  “merely  as  a temporary 
expedient,  until  the  colony  can  afford  to  pay  a governor  unconnected 


1 Ibid .,  pp.  591-2. 

2Pelly  to  Grey,  September  13,  1848  ( Papers  relative  to  the  Grant,  p.  18). 
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with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.”1  At  the  same  time,  Sir  John 
Pelly  proposed  the  names  of  fourteen  gentlemen  whom  he  con- 
sidered all  well  qualified  to  serve  as  justices  of  the  peace,  and  sug- 
gested that  they  receive  their  commissions.  Douglas’s  name 
appears  third  on  this  list.2 

Lord  Grey  at  first  seemed  to  find  no  objections  to  the  temporary 
appointment  of  Chief  Factor  James  Douglas  as  governor  of  Van- 
couver Island,  and  did  not  at  all  oppose  the  granting  of  commissions 
to  the  fourteen  duly  qualified  gentlemen.  But  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Royal  Grant  Her  Majesty’s  ministers  apparently 
changed  their  minds,  since  on  July  16,  1849,  Her  Majesty’s  com- 
mission and  instructions  were  issued  to  Richard  Blanshard  as 
governor  of  the  new  colony.  Blanshard  was  a barrister  who  had 
already  seen  service  under  the  Colonial  Office  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  British  Honduras  and  in  India.3  From  the  evidence  which 
he  gave  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany in  1857,  it  is  clear  that  Blanshard  understood  from  con- 
versations he  had,  before  he  left  England  in  1849,  with  Sir  John 
Pelly,  that  he  was  to  receive  a thousand  acres  of  land  from  the 
Fludson’s  Bay  Company  and  was  to  be  allowed  to  select  such  lands 
on  Vancouver  Island  as  he  thought  would  sell  to  advantage.  By 
the  terms  of  the  Royal  Grant,  the  company  was  to  pay  all  civil  and 
military  expenses  in  the  colony  out  of  the  colonial  fund  arising 
from  the  proceeds  on  land  sales  and  royalties  on  coal  and  timber, 
so  Blanshard  neither  received  nor  expected  any  salary  from  the 
Crown.  Z, 

1 Ibid . 

2The  full  list  is  as  follows: — “The  Reverend  Robert  John  Staines,  Peter 
Skene  Ogden,  James  Douglas,  John  Work,  Archibald  McKinlay,  William  Fraser 
Tolmie,  James  Murray,  Yale,  Alexander  Caulfield  Anderson,  Richard  Grant, 
Donald  Manson,  George  Tiade  Allan,  John  Kennedy  and  Dugald  McTavish. 
Needless  to  say  every  one  of  them  was  connected  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany. 

3 Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company , pp.  289, 
290,  questions  5181  and  5207.  (1857-224,260).  This  report  is  later  cited  as  Re- 
port 1857.  These  answers  tell  us  all  that  is  known  about  Blanshard’s  early  life. 
He  died  in  England  on  June  5,  1894  and  left  an  estate  of  £130,000.  cf.  Alexan- 
der Begg,  C.C.,  British  Columbia.  (Toronto,  1894,  p.  199). 
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The  following  extract  from  a letter  of  Sir  John  Pelly,  Governor 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  James  Douglas,  dated  Hudson’s 
Bay  House,  London,  August  4,  1849,  clearly  shows  the  annoyance 
of  the  company’s  officials  at  the  appointment  of  Blanshard: 

It  was  proposed  to  appoint  you  Governor  pro  tempore,  of  the  Island, 
but  you  will  see  by  the  Public  press,  that  from  the  jealously  of  some  parties 
and  the  interested  motives  of  others,  how  next  to  impossible  it  would 
have  been  to  give  you  the  situation. 

In  lieu  of  the  governorship,  Douglas  was  appointed  agent  on 
Vancouver  Island  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  and  Puget  Sound  Agri- 
cultural Companies.  “For  those  services,”  Pelly ’s  letter  continues, 
“you  will  be  remunerated  by  them,  to  what  extent  I cannot  at 
present  say,  as  it  must  depend  on  what  you  will  have  to  do,  but 
I propose  to  insure  you  what  was  intended  to  be  given  you  as 
Governor,  £200  a year,  but  this  must  be  understood  to  be  during 
pleasure.” 

At  the  time  when  Richard  Blanshard  was  considering  whether  or 
not  he  would  accept  the  proferred  post  in  far  away  Vancouver 
Island,  James  Douglas  and  his  family  had  arrived  at  Fort  Victoria 
and  had  taken  up  their  residence  there.  According  to  the  Nisqually 
Journal  on  Friday  June  1,  1849,  “Mr.  Douglas  and  family  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  McArthur  and  Father  Lemfrit  embarked  after  an 
early  dinner,  and  the  schooner  dropped  down  with  the  tide  in  the 
afternoon.”1  It  was  early  in  June  that  James  Douglas,  his  wife 
and  family  arrived  at  Fort  Victoria.  Almost  anywhere  in  June,  in 
northern  latitudes,  the  weather  is  delightful,  but  few  places  are 
more  charming  at  that  season  than  in  Victoria.  The  long  jagged 
line  of  snowy  peaks  of  the  Olympic  Range  across  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  the  green  of  the  foliage  on 
Vancouver  Island  make  a scene  which  one  cannot  readily  forget. 
In  late  May  and  early  June  the  whole  countryside  around  Victoria 
now  seems  yellow  with  the  flower  of  the  green  broom.  But  there 
was  no  broom  then,  for  it  was  a later  importation,  and  local  tradition 
in  Victoria  says  that  it  was  Sir  James  Douglas  who  used  to  scatter 
the  seeds  of  the  broom  on  his  afternoon  rambles  along  the  shore 

journal  of  Fort  Nisqually  in  Washington  Historical  Quarterly,  X,  p.  219. 
The  schooner  was  the  Cadboro. 
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among  the  ragged  rocks  and  over  the  open  meadow  lands.  It  is 
his  living  monument. 

If  James  Douglas  had  been  an  artist,  and  not  merely  a rather 
prosaic  fur-trader,  he  could  hardly  have  selected  a more  beautiful 
situation  for  a post  than  he  did  in  1843.  Needless  to  say,  his  choice 
was  dictated  by  economic  rather  than  by  artistic  reasons,  but  he 
placed  Fort  Victoria  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  North 
America.  Berthold  Seeman,  who  was  naturalist  to  the  expedition 
which  sailed  in  H.M.S.  Herald  under  Captain  Henry  Kellett,  and 
who  visited  Victoria  in  1846,  has  left  us  the  following  description 
of  the  fort  and  its  surroundings  4 

In  walking  from  Ogden  Point  round  to  Fort  Victoria,  a distance  of 
little  more  than  a mile,  we  thought  we  had  never  seen  a more  beautiful 
country;  it  quite  exceeded  our  expectation;  and  yet  Vancouver’s  de- 
scriptions made  us  look  for  something  beyond  common  scenery.  It  is 
a natural  park;  noble  oaks  and  ferns  are  seen  in  the  greatest  luxuriance, 
thickets  of  the  hazel  and  the  willow,  shrubberies  of  the  poplar  and  the 
alder,  are  dotted  about.  One  could  hardly  believe  that  this  was  not  a 
work  of  art;  more  particularly  when  finding  signs  of  cultivation  in  every 
direction — enclosed  pasture-lands,  fields  of  wheat,  potatoes  and  turnips.  . . 

The  fort  of  Victoria  was  founded  in  1843,  and  stands  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  harbour,  or  rather  creek,  about  a mile  from  the  entrance. 
The  approach  is  pretty  by  nature,  though  somewhat  rude  by  art.  The 
first  place  we  came  to  was  the  dairy,  an  establishment  of  great  importance 
to  the  fort,  milk  being  their  principal  drink;  the  rules  of  the  company  in  a 
great  measure  debarring  the  use  of  wine  and  spirits.  The  attendants  are 
generally  half-caste.  We  were  astonished  at  all  we  saw.  About  160  acres 
are  cultivated  with  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots  and  other 
vegetables,  and  every  day  more  land  is  converted  into  fields.  Barely 
three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  settlement  was  made,  yet  all  the  necessi- 
ties and  most  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life  already  existed  in  what  was  a 
wilderness.  The  company,  when  forming  an  establishment  such  as 
Victoria,  provide  the  party  with  food  for  the  first  year,  and  necessary  seed 
for  the  forthcoming  season;  after  that  time  it  is  expected  that  the  settle- 
ments will  provide  completely  for  their  future  subsistence.  Of  course  the 
settlers  have  many  facilities — the  fertility  of  a virgin  soil,  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  best  seed,  and  that  great  inducement  to  industry,  the  desire 

'Seeman  (Berthold),  The  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Herald,  1845-51,  (2  vols.  London, 
1853),  quoted  in  Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  Vol.  I,  pp.  483-84. 
Another  good  discription  of  Fort  Victoria  is  to  be  found  in  Paul  Kane,  Wander- 
ings of  an  Artist,  pp.  208-212 
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of  independence,  and  the  assurance,  almost  amounting  to  certainty,  that 
success  will  attend  their  endeavours.  . . 

The  fort  itself  is  a square  enclosure,  stockaded  with  poles  about 
twenty  feet  high  and  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  placed  close  together , 
and  secured  with  a cross  piece  of  nearly  equal  sue.  At  the  transverse 
corners  of  the  square  there  are  strong  octagonal  towers  mounted  with 
four  nine-pounder  guns,  flanking  each  side,  so  that  an  attack  by  savages 
would  be  out  of  the  question,  and,  if  defended  with  spirit,  a disciplined 
force  without  artillery  would  find  considerable  difficulty  in  forcing  the 
defences.  The  square  is  about  120  yards;  but  an  increase  which  will  nearly 
double  its  length  from  north  to  south  is  contemplated.  The  building  is 
even  now,  though  plain  to  a fault,  imposing  from  its  mass  or  extent,  while 
the  bastions  or  towers  diminish  the  tameness  which  its  regular  outline 
would  otherwise  produce.  The  interior  is  occupied  by  the  officers’ 
houses, — or  apartments,  they  should  be  called,— stores,  and  a trading 
house,  in  which  smaller  bargains  are  concluded,  and  tools,  agricultural 
implements,  blankets,  shawls,  beads,  and  all  the  multifarious  products  of 
Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Manchester  and  Leeds,  are  offered  at  exorbitant 
prices.  There  being  no  competition,  the  company  has  it  all  its  own  way; 
it  does  not  profess  to  supply  the  public;  indeed,  although  it  does  not  object 
to  sell  to  people  situated  as  we  were,  yet  the  stores  are  for  the  trade  in  furs, 
to  supply  the  native  hunters  with  the  goods  which  they  most  value,  as  also 
for  the  use  of  its  own  dependants,  who,  receiving  little  pay,  are  usually 
in  debt  to  the  company,  and  are  therefore  much  in  its  power.  In  fact, 
the  people  employed  are  rarely  those  to  whom  returning  home  is  an  object; 
they  have  mostly  been  taken  from  poverty,  and  have  at  all  events  food 
and  clothing.  The  work  is  hard,  but  with  health  and  strength  this  is  a 
blessing  rather  than  otherwise. 

Seeman’s  reference  to  the  debt  of  the  “dependants”  to  the 
company  is  interesting.  The  charge  used  to  be  laid  against  the  old 
North  West  Company  that  it  deliberately  attempted  to  keep  its 
engages  in  its  debt  in  order  that  it  might  thereby  hold  them  in  the 
service.1  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  probably  not  altogether 
averse  to  keeping  its  employees  by  similar  means,  but  cases  of 
desertion  are  recorded.  In  October,  1850,  the  Journal  of  Fort 
Nisqually  tells  us,  an  Englishman  here,  “who  arrived  this  year 
from  England  who  has  of  late  been  very  dissatisfied  and  gone  very 

xOn  this  subject,  cf.  G.  C.  Davidson,  The  North-West  Company , p.  235. 
The  following  is  from  footnote  141  on  that  page:  “Andriani,  who  visited  Grand 
Portage  in  1791,  stated  that  there  were  more  than  900  employees  who  owed  the 
North-West  Company  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  their  wages.  If  true, 
this  would  hardly  be  good  business  on  the  part  of  the  North-West  Company.” 
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unwilling  about  his  work,”  took  French  leave  from  that  post. 
We  are  informed  that  “he  is  not  much  loss  to  the  company  being 
a worthless  lazy  fellow.”1 

Life  was  pleasant  at  Fort  Victoria.  The  following  description,2 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Begg’s  History  of  British  Columbia,  is  from 
the  pen  of  a visitor  to  the  fort  in  March,  1850,  just  a few  days  after 
Governor  Blanshard  had  arrived,  The  visitor  was  conducted  over 
the  fort  and  the  surrounding  district  by  Dr.  A.  Benson,  the  surgeon 
at  the  fort,  a quaint  figure  who  donned  sea-boots  as  a protection 
against  the  Victoria  mud.  The  newcomer  was  garbed  in  the  latest 
London  styles,  which  he  soon  found  unsuitable  to  the  frontier  life 
of  Fort  Victoria.  But  let  the  writer  speak  for  himself: 

The  “lions”  of  Victoria  then  were  the  fort  and  its  contents.  It  had 
been  built  by  Mr.  Finlayson.  The  fort  was  nearly  a quadrangle,  about 
a hundred  yards  long  and  wide,  with  bastions  at  two  corners,  containing 
cannon.  The  whole  was  stockaded  with  cedar  posts,  about  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  about  fifteen  feet  in  length.  They  had  been 
brought  from  near  “Mount  Douglas”,  (which  was  then  called  “Cedar 
Hill”).  There  were  inside  about  a dozen  large,  story-and-a-half  buildings, 
say  60  x 40,  roofed  with  long  and  wide  strips  of  cedar  bark.  The  buildings 
were  for  the  storage  of  goods,  Indian  trading-shop,  and  a large  shop  for 
general  trade.  It  contained  everything  required. 

The  mess-room,  off  from  which  lived  Mr.  Douglas  and  family,  was 
at  the  corner  of  (now)  Fort  and  Government  streets.  The  “counting- 
house”  was  near  (now)  Wharf  street.  Mr.  Finlayson  occupied  this  post 
and  lived  there  with  his  family.  A belfry  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  yard, 
and  its  bell  tolled  for  meals,  for  deaths,  for  weddings,  for  church  services, 
for  fires,  and  sometimes  for  warnings.  At  meal  times  it  was  assisted  by 
a chorus  of  curs.  On  Wharf  street,  there  existed  a flagstaff,  and  near  it  a 
well,  some  eighty  feet  deep,  but  which  contained  very  little  water.  The 
fort  yard  was  muddy,  and  the  side-walk  to  the  stores  consisted  of  two  or 
three  poles,  along  which  Benson  trudged,  but  off  which  my  boots  slipped 
every  few  steps!.  . . 

For  all  my  exertion  I saw  nothing  but  “furs”  and  stores.  Not  very 
many  of  the  former,  as  they  had  been  already  packed,  to  be  sent  home  by 

journal  of  Fort  Nisqually  for  October  15,  1850,  in  W.H.Q.,  XII,  142-43. 
This  journal  has  been  edited  for  the  Washington  Historical  Quarterly  by  Victor 
J.  Farrar,  and  gives  a good  impression  of  life  at  a Hudson’s  Bay  post  in  the 
Oregon  country  at  this  time. 

2‘‘Reminiscences  of  1850”  quoted  from  Begg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  213-217,  (Toronto, 
1894).  The  author  was  then  resident  in  Victoria,  B.C.  According  to  Begg  these 
reminiscences  date  from  1887.  Nothing  more  seems  to  be  known  about  them. 
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the  returning  ship  Norman  Morrison , Captain  Wishart  being  her  com- 
mander. As  I could  not  very  well  get  much  muddier,  we  went  outside 
the  “fort”,  and  there  lay  the  Beaver,  Captain  Dodd  in  command,  so  clean, 
so  nice,  so  spruce,  with  ‘‘boarding  nettings”  all  round,  cannon  on  deck, 
muskets  and  cutlasses  arranged  in  their  proper  places,  beautiful  cabins, 
and  good  furniture,  with  a trading  place  for  Indians,  who  I was  told,  were 
only  allowed  a few  at  a time  on  board,  when  on  trade.  She  had  a large 
crew — active,  robust,  weather-beaten,  jolly,  good-tempered  men — fat,  from 
not  being  overworked;  some  grey,  some  grizzled,  some  young;  the  former 
had  once  been  similar  to  the  latter  in  the  “service”. 

Outside  the  fort  there  were  no  houses,  save,  perhaps,  a block  cabin 
or  two.  Forest,  more  or  less,  existed  from  the  “ravine”  Johnson  street 
to  the  north.  The  harbour  was  surrounded  by  tall  pines,  and  its  bowers 
bedecked  with  shrubs;  many  of  which  were,  at  this  early  period,  in  blossom. 
Cultivated  fields  existed  from  Government  street  to  the  public  schools; 
likewise  across  the  bay,  and  I was  informed  the  Company  exported  wheat 
to  Sitka!  There  were  barns  up  Fort  street  (this  ran  through  the  centre 
of  the  fort)  about  where  now  is  the  site  of  the  Mechanics  Institute.  . . 

My  friend  Benson  next  took  me  to  Beacon  Hill.  The  weather  was 
lovely  and  warm,  the  sky  bright,  the  mountains  clear,  and  everything 
paradisiacal. 

On  the  way  back  the  visitor  got  very  wet  crossing  a swamp,  and 
his  London  finery  was  very  much  damaged  by  the  time  he  returned 
to  the  fort.  He  thus  describes  the  rather  formal  dinner  in  the 
mess-room : 

The  mess-room  was  more  than  thirty  feet  long,  by,  say,  twenty  wide; 
a large,  open  fire-place  at  one  end,  and  large  pieces  of  cordwood  burning 
therein;  a clock  on  the  wall;  a long  table  in  the  middle,  covered  with  spot- 
less linen;  the  knives  and  forks  clean;  decanters  bright,  containing  wine 
and  so  forth;  the  chairs  of  wood  (Windsor),  but  everything  European, 
I suppose  there  must  have  been  more  than  twenty  people  in  the  room, 
when  Mr.  Douglas  made  his  appearance— a handsome  specimen  of  nature’s 
nobleman,  tall  stout,  broadshouldered,  muscular,  with  a grave  bronzed 
face,  yet  kindly  withal.  After  the  usual  greetings  he  took  the  head  of  the 
table,  Mr.  Finlayson  the  foot. 

Captain  Dodd,  Captain  Wishart,  Captain  Grant  and  myself  were 
guests.  There  were  also  present,  J.  W.  McKay,  Charley  Griffin,  Captain 
Sangster,  and  numerous  others,  whom  I do  not  recollect  at  this  moment. 
Grace  having  been  said  by  Mr.  Douglas  (the  chaplain  did  not  dine  at  the 
mess,  but  all  the  other  married  officers  did),  on  comes  the  soup,  then  the 
salmon,  then  the  meats — venison  on  this  occasion,  and  ducks;  then  the 
pies,  and  so  forth;  <ind  down  they  go  into  the  proper  receptacle,  each  one 
ready  and  willing  to  receive  them.  Having  done  justice  to  the  dinner, 
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and  taken  a glass  “to  the  Queen",  many  of  the  junior  members  left,  either 
to  work  or  to  smoke  their  pipes  in  their  own  quarters.  We  remained. 
The  steward,  a Kanaka  (the  cook  was  also  a Kanaka  i.e.,  Sandwich 
Islander),  brought  on  tobacco  and  long  clay  pipes,  of  the  kind  called 
“alderman".  Mr.  Douglas  took  his  pipe,  which  I noticed  was  beautifully 
colored,  showing  slow  and  careful  smoking  (the  clerks  used  to  like  to  get 
hold  of  his  colored  pipes).  Others  took  pipes,  either  from  the  heap  or 
from  their  pockets.  Everybody  appeared  to  smoke  calmly  and  de- 
liberately. 

During  the  dinner  there  was  conversation,  Mr.  Douglas  taking  the 
lead.  Captain  Wishart  was  asked  to  be  careful  of  his  men,  as  the  gold 
fever  was  raging  and  the  men  deserted  as  often  as  they  found  an  op- 
portunity, giving  great  trouble  and  necessitating  spies,  California  was 
spoken  about,  which  led  to  someone  asking  where  Solomon  got  his  gold 
from;  but  no  one  could  answer  the  conundrum.  To  change  the  conversa- 
tion, perhaps,  Mr.  Douglas  asked  the  doctor  why  so  many  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company’s  officers  were  bald.  His  answer  was,  “pro  pelle  cutem" — 
they  “had  sent  their  furs  home” — at  which  some  laughed;  but  Mr.  Douglas 
gravely  said,  “Perhaps,  having  given  us  the  poetry  of  the  thing,  you  will 
give  the  prose — the  cause."  This  non-plussed  the  doctor,  as  it  was  an 
additional  conundrum. 

By  the  Norman  Morrison,  files  of  newspapers,  and  the  four  Reviews 
of  latest  dates — that  is  to  say,  nearly  six  months  old — had  come  out,  and 
Mr.  Douglas  commenced  about  some  Scotch  battles  fought  long  ago. 
This  brought  out  Dodd,  an  Englishman,  well  read  and  well  educated,  who 
derided  the  breechless  vagabonds — Johnny  Cope  got  his  share.  Douglas 
and  Dodd  seemed  to  know  how  many  men  were  engaged  in  each  battle; 
and  all  at  once  they  tumbled  into  the  battle  of  Waterloo — the  one  claiming 
that  the  Scotch  did  best,  the  other  that  the  English  did  most  execution, 
while  a third  claimed  that  Scotch,  English  and  Irish  would  have  been 
beaten  had  it  not  been  for  Bliicher  and  his  host  coming  up,  in  the  nick  of 
time  to  save  the  lot. 

“Old  Tod"  was  chaffed  for  having  fired  a salute  four  years  after  the 
victory,  i.e.,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it.  He  was  indignant,  and  contended 
that  it  was  less  than  three  years.  His  post  had  been  somewhere  near  the 
North  Pole!  I was  informed  that  no  frivolous  conversation  was  ever 
allowed  at  table,  but  that  Mr.  Douglas,  as  a rule,  came  primed  wfith  some 
intellectual  and  scientific  subject,  and  thus  educated  his  clerks.  All  had 
to  go  to  church  every  Sunday,  the  mess-room  serving  every  purpose — 
baptisms,  marriages,  funerals,  councils,  dances,  theatricals,  or  other 
amusements — and  did  not  seem  any  the  worse  for  it. 

Such  was  Fort  Victoria  in  1850.  It  is  most  interesting  to  note 
how  James  Douglas  was  attempting  to  preserve  the  amenities  of 
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civilized  life  amidst  the  wildernesses  of  Vancouver  Island.  Fort 
Vancouver  had  always  been  famous  for  its  comforts  and  its  culture, 
and  Douglas  was  now  trying  successfully  it  would  seem,  to  re- 
produce the  life  of  the  old  depot  in  the  new.  For  the  fur-traders 
were  not  illiterate  by  any  means.  Although  many  of  them  spent 
thirty  or  forty  years  away  from  civilization,  they  did  not  allow 
themselves  to  lose  touch  with  events  in  the  old  world.  Every  year 
they  obtained  a supply  of  periodicals,  including  some  of  the  best 
known  English  and  Scottish  reviews,  and  newspapers.  Even  the 
remotest  posts  were  not  without  their  libraries.  The  following  list 
of  books  is  taken  from  the  book,  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Columbia  Archives,  entitled  “Establishment  of  Servants,  Columbia 
Department  Out(fit)  1839,” 

Library,  Stikine,  Fort  Simpson, — 

1 Volume  Spectator  1839,  1 do.  Athenaeum,  1 do.  Companion  to  News- 
papers, 3 do.  Wallace’s  Life  of  George  the  IV,  2 do.  Beckford’s  Italy, 
3 do.  Life  of  Galt. 

From  Fort  Victoria,  James  Douglas  as  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Management,  ruled  over  a vast  fur- trading  area;  all  that  was 
left  of  the  old  Columbia  Department,  now  bearing  the  title  of  the 
Western  Department.  Peter  Skene  Ogden  also  a member  of  the 
Board  was  in  command  at  Fort  Vancouver  until  1852  or  thereabouts 
for  in  that  year  he  “was  visiting  in  the  East,  on  leave  from  duties 
at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  with  a possibility  of  permanent  retire- 
ment.”1 Ogden  died  in  1854,  at  Oregon  City,  and  Fort  Vancouver 
was  ruled  in  turn  by  Ballenden  and  Dugald  McTavish.  This 
historic  post  was  finally  abandoned  in  1860,  “the  land  about  it 
being  covered  with  squatters,  English  and  American.”2  Douglas 
seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  left  control  of  the  company’s  affairs 
on  the  Columbia  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  Fort  Vancouver,  but  it  is 
evident  from  his  letters  to  McTavish  that  McTavish  submitted  his 

XT.  C.  Elliott  in  Oregon  Historical  Society's  Quarterly,  XXIV,  p.  380,  from 
his  “Dedicatory  Address’’  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Memorial 
Stone  on  the  grave  of  Peter  Skene  Ogden,  at  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  October 
28,  1923. 

2H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  Oregon,  II,  112. 
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decisions  to  Douglas  for  approval.1  James  Douglas  and  John 
Work  as  “Board  of  Management”  for  the  Western  Department,  in 
August,  1857,  addressed  to  McTavish  two  letters,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Douglas’s  “Country  Letter  Book”,  preserved  in  the  British 
Columbia  Archives,  relative  to  the  request  of  Captain  Ingalls 
“for  leave  to  occupy  the  site  whereon  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s 
Salmon  Store  at  Fort  Vancouver  now  stands  on  behalf  and  for  the 
service  of  the  United  States  Government.”  In  the  first  letter 
Douglas  and  Work  lay  down  rather  stringent  terms,  and  then  in 
the  second,  having  received  further  information  on  the  subject,  are 
ready  to  allow  McTavish  a little  more  latitude  in  fixing  rent  charges 
at  a lower  rate  than  that  stated  in  the  first  letter.  From  these 
letters  and  from  others  contained  in  the  same  book  it  is  evident  that 
Chief  Factor  James  Douglas  was  carefully  guarHing  the  interests 
of  the  company  west  of  the  P^ocky  Mountains,  ne  was  now  in  a 
position  of  great  authority  and  was  reaping  his  reward  for  the  years 
of  faithful  service  at  Isle  a la  Crosse,  Fort  St.  James,  and  Fort 
Vancouver. 

In  October,  1849,  Eden  Colvile,  “a  lately  appointed  Governor  of 
Rupert’s  Land,”2  arrived  at  Fort  Victoria  with  the  express  which 
he  had  brought  by  way  of  Athabaska,  Peace  river,  and  New" 
Caledonia.  After  a stay  of  between  two  and  three  weeks  at  the 
new  depot,  Colvile  accompanied  by  Douglas  left  Victoria  for  Fort 
Vancouver  by  wray  of  Nisqually  and  the  Cowlitz  portage.  They 
arrived  at  Fort  Nisqually  on  November  13,  and  next  day  paid  a 
visit  to  the  officers  of  the  American  garrison  at  Steilacoom  near 
Nisqually.  On  November  15  they  left  for  Fort  Vancouver  along 
with  Chief  Trader  Paul  Fraser,3  Colvile,  and  Douglas  spent  nearly 
a month  at  Fort  Vancouver  and  then  returned  to  Victoria  “ac- 
companied by  an  English  Baronet  Sir  Edward  Poore  and  his  trading 
companion  Mr.  Franklin.”4 

JLetter  of  James  Douglas  to  Dugald  McTavish,  December  21,  1856,  original 
in  B.C.  Archives.  In  this  letter  Douglas  approves  of  McTavish ’s  decision  to 
leave  Angus  McDonald  in  charge  of  Fort  Colvile  and  district. 

2Journal  of  Fort  Nisqually,  October  23,  1849,  in  W.H.Q.,  XI,  p.  63. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  136. 

*lbid.,  p.  139. 
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A few  months  later  in  April,  1850,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s 
vessel  Cadboro  was  seized  at  Fort  Nisqually  by  the  Americans  on  the 
grounds  that  she  was  carrying  goods  directly  from  Victoria  to 
Nisqually,  which  was  not  a “port  of  entry”  for  the  American 
customs.  In  May,  Douglas  came  over  to  investigate,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Fort  Vancouver  and  Astoria.  At  length  he  was  able  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  Cadboro } Another  British  vessel,  the 

Albion , which  had  been  taken  by  the  American  customs  officers 
previously,  was  not  so  fortunate.  She  was  sold  at  public  auction. 

Just  a little  over  a month  before  the  Cadboro  was  seized,  there 
arrived  at  Victoria,  on  March  10,  His  Excellency  Richard  Blanshard, 
governor  of  Vancouver  Island.  He  had  come  from  England  by 
way  of  Panama,  and  had  been  conveyed  to  Victoria  on  the  govern- 
ment vessel  Driver . On  landing  on  March  11  from  the  Driver , 
Blanshard  proceeded  to  the  fort,  where  in  the  presence  of  James 
Douglas  and  the  other  officials  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and 
of  Captain  Johnson  of  the  Driver  and  Captain  Gordon  of  the 
Cormorant  and  their  officers,  the  new  governor  solemnly  read  his 
commission.  Vancouver  Island  thus  became,  officially,  a British 
colony,  and  Richard  Blanshard  entered  upon  a governorship  which 
is  probably  without  parallel  in  British  colonial  history.  Three 
cheers  were  duly  given,  and  as  Bancroft  has  quaintly  remarked: 
“The  newly  installed  governor  of  this  wilderness  then  returned  to 
the  vessel,  there  being  no  government  house,  inn,  or  other  lodgings 
upon  the  land  to  receive  him.”l 2 

In  a letter  to  A.  C.  Anderson,  dated  “Fort  Victoria,  18th  March, 
1850”,  Douglas  makes  the  following  observations  concerning  the 
newly  arrived  governor:  “Mr.  Blanshard  has  neither  secretary  nor 
troops,  being  accompanied  by  a single  body  servant.  I have  not 
had  time  to  become  much  acquainted,  but  I may  say  that  his  quiet 

lIbid.,  pp.  218,  223;  cf.  Bancroft,  Oregon  II,  107,  where  Ogden  is  given 
credit  for  the  release  of  the  Cadboro. 

2H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  British  Columbia,  (San  Francisco,  1887)  p.  266. 
Blanshard’s  own  account  is  given  in  his  despatch  of  April  8,  1849,  to  Lord  Grey, 
cf.  Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  Vol.  I,  pp.  513-14.  In  his  evidence 
before  a Select  Committee  in  1857,  Blanshard  stated  that  he  arrived  at  Vancouver 
Island  “in  the  beginning  of  February  or  end  of  January.”  ( Report , 1857,  p.  294, 
question  5277.  Blanshard  was  evidently  quoting  from  memory). 
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gentlemanly  manner  is  prepossessing.”  Douglas  adds  that  Blan- 
shard  “has  not  yet  entered  upon  his  Executive  duties,  further  than 
reading  his  Commission  to  the  assembled  states  of  the  colony.” 
At  the  time  there  was  one  real  colonist  upon  the  island,  Captain 
W.  Colquhoun  Grant,  late  of  the  Second  Dragoon  Guards,  Scots 
Greys.  But  Douglas  tells  Anderson  that  several  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  men  are  anxious  to  become  settlers,  “but  are  scared  at 
the  high  price  charged  for  land  say  £1  Sterling  an  acre.1  .A  little 
farther  on  in  the  same  letter  Douglas  announces  his  intention  to 
purchase  land  even  at  that  high  price,  remarking  that  he  would 
rather  pay  a pound  an  acre  for  land  with  a secure  title  and  numerous 
other  advantages  than  have  a farm  for  nothing  with  ten  years’ 
torturing  suspense.  His  experiences  in  Oregon  were  still  fresh  in 
his  mind! 

This  price  of  one  pound  sterling  per  acre  had  been  fixed  by  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  its  resolutions  made  in  1849  regarding 
conditions  to  be  imposed  on  “emigrants  from  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  or  from  any  other  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions,  who 
may  be  desirious  of  settling”  on  Vancouver  Island.  Since  these 
conditions  illustrate  better  than  anything  else  could  the  attitude  of 
the  company  towards  the  colonization  of  the  island,  it  is  well  to 
quote  them  in  full:2 

1st.  That  no  grant  of  land  shall  contain  less  than  twenty  acres. 

2nd.  That  the  purchasers  of  land  shall  pay  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
at  their  House  in  London,  the  ^um  of  one  pound  per  acre  for  the 
land  sold  to  them,  to  be  held  in  free  and  common  soccage. 

3rd.  That  purchasers  of  land  shall  provide  a passage  to  Vancouver’s 
Island  for  themselves  and  their  families,  if  they  have  any,  or  be 
provided  with  a passage  (if  they  prefer  it)  on  paying  for  the  same 
at  a reasonable  rate. 

4th.  That  purchasers  of  larger  quantities  of  land  shall  pay  the  same 
price  per  acre,  namely,  one  pound,  and  shall  take  out  with  them 
five  single  men,  or  three  married  couples,  for  every  hundred  acres. 

1 Douglas  to  Anderson,  March  18,  1850,  quoted  by  Judge  Howay  in  his 
Appendix  to  “The  Raison  d’Etre  of  Forts  Yale  and  Hope’’,  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada , Third  Series,  1922,  Vol.  XVI,  (Sec.  II,  p.  63). 

2Text  in  B.C.  Archives  Report,  1913,  pp.  V,  73-74,  also  in  Begg,  History  of 
British  Columbia,  (Toronto,  1894)  pp.  186-88;  and  in  part  in  the  author’s  article, 
“Early  Days  of  Representative  Government  in  British  Columbia”  in  the  Canadian 
Historical  Review,  Vol.  Ill  (1922),  pp.  145-46. 
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5th.  That  all  minerals,  wherever  found,  shall  belong  to  the  Company, 
who  shall  have  the  right  of  digging  for  the  same,  compensation 
being  made  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  for  any  injury  done  to  the 
surface;  but  that  the  said  owner  shall  have  the  privilege  of  working 
for  his  own  benefit  any  coal  mine  that  may  be  on  his  land,  on  pay- 
ment of  a royalty  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a ton. 

6th.  That  the  right  of  fishing  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  in  the  grant  as  printed  in  the  Parliamentary  Papers, 
relative  to  Vancouver’s  Island,  having  been  relinquished,  every  free- 
holder will  enjoy  the  right  of  fishing  all  sorts  of  fish  in  the  seas,  bays, 
and  inlets  of,  or  surrounding  the  said  island;  and  that  all  the  ports 
and  harbours  shall  be  open  and  free  to  them,  and  to  all  nations, 
either  trading  or  making  shelter  therein. 

Resolved — That  as  it  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society  that  the  means 
of  religious  instruction  should  be  within  the  reach  of  every  member 
of  the  community,  provision  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  places 
of  public  worship,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  ministers  of  religion. 

Resolved — That  for  these  purposes  a plan,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
outline,  be  adopted: — 

1st.  The  island  is  to  be  divided  into  districts  of  from  five  to  ten  square 
miles  where  it  is  practicable. 

2nd.  A portion  of  land  equal  to  one-eighth  of  that  quantity  sold  to  be 
set  aside  for  the  minister  of  religion.  Thus,  in  a district  of  ten 
square  miles,  containing  6,400  acres,  supposing  5,120  acres  sold,  the 
minister  would  be  entitled  to  640  acres.  The  remaining  640  acres 
would  be  available  for  roads,  site  for  church  and  churchyard,  schools, 
or  other  public  purposes;  the  land  so  reserved,  or  its  proceeds,  to  be 
appropriated  for  those  purposes  in  such  a manner  as  may  appear 
advisable. 

3rd.  With  a view  of  enabling  the  ministers  to  bring  their  lands  into 
cultivation  a free  passage  to  be  granted  to  such  a number  of  persons 
as  a settler  having  an  equal  quantity  of  land  would  be  required  to 
take  out,  the  cost  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  held  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  colony. 

i 4th.  The  several  apportionments  for  purposes  of  religion  to  be  conveyed 
to,  and  to  be  held  by,  the  Governor  and  Council,  in  trust  for  the 
parties  appointed  to  perform  the  clerical  duties  of  the  respective 
districts. 

i 

Thus  was  it  proposed  to  settle  the  infant  colony  and  to  fasten 
from  the  start  a clergy  reserves  question  upon  it.  Need  one 
onder  that  settlers  were  very  slow  in  coming!  In  neighbouring 
merican  territory,  as  Richard  Blanshard  pointed  out  in  his 
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evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  in  1857,  free  grants  were 
being  made.1 

But  before  any  land  could  be  sold  to  settlers  or  be  otherwise 
disposed  of,  it  was  first  necessary  that  the  Indians  should  relinquish 
their  claims.  This  was  rather  a delicate  matter,  but  it  was  success- 
fully accomplished  by  James  Douglas  in  the  spring  of  1850.  In  a 
letter  to  Archibald  Barclay,  secretary  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany, Douglas  reports  how  he  has  been  able  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Victoria.  He  is 
writing  an  acknowledgement  of  a letter  from  Barclay,  intimating 
that  the  rights  of  the  natives  were  to  be  respected.  Douglas  thus 
describes  his  actions:2 

On  the  receipt  of  that  letter  I summoned  to  a conference  the  chiefs 
and  influential  men  of  the  Songhees  tribe,  which  inhabits  and  claims  the 
district  of  Victoria  from  Gordon  Head  on  Arro  Strait3  to  Point  Albert  on 
the  Strait  of  Fuca,  as  their  own  particular  heritage'. 

After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  arranged  that  the  whole  of  their 
lands  forming  as  before  stated  the  District  of  Victoria,  should  be  sold  to  the 
Company,  with  the  exception  of  Village  sites  and  enclosed  fields,  for  a 
certain  remuneration,  to  be  paid  at  once  to  each  member  of  the  tribe. 
I was  in  favour  of  a series  of  payments  to  be  made  annually  but  the 
proposal  was  so  generally  disliked  that  I yielded  to  their  wishes  and  paid 
the  sum  at  once. 

The  members  of  the  Tribe  on  being  mustered  were  found  to  number  122 
men  or  heads  of  families,  to  each  of  whom  a quantity  of  goods  equal  in 
value  to  17/-  Sterling  and  the  total  sum  disbursed  on  this  purchase  was 
£103.14.0  Sterling  at  Dept,  price. 

Douglas  subsequently  purchased  from  the  Clallam  tribe  the 
tract  of  country  lying  between  Point  Albert,  or  Albert  Head,  and 
Sooke  Inlet.  In  this  case  he  dealt  exclusively  with  the  chiefs. 
This  purchase,  he  tells  us,  cost  £30.0.8.  From  the  Sooke  Incians 
he  bought  the  land  between  Sooke  Inlet  and  Point  Sheringhcm, 
paying  only  £16.8.8  for  this  tract,  “which  does  not  contain  nuch 
cultivable  land.”  The  Cowichans  and  other  Indian  tribes  we~e 
also  anxious  to  sell  their  lands,  but  Douglas  declined  their  proposa  s 

1 Report  (1857)  p.  287,  question  No.  5127. 

2Douglas  to  Barclay,  May  10,  1850,  from  James  Douglas’s  letter-book  in 
the  Archives  of  British  Columbia. 

3Haro  strait. 
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because  just  then  he  was  not  prepared  to  enter  into  possession  of 
any  more  land.  He  remarks  wisely  that  possession  ought  to  be 
taken  immediately  after  the  purchase,  as  the  arrangements  may  be 
“forgotten  and  further  compensations  claimed  by  the  natives.’’ 
By  these  agreements  with  the  Indians  and  the  small  sum  of  £150.3.4, 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  obtained  “the  seacoast  and  interior 
from  Gordon  Head  on  the  Arro  Strait  to  Point  Gonzales  and  also 
from  thence  running  west  along  the  Strait  de  Fuca,  to  Point 
Sheringham  a distance  of  about  44  miles,  which  includes  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  and  Puget  Sound  Company’s  reserves.” 

The  natives  were  promised  that  they  would  not  be  disturbed  in 
possession  of  their  village  sites  and  enclosed  fields,  and  were  to  be 
allowed  to  hunt  over  unoccupied  lands,  “and  to  carry  on  their 
fisheries  with  the  same  freedom  as  when  they  were  the  sole  occupants 
of  the  country.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Douglas  had  made  very  favourable 
terms  with  the  natives  on  behalf  of  the  company,  but  from  his  letter 
it  is  evident  that  he  tried  to  play  fair.  He  attempted  to  get  the 
Songhies  to  accept  an  annual  payment  in  place  of  a lump  sum,  an 
arrangement  which  would  have  benefited  the  tribe  in  the  future, 
and  which  after  1871  might  have  created  some  more  Indian  problems 
for  the  Dominion  government.  Then,  too,  the  Indians  preserved 
their  villages  and  enclosed  fields,  and  also  hunting  and  fishing  rights. 
But  the  main  thing  was  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  its 
adjunct  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  obtained  valuable 
lands  which  they  could  open  for  settlement  if  they  wished  or  could 
hold  as  reserves. 

The  one  settler,  who  had  come  to  the  colony  independent  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  Captain  W.  Colquhoun  Grant,  soon  got 
into  difficulties.  He  chose  to  live  at  Sooke,  although  Douglas 
strongly  advised  him  to  take  up  land  at  Metchosin,  which  is  much 
nearer  to  Victoria.1  On  his  arrival  Grant  obtained  certain  ad- 

1 Douglas  to  Barclay,  March  21,  1851  (Letter  Book,  p.  11):  “Captain 
Grant’s  choice  of  a place  of  settlement  was  free  and  unrestricted  except  by  the 
lands  before  disposed  of  to  the  Pugets  Sound  and  Hudson’s  Bay  Companies — 
which  did  not  necessarily  require  that  he  should  remove  to  a distance  of  25  miles 
from  Fort  Victoria.’’  Metchosin  according  to  Douglas  was  about  eight  miles 
west  of  Fort  Victoria. 
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vances  from  Douglas,  which  were  later  approved  by  the  Governor 
and  Committee  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  But  in  the  month 
of  December,  1849,  Grant  had  arrived  on  the  Harpooner  in  June, — 
Douglas  had  ceased  making  further  advances  on  the  grounds  that 
Grant  did  not  manage  his  affairs  “with  that  degree  of  prudence  and 
economy  so  necessary  under  any  circumstances  and  more  parti- 
cularly with  his  limited  means  to  the  attainment  of  success.”1 
Douglas  suggested  to  Grant  that  he  make  a survey  of  the  district 
of  Victoria  and  was  prepared  to  pay  him  at  the  rate  of  $10  a day, 
but  Grant  was  not  enthusiastic  about  this  suggestion.  He  pre- 
ferred to  remain  at  Sooke,  where  with  the  assistance  of  his  men 
he  soon  had  thirty-five  acres  under  cultivation,  and  had  erected, 
in  addition  to  farm  houses  and  barns,  a small  saw-mill  at  the  mouth 
of  Sooke  river  which  flows  into  Sooke  harbour  from  the  north-east. 

Captain  Grant  remained  at  Sooke  until  the  spring  of  1851  when 
he  leased  his  farm  to  Thomas  Munroe,  one  of  his  men,  at  a rental 
t>f  £75  a year,  and  left  the  colony  “with  the  intention  of  visiting 
the  Columbia.”  Douglas  received  authority  from  him  “to  draw 
the  rents  once  a quarter  and  place  such  sums  to  his  credit  with  the 
company.”2  Grant  did  not  revisit  Vancouver  Island,  but  later 
returned  to  England.  In  1857  he  read  a notable  paper  entitled 
A Description  of  Vancouver  Island  before  the  Geographical  Society 
in  London,3  in  which  he  set  forth  at  length  his  impressions  of  the 
new  colony.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  first  independent  settler  on 
Vancouver  Island! 

The  following  report  of  land  sales  in  Vancouver  Island  was  sent 
on  June  12,  1851,  by  Sir  J.  H.  Belly,  governor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  to  Earl  Grey,  the  colonial  secretary.4 

Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
12th  June  1851 

My  Lord, 

I have  the  honor  to  report  to  Your  Lordship  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  have  made  the  following  sales  of  land  in  Vancouver’s  Island 
at  the  price  of  One  Pound  per  Acre  viz 

iDouglas  to  Barclay,  May  16,  1850,  {Ibid.,  p.  4). 

2Douglas  to  Barclay,  August  26,  1851  {Ibid.,  p.  13). 

3 Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London,  Vol.  XXVII  (1857). 

4Canadian  Archives,  Series  G.  Vol.  335,  p.  27. 
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One  hundred  acres  to  W.  C.  Grant;  three  hundred  and  twenty  to 
James  Douglas;  one  hundred  acres  to  John  Tod;  three  hundred  acres  to 
J.  M.  Yale;  two  hundred  acres  to  James  Cooper;  one  hundred  acres  to 
Rodk.  Finlayson;  Seventy  acres  to  James  Nesbit;  twenty  acres  to  Elisha 
Chancellor;  two  hundred  acres  to  W.  McNeill. 

Lands  have  been  reserved  for  the  Fur  Trade  Branch  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  near  Fort  Victoria,  and  for  the  Puget’s  Sound  Agricultural  . 
Company  at  Esquimalt  Harbour,  but  as  these  lands  have  not  been  sur- 
veyed the  number  of  acres  which  they  contain  cannot  be  stated.  Sur- 
veyors have  been  sent  out  who  will  ascertain  the  exact  quantities  of  these 
reserves,  and  in  order  to  obviate  any  inconveniences  which  might  in  the 
mean  time  arise  from  the  want  of  funds  for  Colonial  purposes  the  Com- 
pany’s Agent  was  directed  about  Six  Months  ago  to  pay  over  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Colony  from  time  to  time  as  it  may  be  required,  the  sum 
of  Four  Thousand  Pounds. 

I beg  to  add  that  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company  sent  out 
two  Bailiffs  and  Seventy  four  labourers  in  November  last  and  twenty 
labourers  last  month  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  their  land. 

I have  &c 

C Signed ) J.  H.  Pelly 

The  Right  Honble 
The  Earl  Grey 
&c  &c  &c 

In  the  meantime  Governor  Blanshard  and  James  Douglas  were 
having  an  altercation  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  a suitable  residence 
for  Her  Majesty’s  representative.  When  Blanshard  first  arrived 
and  found  no  quarters  prepared  for  him,  he  was  forced  to  remain 
on  board  H.M.S.  Driver.  He  travelled  with  that  vessel  along  the 
coasts  of  Vancouver  Island  and  visited  the  new  coal  mines  at  Fort 
Rupert  on  the  north-east  coast.  He  did  not  form  a high  opinion 
of  the  quantity  or  of  the  quality  of  the  coal  to  be  found  there.1 
On  his  return  to  Victoria  he  was  given  accommodation  in  the  fort, 
while  a house  was  being  built  for  his  reception.  In  his  leisure 


blanshard  to  Grey,  April  8,  1859  (in  Howay  and  Scholefield,  British 
Columbia,  I,  514):  “About  six  months  ago,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  sent 
a party  of  Scotch  miners  to  Beaver  harbour,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  coal  in  any  quantity;  at  the  depth  of  seventy  feet  the  largest  seam  they 
had  struck  was  only  eight  inches  in  depth,  and  the  surface  coal,  which  former 
reports  describe  as  being  three  feet  in  depth  and  of  excellent  quality,  nowhere,  I 
am  assured  by  the  miners,  exceeds  ten  inches,  of  which  one  half  is  slag.” 
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hours,  of  which  he  had  many,  Blanshard  composed  long  despatches 
to  Lord  Grey,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  filled  with  his 
grievances  real  and  imaginary  and  with  complaints  against  the 
company.1  Lord  Grey’s  replies  were  not  sympathetic. 

During  the  summer  of  1850,  Blanshard  became  extremely 
annoyed  at  what  he  considered  the  extraordinary  slowness  of  the 
company’s  officers  in  securing  the  completion  of  his  official  resi- 
dence. Ke  wrote  to  Douglas  on  the  subject,  and  Douglas  replied. 
In  his  letter  to  Barclay  of  September  10,  1850,  Douglas  presents 
his  side  of  the  case  as  follows:2 

I herewith  transmit  copies  of  a correspondence  with  Governor  Blan- 
shard relative  to  the  dwelling  house  I was  directed  to  put  up  for  him  at 
this  place. 

We  have  done  everything  in  our  power  to  forward  this  building  but 
unfortunately  it  was  impossible  with  our  limited  means  to  keep  pace 
with  his  wishes;  without  altogether  neglecting  the  Company's  business 
and  making  it  a secondary  object,  or  hiring  Mechanics  in  the  Columbia 
at  the  enormous  rates  paid  for  labour,  and  I did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
adopt  either  of  these  expedients. 

The  Governor’s  complaints  were  excessively  mortifying  and  have 
given  me  more  pain  than  I can  describe. 

You  will  observe  by  his  letter  of  the  5th  August  that  he  speaks  of 
only  one  man  being  employed  at  the  “Cottage”  while  my  reply  of  the 
same  date  shows  that  no  fewer  than  ten  workmen  were  actually  employed 
about  it.  I have  no  wish  to  indulge  in  complaints  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Blanshard,  for  that  would  be  unjust,  as  with  the  exception  of  his  letters, 

I have  never  heard  him  make  an  unpleasant  remark. 

Douglas  goes  on  to  describe  the  governor’s  “Cottage”  in  the 
following  sentences:3 

The  house  is  now  nearly  finished  and  he  will  soon  move  into  it;  so 
that  there  will  be  an  end  of  trouble  from  that  source.  The  size  of  the 
Governors  House  is  40  x 20  ft.  with  a Kitchen  18  x 12  feet  and  a house 
24  x 18  for  his  servants.  The  house  is  ceiled  and  painted  inside.  It  has  a 
neat  appearance  and  is  on  the  whole  the  best  furnished  building  in  Oregon. 


Several  of  these  letters  are  reproduced  in  Howay  and  Scholefield,  British 
Columbia,  Vol.  I,  pp.  513-22. 

2Douglas  to  Barclay,  September  10,  1850  (Letter  Book,  p.  7).  Blanshard 
does  not  seem  to  have  alluded  to  this  incident  in  his  official  despatches. 

3Ibid.,  pp.  7-8. 
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In  the  same  letter  Douglas  begs  to  recommend  that  “in  the 
event  of  other  public  buildings  being  contemplated  that  mechanics 
may  be  sent  out  to  erect  and  furnish  them,  as  we  have  not  a single 
house  carpenter  or  joiner  in  the  place,  our  own  work  being  done  by 
the  rude  self  taught  carpenters  of  the  country,  who  are  not  capable 
of  turning  out  a neat  job.”  Bancroft  relates  that  in  the  building 
of  Fort  Victoria,  wooden  pegs  were  used  in  place  of  iron  nails  or 
spikes,  and  the  “never  failing  Canadian  chopping-adze”  was  one 
of  the  chief  tools  employed.1 

According  to  Mr.  James  R.  Anderson,  son  of  Alexander  Caul- 
field Anderson,  who  has  known  Victoria  since  1850,  and  who  re- 
cently identified  for  Mr.  John  Forsyth,  former  provincial  archi- 
vist and  librarian  of  British  Columbia,  the  sites  of  the  buildings 
which  “constituted  Victoria  in  1851,”  the  residence  of  Governor 
Blanshard  stood  “on  the  site  of  the  present  Arcade  Block.”2  Not 
far  from  it  “a  small  fort  was  erected  in  1851,  and  Mr.  Douglas 
occupied  it  as  an  official  residence  and  office.”3 

But  the  completion  of  the  Governor’s  House  did  not  put  an  end 
to  difficulties  between  him  and  Douglas.  There  was  trouble  at 
Fort  Rupert,  where  Dr.  John  Sebastian  Helmcken,  the  company’s 
surgeon,  had  been  appointed  by  Blanshard,  as  magistrate  and 
justice  of  the  peace.  Three  white  men  had  been  massacred  by  the 
Indians  near  Fort  Rupert,  and  Dr.  Helmcken  had  been  unable  to 
secure  the  murderers.  Blanshard  went  north  from  Victoria  on 
H.M.S.  Daedalus  to  Fort  Rupert  to  investigate,  and  assisted  by  the 
boats  of  the  Daedalus  managed  to  set  fire  to  the  Indians’  deserted 
camp.  Helmcken  resigned  his  position  as  magistrate,  and  nothing 
further  was  accomplished.  The  real  difficulty  was  that  the  officers 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  were  not  willing  to  act  under  orders 
from  Blanshard  and  looked  for  instructions  to  James  Douglas  as 
the  head  of  the  Western  Department.  The  white  men  who  were 
murdered  were  sailors  who  had  deserted,  and  it  was  openly  said, 
but  not  proved,  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  officers  had 

Bancroft,  British  Columbia,  pp.  115-116. 

2First  Annual  Report  of  the  British  Columbia  Historical  Association  (1923), 
p.  23. 

3 Ibid. 
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incited  the  Indians  to  perform  the  deed  by  offering  a reward  for  the 
deserters,  dead  or  alive.  The  officer  of  the  company  who  had  been 
sent  by  Helmcken  to  investigate  before  Blanshard’s  arrival  “had 
on  his  return  given  a totally  false  account  . . asserting  that  he 
owed  no  obedience  except  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company”1  and 
had  at  once  sent  in  a full  report  to  James  Douglas. 

On  another  occasion  Blanshard  haled  Douglas  into  court  and 
tried  him  for  disobeying  the  governor’s  orders.  Douglas  had  given 
a clearance  to  the  Cadboro,  which  Blanshard  had  claimed  was  his 
privilege.  But  Blanshard  had  neither  constable  nor  gaol.  All  that 
he  could  do  was  to  ask  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  for  leave  to 
imprison  Douglas  in  the  fort  and  to  appoint  one  of  the  servants  to 
guard  him.  This  was  ridiculous,  since  Douglas  was  in  charge  of 
the  fort  and  would  not  give  Blanshard  accommodation  for  either 
gaol  or  gaoler.  So  in  the  end  Blanshard  bound  both  Douglas  and 
the  captain  of  the  Cadboro  over  to  appear  for  sentence  and  the 
incident  closed.2 

This  incident  did  not  tend  to  heal  the  rapidly  growing  breach 
between  Douglas  and  Blanshard,  and  in  November,  1850,  Blan- 
shard forwarded  his  resignation  to  Lord  Grey.  Grey  accepted  it  in 
his  letter  of  April  3,  1851,  which  reached  Blanshard  in  August. 
While  Blanshard’s  letter  of  resignation  was  on  its  way  to  England, 
Douglas  thus  expressed  his  feelings  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Barclay  :3 

I have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  meet  Governor  Blanshard’s 
views  and  to  support  his  authority  in  the  Colony;  but  there  are  certain 
points  on  which  we  may  be  allowed  to  differ  in  opinion  without  necessarily 
involving  a breach  of  harmony.  The  Governor  for  instance  was  always 
opposed  on  public  grounds  to  the  reserves  of  land  held  for  the  two  Com- 


'Blanshard  to  Grey,  Fort  Rupert,  October  19,  1S50  (Howay  and  Scholefield, 
British  Columbia,  I,  521).  Grey  in  his  reply  censures  Blanchard’s  conduct  on 
this  occasion.  This  letter  shows  how  the  company  had  secured  the  support  of 
the  British  government.  Helmcken  had  arrived  on  the  Norman  Morrison  in 
1849,  and  was  soon  sent  to  Fort  Rupert.  Blanshard  thought  that  since  he  was  a 
new  arrival  he  would  be  less  liable  to  become  involved  in  the  petty  brawls  which 
occurred  between  the  officers  of  the  company  and  their  servants,  {ibid.,  p.  517). 

2Cf.  Report,  185 7,  pp.  290-291,  questions  Nos.  5210-5230. 

3Douglas  to  Barclay,  March  21,  1851,  (Letter  Book  p.  10). 
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panys  [sic]  and  in  favour  of  having  a military  force  in  the  colony  for  the 
protection  of  the  inhabitants  and  in  reference  to  these  subjects  he  still 
maintains  the  same  opinion,  while  I am  bound  as  a servant  of  the  company 
to  follow  the  Committee’s  instructions  and  to  study  on  every  point  to 
protect  their  interests.  It  was  with  the  object  of  meeting  Governor 
Blanshard’s  views  without  materially  compromising  the  interest  of  the 
Company  that  I took  the  liberty  of  recommending  the  formation  of  a 
rural  police  to  be  effected  by  granting  a certain  number  of  20  acre  lots  on 
the  Fur  Trade  Reserve  to  the  company's  retiring  servants,  a means  which 
I still  hope  the  Committee  may  sanction  as  it  will  meet  the  demand  for 
protection  at  very  small  expense. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  his  letters  to  Barclay,  Douglas  is 
diplomat  enough  not  to  criticize  Blanshard  unduly,  but  he  must 
have  realized  that  there  was  a fundamental  reason  why  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  the  royal  governor  and  the  chief  factor  to  agree. 
Blanshard’s  position  carried  with  it  no  real  authority.  He  was  a 
sort  of  fifth  wheel  to  the  coach.  The  de  facto  ruler  of  the  island 
was  James  Douglas. 

Blanshard’s  last  act  before  leaving  the  colony  was  to  set  up  on 
August  30,  1851,  the  Council  of  Vancouver  Island  composed  of 
James  Douglas  (“Senior  Member”),  John  Tod,  and  James  Cooper. 
This  council  was  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  colony  until  such  time 
as  a new  governor  should  be  appointed.  At  the  same  time  Blan- 
shard publicly  announced  his  resignation.  Two  days  later,  on 
September  1,  he  left  Vancouver  Island  on  H.M.S.  Daphne,  and 
James  Douglas  was  left  in  undisputed  control. 

By  this  time  the  ranks  of  the  settlers  had  been  increased  by 
the  arrival  at  Sooke  of  the  Muir  family.  The  Muirs  were  Scottish 
coal  miners,  who  had  been  brought  out  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany to  work  the  coal  mines  at  Fort  Rupert.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  mines  were  not  successful,  and  the  majority  of  the  coal  miners 
deserted  and  left  the  country.  The  Muirs  remained,  came  to 
Nanaimo,  where  coal  had  been  discovered  early  in  1850,  and  finally, 
abandoning  mining  for  farming,  took  up  land  at  Sooke.  According 
to  some  authorities  the  Muirs  bought  up  the  holdings  of  Captain 
W.  Colquhoun  Grant  on  terms  very  profitable  to  themselves. 

Some  time  before  he  left,  Blanshard  received  a memorial  signed 
by  the  majority  of  the  independent  settlers  upon  the  island,  in- 
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eluding  the  chaplain  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  at  Fort 
Victoria,  the  Rev.  Robert  John  Staines,  asking  for  the  appointment 
of  a council.  There  were  now  several  settlers  on  the  island,  and 
they  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  company’s  policy.  Staines 
also  had  had  difficulties  with  the  authorities  at  Fort  Victoria,  and 
he  readily  appended  his  signature  to  the  memorial.  Since  this 
document  sets  forth  with  great  clarity  the  case  against  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company  as  a colonizing  agency,  it  is  well  to  cite  it  in 
full:1 

To  His  Excellency  Richard  Blanshard,  Esquire,  Governor  of 
Vancouver’s  Island: 

May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

We,  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  Vancouver’s  Island,  having 
learned  with  regret  that  Your  Excellency  has  resigned  the  government 
of  this  colony,  and  understanding  that  the  government  has  been  com- 
mitted to  a chief  factor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  cannot  but  express 
our  unfeigned  surprise  and  concern  at  such  an  appointment. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  being,  as  it  is,  a great  trading  body, 
must  necessarily  have  interests  clashing  with  those  of  independent  colon- 
ists. Most  matters  of  a political  nature  will  cause  a contest  between  the 
agents  of  the  company  and  the  colonists.  Many  matters  of  a judicial 
nature  also,  will,  undoubtedly,  arise  in  which  the  colonists  and  the  com- 
pany (or  its  servants)  will  be  contending  parties,  or  the  upper  servants  and 
the  lower  servants  of  the  company  will  be  arranged  against  each  other. 
We  beg  to  express  in  the  most  emphatical  and  plainest  manner,  our 
assurance  that  impartial  decisions  cannot  be  expected  from  a Governor, 
who  is  not  only  a member  of  the  Company,  sharing  its  profits — his  share  of 
such  profits  rising  and  falling  as  they  rise  and  fall — but  is  also  charged 
as  their  chief  agent  with  the  sole  representation  of  their  trading  interests 
in  this  island  and  the  adjacent  coasts. 

Furthermore,  thus  situated,  the  colony  will  have  no  security  that  its 
public  funds  will  be  duly  disposed  of  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony 
in  general,  and  not  turned  aside  in  any  degree  to  be  applied  to  the  private 
purposes  of  the  Company,  by  disproportionate  sums  being  devoted  to  that 
tract  held  by  them  or  otherwise  unduly  employed. 

Uncfer  those  circumstances,  we  beg  to  acquaint  your  Excellency  with 
our  deep  sense  of  the  absolute  necessity  there  is,  for  the  real  good  and 
welfare  of  the  country,  that  a council  should  be  immediately  appointed, 
in  order  to  provide  some  security  that  the  interests  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 

xText  in  Report  (1857)  p.  293  and  also  in  Howay  and  Scholefield,  British 
Columbia,  Vol.  I,  pp.  524-26,  and  in  Alexander  Begg,  History  of  British  Columbia, 
pp.  196-97. 
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Company  shall  not  be  allowed  to  outweigh  and  ruin  those  of  the  colony 
in  general. 

We,  who  join  in  expressing  these  sentiments  to  your  Excellency  are 
unfortunately  but  a very  small  number,  but  we  respectfully  beg  your 
Excellency  to  consider  that  we,  an,d  we  alone,  represent  the  interests  of 
the  island  as  a free  and  independent  British  colony,  for  we  constitute  the 
whole  body  of  the  independent  settlers,  all  the  other  inhabitants  being, 
in  some  way  or  other,  so  connected  with  and  controlled  by  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  as  to  be  deprived  of  freedom  of  action  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  public  affairs  of  the  colony,  some  indeed  by  their  own 
confession,  as  may  be  proved  if  necessary.  And  we  further  allege  our 
firm  persuasion,  that  the  untoward  influences  to  which  we  have  adverted 
above  are  likely,  if  entirely  unguarded  against,  not  only  to  prevent  any 
increase  of  free  and  independent  colonists  in  the  island,  but  positively  to 
diminish  their  present  numbers. 

We,  therefore,  humbly  request  your  Excellency  to  take  to  your  gracious 
consideration  the  propriety  of  appointing  a Council  before  your  Ex- 
cellency’s departure,  such  being  the  most  anxious  and  earnest  desire  of  your 
Excellency’s  devoted  and  loyal  subjects. 

( Signed ) 

James  Yates,  Landowner. 

Robert  John  Staines,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Chaplain  to  the 
Honourable  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

James  Cooper,  Merchant  and  Landowner. 

Thomas  Monroe,  Lessee  of  Captain  Grant’s  Land  at  Sooke. 

William  M 'Donald,  Carpenter  and  House-builder. 

James  Sangster,  Settler. 

John  Muir,  sen.,  Settler,  Sooke. 

William  Fraser,  Settler,  Sooke. 

Andrew  Muir,  Settler,  Sooke. 

John  Muir,  jun.,  Settler,  Sooke. 

Michael  Muir,  Settler,  Sooke. 

Robert  Muir,  Settler,  Sooke. 

Archibald  Muir,  Settler,  Sooke. 

Thomas  Blinkhorn,  Settler,  Michonsan. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Richard  Blanshard  appointed  James 
Cooper  to  the  new  Council  of  Vancouver  Island  as  a result  of  this 
memorial.  According  to  Captain  Cooper’s  statements  in  1857, 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  he 
had  formerly  been  in  command  of  certain  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  but  went  out  to  Vancouver  Island  in  1851 
as  an  independent  colonist  and  took  up  three  hundred  acres  of  land 
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in  the  Metchosin  district.1  Bancroft  has  recorded  Cooper’s  un- 
successful attempts  to  compete  with  the  company.  He  brought  out 
from  England  a small  iron  vessel,  in  sections,  and  put  it  together  in 
Victoria.  In  1852,  he  purchased  potatoes  and  cranberries  from 
the  Indians  of  Fraser  river  and  sold  them  in  San  Francisco.  But 
Douglas  ordered  the  officer  in  charge  at  Fort  Langley  to  buy  up 
all  the  cranberries  which  the  Indians  could  gather  at  prices  suf- 
ficiently high  to  eliminate  all  competitors. 

Cooper  remained  a member  of  the  Council  of  Vancouver 
Island  until  1856.  According  to  the  old  minute  book,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Archives  of  British  Columbia,2  the  last  occasion 
on  which  Cooper  was  present  at  a meeting  of  Council  was  June  9, 
1856,  when  the  Council  discussed  property  qualifications  for  mem- 
bers and  for  electors,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  creation 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Vancouver  Island.  Early  in  1857, 
Cooper  returned  to  England,  and  on  May  21  of  that  year  appeared 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  British  parliament  which  was 
investigating  the  affairs  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  His 
evidence  was  very  hostile  to  the  company. 

The  departure  of  Governor  Richard  Blanshard  brought  to  a 
close  the  first  period  of  the  colonial  history  of  Vancouver  Island. 
Blanshard  had  been  from  his  arrival  in  an  impossible  position. 
The  colony  had  been  granted  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  the 
royal  governor  was  merely  an  unnecessary  appendage,  sent  out  one 
may  conjecture  to  stifle  the  outcry  against  the  transfer  of  the  island 
to  the  company.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  nothing  for 
Blanshard  to  do  when  he  arrived  at  Victoria.  The  land  grant 
which  he  expected  to  receive  was  attached  to  the  office  and  was  not 
to  be  the  personal  property  of  the  governor.  He  was  considerably 
out  of  pocket  because  he  was  charged  board  by  the  company.  He 
received  no  salary  from  the  British  government,  who  favoured  him 
with  many  despatches  and  some  good  advice.  By  resigning  he 
took  the  only  course  open  to  him,  and  allowed  James  Douglas  to 
become  the  de  jure  as  well  as  the  de  facto  ruler  of  Vancouver  Island. 

1 Report  (1857),  p.  190,  questions  Nos.  3560-3571. 

2This  Minute  Book  was  in  1918  published  as  Memoir  No.  II,  of  the  Archives 
of  British  Columbia,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  E.  O.  S.  Scholefield,  who 
also  contributed  a preface. 
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In  September,  1851,  James  Douglas  was  appointed  governor  of 
Vancouver  Island.  His  commission  arrived  in  November  of  that 
year.  The  Colonial  Office  was,  apparently,  satisfied  with  its  one 
attempt  at  appointing  a governor  who  was  independent  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  allowed  James  Douglas  to  represent 
Her  Majesty  as  well  as  the  company.  This  appointment  and  the 
commission  only  meant  that  the  colonial  secretary  realized  that  the 
colony  of  Vancouver  Island  was  the  property  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  and  that  the  chief  factor  in  charge  of  the  Western  Depart- 
ment was  the  logical  man  to  hold  the  office  of  governor.  The 
duties  of  the  office  were  not  enormous,  and  the  extra  work  entailed 
on  Douglas  was  not  at  first  very  great. 

None  the  less  his  appointment  as  governor  in  1851  was  a really 
important  event  in  the  history  of  James  Douglas.  It  was  the  first 
step  towards  his  final  severance  of  all  relations  with  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  for  in  1858,  when  the  governorship  of  the  new 
Crown  Colony  of  British  Columbia  was  offered  to  him,  the  chief 
condition  was  then  that  if  he  accepted  he  should  cease  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  and  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Com- 
panies. Above  all,  James  Douglas  was  brought  for  the  first  time 
in  1851  into  direct  communication  with  the  Colonial  Office.  Up 
till  now  he  had  been  a fur-trader,  henceforth  he  was  to  be  a colonial 
governor.  He  was  undoubtedly  successful  as  a chief  factor,  but 
it  is  upon  his  work  as  governor,  first  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  later 
of  British  Columbia,  that  his  title  to  fame  most  securely  rests. 

While  holding  the  two  offices  of  chief  factor  and  governor, 
James  Douglas  occupied  a dual  position  which  was  rather  anoma- 
lous. He  was  representing  two  distinct  institutions,  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  and  Her  Majesty’s  government.  At  times  their 
interests  were  certain  to  clash.  Then  it  would  be  necessary  for 
James  Douglas  to  choose  which  master  he  would  serve.  Fortunate- 
ly for  him  no  such  clash  occurred  during  the  early  years  of  his 
tenure  of  office  on  Vancouver  Island,  but  as  is  shown  in  the  next 
chapter  the  gold  rush  of  1858  to  the  Fraser  river  made  it  clear  that 
loyalty  to  the  company  took  precedence  over  all  else.  This,  in  a 
way,  was  only  natural.  • From  the  age  of  sixteen,  Douglas  had 
been  a fur-trader,  and  he  could  not  be  expected  when  over  fifty  to 
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turn  against  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  in  which  as  a chief  factor 
he  was  most  vitally  interested.  His  salary  as  governor  was  not 
large,  and,  on  economic  grounds  alone,  he  could  not  afford  to  break 
with  the  company.  But  his  dual  position  was  an  ever  increasing 
source  of  weakness  to  him,  and  militated  against  his  success  as 
governor.  By  both  nature  and  training  he  was  an  autocrat,  and 
was  thereby  unfitted  to  control  the  affairs  of  any  British  colony 
which  was  to  be  endowed  with  either  representative  or  responsible 
government. 

Before  discussing  Douglas’s  relations  with  his  Council  and 
tracing  the  early  history  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Vancouver 
Island,  the  first  representative  assembly  to  be  constituted  in 
Western  Canada,  it  will  be  well  to  deal  with  several  important 
events  which  occurred  during  the  early  years  of  his  governorship. 
These  were  the  foundation  of  Nanaimo,  the  gold  excitement  on 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  the  Cowichan  Indian  murderers,  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War. 

The  Nanaimo  coal  fields  were  discovered  quite  accidentally  in 
1850. 1 One  day,  in  December,  1849,  when  Joseph  W.  McKay 

was  in  the  company’s  office  at  Fort  Victoria,  the  foreman  of  the 
blacksmith’s  shop  called  him  aside  to  tell  him  that  an  old  Nanaimo 
chief  had  entered  the  shop  to  have  his  gun  repaired.  The  Indian 
had  picked  up  some  of  the  coal  which  was  lying  about  near  the 
forge,  and  had  remarked  that  there  was  plenty  of  such  stone  where 
he  lived.  McKay  at  once  interviewed  the  Indian  and  promised  him 
a bottle  of  rum  and  free  repairs  to  his  gun  if  the  native  would  bring 
some  of  his  “black  stone’’  to  be  tested  at  Fort  Victoria.2 

The  chief  went  away  and  failed  to  return.  The  incident  was 
promptly  forgotten,  until  in  the  spring  of  1850  the  old  Indian 
arrived  with  a canoe  full  of  coal.  He  explained  that  he  had  been 
ill  during  the  winter,  but  had  now  come  back  to  fulfil  his  promise. 

iCoal  was  first  discovered  on  Vancouver  island  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Rupert 
in  1835.  In  that  year  Indians  brought  specimens  of  coal  to  Dr.  W.  F.  Tolmie 
who  was  stationed  at  Fort  McLoughlin,  Milbank  Sound.  In  1849,  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  brought  out  a few  coal  miners  from  Scotland  and  proceeded  to 
work  the  coal  seams  at  Fort  Rupert.  The  mines  at  Fort  Rupert  were  soon 
abandoned  after  the  discovery  of  the  rich  coal  seams  at  Nanaimo. 

2Begg,  British  Columbia , pp.  180-181. 
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The  coal  was  tested  at  the  forge  and  pronounced  to  be  of  excellent 
quality.  McKay  gave  the  old  chief  his  rum,  and  then  formed  a 
prospecting  party  to  visit  Nanaimo.  He  found  sufficient  indica- 
tions of  coal  there  to  warrant  the  commencement  of  mining  opera- 
tions, and  on  his  return  to  Victoria  made  a favourable  report  on 
the  subject  to  Douglas. 

For  some  reason  Douglas  did  not  at  once  take  steps  to  develop 
the  new  coal  fields,  but  two  years  later,  on  August  24,  1852,  issued 
the  following  letter  of  instructions  to  McKay,  the  original  of  which 
is  still  in  possession  of  the  heirs  of  the  late  Mr.  Mark  Bate  of 
Nanaimo: 

Fort  Victoria, 

August  24,  1852. 

Mr.  Joseph  McKay, 

Dear  Sir, 

You  will  proceed  with  all  possible  diligence  to  Wentuhuyson  Inlet, 
commonly  known  as  Nanymo  Bay,  and  formally  take  possession  of  the 
coal  beds  lately  discovered  there  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company. 

You  will  give  due  notice  of  that  proceeding  to  the  masters  of  all  vessels 
arriving  there,  and  you  will  forbid  all  persons  to  work  the  coal,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  through  Indians  or  other  parties  employed  for  that 
purpose,  except  under  the  authority  of  a license  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company. 

You  will  require  from  such  persons  as  may  be  duly  licensed  to  work 
coal  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  security  for  the  payment  of  a royalty 
of  25  6 d a ton,  which  you  will  levy  on  the  spot  upon  all  coal  whether 
procured  by  mining  or  by  purchase  from  the  natives,  the  same  to  be  held 
by  you  and  from  time  to  time  to  be  duly  accounted  for. 

In  the  event  of  any  breach  or  evasion  of  these  regulations  you  will 
immediately  take  measures  to  communicate  intelligence  of  the  same  to  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(. Sgd .)  James  Douglas 

As  a result  of  these  instructions  McKay  commenced  the  building 
of  a fort  at  Nanaimo.  A settlement  rapidly  grew  up,  and  coal 
mining  commenced  in  earnest.  By  the  end  of  1853,  “no  less  than 
two  thousand  tons  were  shipped,  one-half  of  which  was  taken  out 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Indians.”1  The  Nanaimo  Coal  Company 

1Begg,  British  Columbia,  pp.  191-192.  Begg  tells  us  that  the  company  sold 
the  coal  at  Nanaimo  for  $11.00  a ton,  and  that  at  San  Francisco  the  price  was 
$28.00  a ton.  Nanaimo  coal  now  sells  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  at  about  $12.00  a ton. 
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a subsidiary  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  was  formed,  and 
Nanaimo  became,  and  remains  to  this  day,  the  centre  of  the  coal 
mining  industry  on  Vancouver  Island. 

In  August,  1S53,  James  Douglas  made  a visit  to  Nanaimo  and 
inspected  the  coal  mines.  He  left  Victoria  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th  on  the  S.S.  Otter  with  the  Mary  Dan  in  tow  and  anchored 
“off  the  Fort  of  Nanaimo  at  8.20  in  the  evening,  having  been  9 
hours  and  40  minutes  under  weight,  the  distance  being  70/90  miles, 
or  over  7/9  miles  in  an  hour.”1  The  next  day  Douglas  viewed  the 
coal  workings  and  on  the  20th  examined  a salt  spring.  He  thus 
describes  his  visits:  (In  two  cases  Douglas  has  left  blanks  in  his 
manuscript  notes  which  he  did  not  fill  in  later.) 

Fri.  19th.  Examined  the  c®al  works,  buildings  and  improvements 
on  the  premises.  This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  party, 
who  came  here  to  establish  the  place  last  year.  A prodigious  quantity 
of  work,  for  the  hands  employed,  had  been  accomplished  here;  the  place 
has  quite  the  appearance  of  a little  village.  The  mines  have  cost  a great 
deal  of  labour  and  other  outlay.  Mines  shaft  is  now  full  of  water,  that 
called  McGreggor’s  headings,  and  North  Gallery — give  the  miners  employ- 
ment at  present.  McGreggor’s  headings  are — yards  in  length  and  the 
other  gallery  about  30  yards.  A fault  occurs  in  the  latter  a few  yards 
from  the  entrance. 

Pulled  to  Newcastle  Island,  and  visited  the  outcrops  of  coal.  Ob- 
served perpendicular  cliffs  and  fine  white  sand  stone,  50  or  80  feet  high, 
in  regular  beds,  underlying  beds  of  conglomerate,  also  beds  of  sandstone 
on  edge,  coped  with  beds  of  conglomerate.  There  is  no  arable  land  on 
Newcastle  or  Douglas  Islands,  nor  in  fact  to  any  extent  in  the  Nanaimo 
district;  the  whole  is  an  undulating  sandstone  country,  thinly  covered 
with  soil,  and  will  never  be  an  agricultural  district.  The  size  of  the  trees 
and  thick  bush  found  in  many  parts  of  the  district,  prove  the  soil  is  capable 
of  producing  plants,  but  I cannot  imagine  how  it  can  be  prepared  for 
tillage  on  account  of  the  number  of  stones  and  thinness  of  the  soil. 

Sat.  20th.  Went  to  the  salt  spring,  which  is  really  an  object  of 
interest.  It  rises  in  the  bed  of  a fresh  water  brook,  which  being  nearly 
dry  at  this  season  had  ceased  to  run,  leaving  the  salt  unalloyed  with  its 
waters.  The  spring  yields  about  2 gallons  of  water  per  minute — or  2880 
gallons  in  24  hours.  It  yields  about  a pound  of  salt  to  a gallon,  which 
at  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  would  make  a daily  yield  of  4S  bushels  of  salt. 

1Douglas,  Sir  James,  Private  Papers  (MS.)  Second  Series,  C.  13,  Bancroft 
Collection. 
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The  density  by  the  Hydrometer  is  101  or  100  parts  in  a 1000;  about  three 
times  the  density  of  sea  water  which  is  33  in  a 1000. 

The  coal  field  between  Chase  river  and  New  Castle  island  has  been 
proved,  and  it  being  Mr.  Gilman’s  opinion,  founded  on  the  trials  he  has 
made,  that  coal  may  be  found  anywhere  in  the  district  at  the  depth  of — 
fathoms.  Faults  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  beds,  but  it  is  not  probable 
as  the  district  i.<  level  and  exhibits  of  slides  or  other  disturbances.1  The 
two  foot  seams  on  Douglas  island  may  be  worked  to  advantage,  in  Mr. 
Muirs  opinion,  and  we  will  give  it  a trial  as  soon  as  we  have  the  means. 

On  Monday,  August  22,  Douglas  walked  from  Fort  Nanaimo 
to  the  outcropping  of  coal  at  the  head  of  Commerical  Inlet.  A 
gallery  sixty  feet  long  had  been  cut  into  this  outcropping,  the  bed  of 
which,  Douglas  tells  us,  "is  supposed  to  be  the  Douglas  coal  as 
it  overlies  the  conglomerate  and  has  a shale  roof.”  The  chief 
factor  and  his  party  then  travelled  on  to  the  Chase  river  and 
examined  the  workings  there.  The  lower  outcrop  was  four  feet 
thick.  This  coal  differed  from  the  Douglas  coal  in  that  it  lay  in  a 
different  geological  formation.  Two  days  later,  Douglas  left 
Nanaimo  and  proceeded  along  the  coast.  Guided  by  some  Indians, 
the  party  ascended  "a  river  named  Puntlatch”,  but  finding  the 
water  too  shallow,  landed  and  "proceeded  on  foot  through  a fine 
open  country  sloping  from  the  higher  tableland  which  divided  the 
river  from  the  coast,  and  is  covered  with  trees  chiefly  of  the  pine, 
into  the  valley  of  the  stream.”  After  travelling  three  miles  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  Douglas  came  to  a higher  point  of  land 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  valley.  To  the  westward 
rose  "a  range  of  mountains  capped  with  snow  where  it  is  reported 
the  river  takes  its  rise  out  of  a large  lake.”  This  valley  Douglas 
considered  to  be  a fine  agricultural  district  containing  "more 
arable  land  than  is  found  in  any  other  known  district  of  Vancouver’s 
Island.”  No  coal  outcroppings  were  found,  but  some  pieces  of 
coal  were  brought  down  by  the  waters  of  the  river. 

Douglas’s  journal  breaks  off  abruptly  when  he  was  at  Cape 
Mudge  on  August  25,  1853.  Over  one  hundred  of  the  natives 
"hung  about  the  vessel  all  day,”  and  Douglas  did  not  land,  being 

Mhe  sentence  ends  abruptly  here.  Some  such  phrase  as  “are  not  to  be 
found”  should  be  added  to  make  sense.  Douglas  was  keeping  a journal  for  his 
own  satisfaction  and  not  for  publication. 
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detained  on  board  to  prevent  difficulties  with  the  Indians.  The 
natives  brought  in  “specimens  of  a mineral  resembling  white 
quartz,  but  much  softer,  interspersed  with  sulphurate  of  iron.” 
It  was  evident  that  the  whole  coast  was  full  of  minerals.  The  gold 
rush  to  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  was  over  by  this  time,  but  the 
greater  gold  rush  to  the  Fraser  was  yet  to  come. 

The  first  mention  of  the  existence  of  gold  in  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands  is  to  be  found  in  a despatch  of  Governor  Blanshard  to  Lord 
Grey,  dated  August  18,  1850: 

I have  seen  a very  rich  specimen  of  gold  ore  said  to  have  been  brought 
by  the  Indians  of  Queen  Charlotte’s  island,  but  I have  at  present  no 
further  account  of  it. 

In  a later  despatch  Blanshard  states  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  intended  to  send  an  expedition  during  the  course  of  the 
summer  of  1851  to  make  proper  investigations.  Accordingly  in 
July  of  that  year  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  ship  Una  left  Fort 
Simpson  with  a party  commanded  by  Chief  Trader  W.  H.  McNeill 
and  Chief  Trader  John  Work,  to  visit  the  west  coast  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands.  About  sixty  ounces  of  gold  were  obtained  by 
trading  with  the  Indians. 

The  existence  of  gold  in  these  islands  soon  became  known  in 
Oregon,  and  two  American  vessels  were  fitted  out  to  carry  the  gold- 
seekers.  By  this  time  Blanshard  had  retired  to  England,  and 
James  Douglas  was  now  governor  of  Vancouver  Island.  Douglas 
desired,  if  possible,  to  exclude  all  foreign  vessels,  and  wrote  to  that 
effect  to  Lord  Grey,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  But 
Lord  Grey  replied  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  issue  a proclama- 
tion forbidding  foreign  vessels  to  visit  the  islands.  Several  Ameri- 
can ships  came  to  the  gold  diggings,  but  the  prospectors  were 
disappointed  with  the  results  obtained.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany fitted  out  two  expeditions,  neither  of  which  met  with  success. 

One  American  vessel,  the  Susan  Sturgis,  was  captured  by  the 
Masset  Indians,  who  live  on  Graham  Island,  the  northern  and 
largest  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  As  soon  as  John  Work 
learned  of  the  seizure  of  the  ship,  he  at  once  sent  men  to  ransom  the 
captives.  He  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  prisoners,  but  could  not 
save  the  vessel  which  had  been  looted  and  then  destroyed  by  the 
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natives.  Governor  Douglas  despatched  H.M.S.  Virago  to  punish 
the  Indians  for  attacking  the  whites.  But  the  commander  of  the 
Virago,  Captain  James  C.  Prevost,  was  unable  to  identify  the 
guilty  tribe,  and  so  the  matter  rested. 

In  September,  1852,  a commission  as  lieutenant-governor  of 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands  was  issued  to  James  Douglas.  Douglas 
was  informed  that  the  commission  is  issued  solely  to  meet  the 
circumstances  of  the  times;  it  conveys  to  you  no  power  to  make 
laws  or  constitute  a regular  government;  but  it  gives  the  party 
bearing  it  a position  of  authority  as  representing  Her  Majesty’s 
government  in  the  district,  which  is  both  important  and  valuable.”1 

In  regard  to  the  regulation  of  gold-mining,  the  governor  re- 
ceived the  following  instructions: 

You  will,  therefore,  understand  that  your  power  extends  to  granting 
licenses  on  such  terms  and  for  such  periods  as  you  may  think  proper  to 
persons  intending  to  search  for  gold  on  the  Island;  and  that  in  cases  of 
violation  of  the  right  which  such  licenses  give,  or  any  unauthorized  search 
taking  place,  you  are  to  claim  the  support  of  Her  Majesty’s  officers  who 
may  be  within  reach  to  enforce  your  authority. 

Douglas  lost  no  time  in  bringing  into  force  the  license  system 
suggested  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  In  March, 
1853,  he  issued  a proclamation  claiming  that  ‘‘all  mines  of  gold, 
and  all  gold  in  its  natural  place  of  deposit  within  the  colony  of 
Queen  Charlotte’s  Island”  belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  that  all 
unlicensed  persons  would  be  prosecuted  ‘‘both  criminally  and 
civilly,  as  the  law  allows.”2  He  announced  also  his  intention  of 
publishing  regulations  governing  the  issuing  of  licenses  to  dig  gold, 
which  could  be  obtained  ‘‘on  the  payment  of  a reasonable  fee.” 
The  regulations  were  drawn  up  and  issued,  on  April  7,  1853,  but  by 
that  time  the  gold  fever  had  abated.  It  was  ascertained,  beyond 
doubt,  that  no  large  quantity  of  gold  existed  in  the  islands,  and  the 
gold-seekers  departed  as  rapidly  as  they  had  come. 

1Correspondence  Relative  to  the  Discovery  of  Gold  at  Queen  Charlotte's  Island 
(1853-788),  p.  13. 

2 Queen  Charlotte  Islands  Further  Papers,  pp.  3,  4.  The  full  text  of  the 
proclamation  and  the  regulations  is  also  to  be  found  in  Howay  and  Scholefield, 
op,  cit.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  6-8. 
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The  Queen  Charlotte  gold  excitement  was  merely  a forerunner 
of  the  great  gold  rush  to  the  Fraser  river  in  1858,  but  it  showed  that 
James  Douglas  was  prepared  to  deal  with  any  crisis  of  that  sort 
which  might  arise.  In  the  meantime,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
tasks  of  governing  Vancouver  Island  and  controlling  the  fur-trade. 

In  his  dealings  with  the  natives  Douglas  was,  as  a rule,  eminently 
successful.  There  were  no  serious  Indian  outbreaks  during  his 
regime  as  governor.  But  on  more  than  one  occasion  it  was  only 
Douglas’s  firmness  which  prevented  trouble.  This  was  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  the  Cowichan  Indian  murderers  in  185/?.-'  Two 
Cowichans  had  murdered  Peter  Brown,  one  of  the  company’s 
shepherds.  Douglas  secured  information  that  one  of  the  murderers 
was  at  Saanich,  near  Victoria,  and  that  the  other  had  fled  to  Nan- 
aimo. Captain  Kuper  of  H.M.S.  Thetis , which  was  then  at 
Esquimalt,  offered  assistance  and  on  January  3,  1853,  Douglas  left 
Victoria  on  the  Beaver  for  Esquimalt,  where  the  Recovery,  another 
of  the  company’s  vessels  was  preparing  to  take  on  a force  from  the 
Thetis. 

The  Beaver  with  the  Recovery  and  the  boats  of  the  Thetis  in  tow, 
left  Esquimalt  early  on  the  morning  of  January  4 and  anchored 
an  hour  before  dark  off  Saanich  Village.  Douglas  went  ashore  in 
the  launch  of  the  Thetis,  and  held  a conference  with  the  chiefs. 
The  murderer  was  not  there,  but  Douglas  took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  read  the  chiefs  a severe  lecture.  The  next  day  a 
violent  head  wind  coupled  with  a strong  ebb  tide  prevented  the 
Beaver  from  arriving  at  Cowichan.  The  next  morning,  however, 
success  crowned  their  efforts.  In  his  journal  Douglas  thus  de- 
scribes events  at  Cowichan,  or  “Camegin”,  as  he  terms  it:  1 

Thus.  6th.  Arrived  at  Camegin  this  morning — great  excitement 
among  the  Indians  who  shunned  the  vessels.  By  a canoe,  which  at  length 
ventured  alongside,  I despatched  (a)  messenger  to  the  Camegin  chiefs 
inviting  them  to  a conference,  in  which  I hope  to  be  able  to  prevail  upon 
them  to  surrender  the  murderer  quietly  and  without  a recource  to  coercive 
measures,  which  I consider  justifiable  only  as  a last  recourse;  indeed  every 
motive  of  sound  policy  and  humanity  dictate  a quiet  settlement  of  this 
difference.  The  messengers  returned  in  the  evening  with  the  intelligence 

Douglas,  Sir  James,  Private  Papers,  Second  Series,  (C.  13)  Bancroft 
Collection. 
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that  the  chiefs  of  the  Camegins  agreed  to  hold  a conference  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  where  they  will  meet  us  tomorrow  morning,  instead 
of  coming  on  board  the  boat  which  they  fear  to  do.  We  have  accordingly 
made  arrangements  to  leave  the  ship  at  8 o'clock  tomorrow  to  meet  them, 
with  our  whole  force. 

Fri.  7th.  The  forces  were  mustered  early  this  morning,  and  left 
the  Steam  vessels  in  the  boats  of  the  “ Thetis ” say  the  Launch,  Barge  and 
Prince,  and  the  Voltigeurs  in  the  steamers  small  boat-  they  pulled  toward 
the  mouth  of  the  river  in  a line  under  lead  of  the  Launch,  with  colors 
flying,  exactly  at  thirty  minutes  after  S o’clock,  and  landed  at  the  spot 
appointed  for  the  conference  at  9-10.  The  tent  was  immediately  pitched, 
a fire  lighted,  on  a pretty  rising  oak-ground  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
“Soseiah”  the  Camegin  chief,  who,  with  a number  of  his  people,  received 
us  on  landing,  the  sailors  and  marines  were  thrown  a little  back  from  the 
river  in  order  to  conceal  their  numbers,  as  he  expressed  a fear  that  the 
Camegins  would  be  afraid  to  come  if  they  saw  so  large  a force.  These 
arrangements  being  completed  and  the  ground  occupied,  we  were  prepared 
to  receive  the  Indians  as  they  arrived.  They  were  not  punctual  and 
about  | of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  before  the  canoes  began  to  move  out  of 
the  river.  At  first  one  or  two  only  appeared  and  then  the  main  body, 
consisting  of  a number  of  large  canoes  following  each  other  in  line.  They 
had  a very  imposing  appearance  as  they  pulled  slowly  towards  us,  chanting 
their  warlike  songs,  whooping  like  demons,  and  drumming  on  their  canoes 
by  turns  with  all  their  might.  They  landed  a little  beyond,  and  rushed 
up  the  hill,  in  a state  of  the  wildest  excitement,  shouting  and  dashing 
their  arms  about,  like  people  who  expected  to  be  immediately  attacked. 
This  was  a most  trying  moment  for  the  troops  could  hardly  be  restrained 
from  firing  a volley  among  them,  which  would  have  been  attended  with 
the  most  fatal  effect.  The  excitement  over,  the  murderer  was  produced 
by  his  friends  armed  cap  a pie,  and  was  heard  in  his  defence,  which  went 
to  declare  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge. 

I listened  to  all  that  was  alleged  in  his  defence,  and  promised  to 
give  him  a fair  hearing  at  Nanaimo.  He  was  on  those  terms  surrendered 
and  sent  on  board  the  steamer  under  an  efficient  guard.  I afterwards 
addressed  the  Indians  who  were  there  assembled,  on  the  subject  of  their 
relations  with  the  Colony  and  the  Crown.  I informed  them  that  the  whole 
country  was  a possession  of  the  British  Crown,  and  that  Ller  Majesty  the 
Queen  had  given  me  a special  charge,  to  treat  them  with  justice  and  hu- 
manity and  to  protect  them  against  the  violence  of  all  foreign  nations  which 
might  attempt  to  molest  them,  so  long  as  they  remained  at  peace  with  the 
settlements.  I told  them  to  apply  to  me  for  redress,  if  they  met  with  any 
injury  or  injustice  at  thd  hands  of  the  colonists  and  not  to  retaliate,  and 
above  all  things,  I undertook  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  chiefs, 
that  they  must  respect  Her  Majesty’s  warrant,  and  surrender  any  criminal 
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belonging  to  their  respective  tribes,  on  demand  of  the  Court  Magistrate, 
and  that  resistance  to  the  civil  power,  would  expose  them  to  be  con- 
sidered as  enemies.  I also  told  them  that  being  satisfied  with  their 
conduct  in  the  present  conference,  peace  was  restored  and  they  might 
resume  their  trade  with  Fort  Victoria.  The  distribution  of  a little  tobacco 
and  some  speechifying  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  expressions  of  their 
regard  and  friendship  for  the  whites  closed  the  proceedings  and  the 
conference  broke  up. 

The  murderer,  who  had  fled  to  Nanaimo,  was  also  secured 
without  bloodshed.  The  Indians  made  an  attempt  to  ransom  this 
culprit,  who  was  a son  of  the  chief  of  the  Cowichans,  by  offering 
large  quantities  of  furs.  But  Douglas  made  it  clear  to  them  that 
he  wanted  the  murderer  and  not  the  furs.  Both  Indians  were 
subsequently  convicted  and  executed  at  Victoria. 

On  another  occasion  a Cowichan  shot  at  a white  man  and 
wounded  him  severely.  Douglas  again  formed  a search  party  and 
went  in  pursuit.  This  time  the  natives  showed  fight.  The  Indian 
accused  of  the  crime  came  forward,  armed  and  painted,  and  levelled 
his  gun  at  the  governor.  Fortunately  it  missed  fire.  But  Douglas, 
though  in  great  danger,  would  not  allow  his  men  to  fire  a shot. 
The  Cowichan  chief  was  so  impressed  that  he  handed  over  the 
would-be  murderer.  Douglas  determined  to  make  an  example 
of  the  man,  and  after  a short  trial,  hanged  him  on  the  nearest  tree. 
The  Cowichans  gave  no  further  trouble. 

Once  at  Victoria  the  Indians  were  showing  signs  of  disaffection 
when  Douglas  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  at  once  perceived  the 
situation,  and  ordered  some  molasses  and  biscuits  to  be  brought. 
Soon  the  natives  had  forgotten  their  grievances  and  were  enjoying 
themselves  to  the  full  at  the  company’s  expense.  Douglas  was 
heard  to  remark  as  he  beheld  the  scene,  “Dear  me!  Dear  me!  there 
is  nothing  like  a little  molasses!”1 

Late  in  the  spring  of  1854,  news  arrived  in  Victoria  of  the  out- 
break of  the  Crimean  War.  Although  the  relations  between  the 
Russian  American  Company  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
were  excellent,  Douglas  feared  that  a surprise  attack  might  be 
made  by  the  Russians  from  Siberia  on  the  infant  colony  of  Van- 

^obert  Brown  (editor),  Adventures  of  John  Jewett  (London,  1896),  p.  60, 
note  2. 
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couver  Island.  He  accordingly  drew  up  a scheme  of  defence  for 
the  colony  which  he  submitted  to  the  Colonial  Office  in  his  despatch 
of  May  16.  On  June  15,  he  again  expressed  his  fears  in  the  following 
sentences: 

I am  rather  surprised  that  no  measures  have  yet  been  taken  for  our 
protection.  No  vessel  of  war  has  yet  arrived  on  the  coast,  and  I can  not 
raise  a military  force  for  want  of  means.  I would  further  observe  that  a 
labourer  taken  from  the  plough  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  circumstances  of 
danger  without  previous  military  training.  A naval  force  should  here- 
after be  permanently  stationed  here  for  the  security  of  the  settlements 
and  as  a protection  against  Russian  invasion. 

Sir  George  Grey,  the  newly  appointed  secretary  of  state  for 
the  colonies,  replied  to  Douglas  on  August  5 as  follows:1 

I have  received  your  despatch  No.  27,  of  the  16th  May,  reporting 
the  measures  which  you  would  recommend  for  placing  Vancouver’s  island 
in  a condition  to  repel  any  hostile  attack,  and  accompanied  by  a requisition 
having  for  its  object  the  armament,  equipment,  and  victualling  for  12 
months  of  a military  force  of  500  men,  to  be  raised  in  the  colony,  together 
with  a supply  of  some  light  and  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance  (with  ammunition 
&c)  for  defensive  batteries. 

Her  Majesty’s  government  deem  it  to  be  at  once  both  unnecessary 
and  unadvisable  to  accede  to  this  requisition. 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have  already,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  given  such  directions  to  the  Admiral  on  the  station, 
as  will  secure  the  islands  being  frequently  visited  by  one  or  more  of  the 
ships  of  war  under  his  command,  and  Her  Majesty’s  government  consider 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  war  with  Russia 
to  forbid  the  hope  and  expectation  that  the  countenance  which  will  be 
thus  afforded  will  not  amply  suffice  for  the  protection  of  the  island. 

On  July  12,  1854,  Douglas  brought  up  the  question  of  military 
defence  at  a meeting  of  the  Council  of  Vancouver  Island.  The 
following  passage  is  taken  from  the  old  minute  book,  now  preserved 
in  the  British  Columbia  Archives:2 

The  governor  proposed  to  call  out  and  arm  all  the  men  in  the  colony 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  to  levy  and  arm  an  auxiliary  body  of  native 
Indians.  It  was  urged  as  an  objection  to  that  measure  that  the  small 

xSir  George  Grey  to  Douglas,  August  5,  1854,  (Canadian  Archives,  Series  G., 
Vol.  335,  p.  176).  The  offices  of  secretary  of  state  for  war  and  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies,  hitherto  combined,  were  separated  in  June,  1854,  when  Sir 
George  Grey  became  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies. 

2“Minutes  of  Council  of  Vancouver  Island”,  Archives  Memoir  No.  II,  p.  25. 
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number  of  whites  in  settlement  could  collectively  offer  no  effective  resist- 
ance against  a powerful  enemy;  and  it  was  considered  dangerous  to  arm 
and  drill  the  natives,  who  might  become  more  formidable  to  the  colony 
than  a foreign  enemy.  Several  other  objections  were  made  to  the  measure, 
but  the  reasons  stated  above  are  the  most  important.  It  was  therefore 
deemed  expedient  to  leave  the  defence  of  the  colony  against  the  attempts 
of  Russia  to  the  care  of  Her  Majesty’s  government,  and  not  to  call  out 
the  militia  of  the  colony.  It  was,  however, 

Resolved,  as  a means  of  protection,  to  charter  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company’s  Propeller  “Otter”,  armed  and  manned  with  a force  of  thirty 
hands,  including  Captain,  Officers,  and  Engineers,  and  to  employ  her  in 
watching  over  the  safety  of  the  settlements,  until  Her  Majesty’s  govern- 
ment take  some  other  measures  for  our  protection;  and  that  arrangements 
be  immediately  made  to  carry  that  resolve  into  effect. 

Events  proved  that  the  colony  was  in  no  danger.  The  only 
fighting  which  occurred  on  the  Pacific  was  at  Petropaulovsk  on  the 
coast  of  Kamchatka,  Siberia.  A British  and  French  naval  force 
attacked  Petropaulovsk,  with  disastrous  results  in  August,  1854. 
The  wounded  were  brought  to  Victoria,  but  as  there  was  not 
sufficient  accommodation  in  the  settlement  which  had  then  (1854) 
a population  of  about  254  souls,  the  British  naval  authorities  had 
to  take  the  wounded  down  to  San  Francisco.  The  chief  result  of 
this  incident  was  the  establishment  of  Esquimalt  as  a British  naval 
base  in  1855.  A naval  hospital  was  one  of  the  first  buildings  con- 
structed at  Esquimalt. 

The  passage  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Vancouver 
Island,  quoted  above,  shows  that  the  council  could,  and  on  occasion, 
did,  differ  from  the  policy  of  the  governor.  It  will  be  well  now  to 
outline  the  relations  existing  between  Governor  Douglas  and  his 
council. 

The  commission  and  accompanying  instructions  which  had 
been  issued  in  1849  to  Governor  Richard  Blanshard  had  fore- 
shadowed the  setting  up  of  representative  government  in  Van- 
couver Island  during  the  infancy  of  that  colony.1  By  these 
instructions  the  governor  was  to  “constitute  and  appoint  seven 

Extracts  from  this  commission  and  instructions  are  given  in  Memoir  No.  II 
of  the  Archives  of  British  Columbia  and  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  author’s 
article  on  Early  Days  of  Representative  Government  in  British  Columbia  in  the 
Canadian  Historical  Review , Vol.  Ill,  pp.  148-50. 
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persons”  resident  in  the  island  to  be  the  Council  of  Vancouver 
Island,  and  “from  time  to  time  as  need  shall  require,  to  summon 
,and  call  general  assemblies”  made  up  of  landowners.  Blanshard 
felt  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  constitute  the  council  until  more 
settlers  arrived,  and  only  did  so,  as  has  been  stated,  when  he 
announced  his  resignation  and  was  preparing  to  leave  the  colony. 
He  took  no  action  at  all  regarding  the  calling  of  a general  assembly. 

Douglas  inherited  the  council  from  Blanshard,  and  proceeded 
to  use  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  shared  with  it  the  administra- 
tion of  the  island.  Practically  all  that  the  council  had  to  do  was 
to  discuss  measures  which  Douglas  submitted  to  it.  By  the  Royal 
Grant  of  1849,  the  lands  and  public  works  of  the  colony  were  under 
the  control  of  the  company,  and  were,  therefore,  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  council.  But  the  members  of  the  council  did 
what  they  could.  They  dealt  with  liquor  licences,  appointed 
magistrates  proposed  by  the  governor,  and  discussed  the  all- 
important  question  of  public  instruction.  They  even  dared  to 
oppose  Douglas  on  the  imposition  of  custom  duties,  alleging  as  a 
reason  that  there  were  not  “above  twenty  settlers  on  the  whole 
island.”1  Thus  early  did  free  trade  feeling  show  itself  in  Van- 
couver Island. 

On  the  whole  Douglas  and  his  council  worked  harmoniously 
together.  With  the  exception  of  James  Cooper  all  the  members 
appointed  by  either  Blanshard  or  Douglas  before  the  year  1858  were 
closely  connected  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  John  Tod, 
John  Work,  and  Roderick  Finlayson  were  as  true  to  the  company 
as  was  James  Douglas  himself,  and  David  Cameron,  chief  justice 
of  Vancouver  Island,  Douglas’s  brother-in-law,  took  his  seat  on 
the  council  in  1859.  In  November,  1858,  Douglas  appointed 
Donald  Fraser  a member  of  council.  This  gentleman  was  “the 
representative  of  an  influential  London  newspaper  in  the  days  of 
the  gold  excitement,”2  and  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

Meetings  of  the  Council  of  Vancouver  Island  were  infrequent. 
Although  James  Douglas’s  commission  arrived  in  November,  1851, 


1 Memoir  No.  II,  p.  16.  This  is  quite  a liberal  estimate. 

2Mevioir  No.  II,  Preface,  p.  13.  Fraser  represented  the  London  Times . 
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he  did  not  summon  his  Council  until  April  28,  1852.  On  that 
occasion  James  Cooper  attempted  to  introduce  a system  of  voting 
by  proxy,  proposing  to  nominate  G.  Langford  to  serve  for  him  in 
that  capacity.  Douglas  read  certain  paragraphs  from  his  instruc- 
tions to  show  that  such  an  action  as  Cooper  contemplated  was 
impossible.  Roderick  Finlayson  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  at 
this  meeting.  During  1852,  there  were  only  five  meetings  of  the 
council.  In  1853  there  were  six  meetings,  in  1854  two,  in  1855 
only  one,  and  in  1856,  the  year  when  the  Legislative  Assembly  was 
established  Douglas  summoned  his  council  on  only  four  occasions. 
For  the  rest  of  the  time  he  ruled  unaided. 

James  Cooper  was  the  stormy  petrel  of  the  council.  In  the 
meeting  of  April  28,  1852,  having  failed  to  introduce  the  system  of 
voting  by  proxy,  he  opposed  the  payment  of  £372.12.0  to  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  surveyor  being  charged  against  the 
Colonial  Fund,  but  agreed  to  its  “being  defrayed  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  sales  of  land.”1  Douglas  accepted  the  change, 
and  bided  his  time  to  settle  accounts  with  James  Cooper. 

Douglas’s  opportunity  came  on  October  6,  1852,  when  the 
Council  dealt  with  the  liquor  regulations  of  the  colony.  James 
Cooper  was  a dealer  in  spirituous  liquors,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
the  following  clause  was  introduced  by  the  governor  with  full 
knowledge  of  that  fact:2 

That  we  consider  it  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a member  of 
Council  to  be  a retail  dealer  in  spirituous  liquors  or  to  follow  any  calling 
that  may  endanger  the  peace  or  be  injurious  to  public  morals.67 

Cooper  accepted  this  resolution  “in  the  abstract”,  but  proposed 
the  following  amendment:3 

That  it  is  highly  derogatory  to  the  Council  to  pass  any  resolution 
which  is  virtually  aimed  at  any  individual  member  of  the  same  Council, 
and  accordingly  that  the  foregoing  resolution  is  hereby  declared  not  to  be 
intended  to  affect  either  directly  or  indirectly  any  individual  member  of 
the  present  Council,  but  is  intended  merely  as  the  expression  of  a purely 
abstract  opinion  in  the  most  general  terms. 

lIbid.,  p.  16. 

2Ibid.,  p.  17. 

3Cooper  to  Sir  J.  Pakington,  October  8,  1852,  (Canadian  Archives,  G. 
335,  p.  108).  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  succeeded  Sir  J.  Pakington  in 
December,  1852,  sent  a copy  of  Cooper’s  letter  to  Douglas  on  February  8,  1853. 
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This  amendment  was  lost,  but  the  governor  informed  the 
council  “that  it  was  his  intention  to  transmit  a copy  of  the  fore- 
going resolution  to  the  authorities  in  England.” 

James  Cooper,  in  contravention  of  the  rules  of  the  Colonial 
Office  that  all  complaints  should  be  first  addressed  to  the  governor 
and  be  forwarded  by  him  to  Downing  Street,  wrote  direct  to  Sir 
John  Pakington  setting  forth  his  side  of  the  question.  He  claimed 
to  be  the  “only  colonist  from  Great  Britain  unconnected  with  the 
H.B.  Co,”  and  that  he  was  a wholesale  and  not  a retail  dealer  in 
spirituous  liquors.  His  letter  continues: 

Up  to  this  date  no  law  exists  in  the  colony  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors  in  any  shape;  on  the  contrary  three  licenses  have  been 
issued  by  Governor  Douglas  for  the  sale  of  spirits  of  which  number  I hold 
one,  having  accepted  it  when  the  Governor  spontaneously  recommended 
me  to  do  so.  I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  above  is  the  result 
of  a premeditated  scheme  to  obtain  my  withdrawal  from  the  Council, 
as  the  vacancy  could  be  filled  with  individuals  more  congenial  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co. 

Douglas  seems  at  length  to  have  come  to  an  understanding  with 
James  Cooper,  since  on  May  11,  185T,  he  addressed  a despatch 
to  the  Colonial  Office  reporting  that  all  differences  between  Cooper 
and  himself  had  been  removed. 

On  another  occasion  Douglas  found  himself  involved  in  diffi- 
culties with  the  Colonial  Office.  On  December  18,  1854,  Sir 
George  Grey  wrote  to  him  enclosing  a copy  of  a memorial  from 
Robert  Swanston  “complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  Collector  of 
Customs  at  Port  Victoria  in  refusing  to  grant  a permit  for  his  vessel 
the  ‘William  Allen’  to  proceed  to  other  Harbours  of  the  Island  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  native  produce.”  Douglas  had  refused 
“on  a former  occasion  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
representation  from  the  same  individual,”  and  had  in  his  possession 
the  original  of  Swanston’s  memorial  which  he  had  not  forwarded 
to  the  Colonial  Office.  Sir  George  Grey  therefore  requested  that 
Douglas  furnish  him  with  a report  on  the  allegations  contained 
in  the  memorial,  explaining  at  the  same  time  his  reasons  for  with- 
holding “the  transmission  of  this  and  the  document  above  referred 
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to  in  contravention  of  the  established  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
official  correspondence.”1 

In  the  correspondence  which  Swanston  enclosed  with  his 
memorial,  there  is  a letter  to  him  from  James  Sangster,  collector 
of  customs  at  Port  Victoria,  stating  that  Governor  Douglas  had 
informed  him,  Sangster,  that  he  could  not  give  Swanston  a permit 
to  trade  with  the  harbours  of  San  Juan  and  Clayoquot  as  there  was 
no  settlement  at  these  places.  Swanston  was  trying  to  break  into 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade,  and 
Douglas  was  upholding  the  rights  of  the  company.  Douglas  ex- 
plained his  position  in  his  despatch  of  March  5,  1855. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  of  council  was  taken  at  its 
meeting  on  September  23,  1853,  when  it  set  up  a court  of  common 
pleas,  or  as  it  was  also  known,  a “Supreme  Court  of  Civil  Justice”, 
with  jurisdiction  “over  the  whole  colony  of  Vancouver  Island  and 
its  dependencies,  in  all  matters  of  law  and  equity  where  the  amount 
in  dispute  is  of  the  value  of  £50  sterling  and  upwards.”2  The 
judge  appointed  on  this  occasion  was  David  Cameron,  who  had 
come  to  the  colony  only  a few  months  previously  from  British 
Guiana.  Pie  had  been  employed  by  his  brother-in-law,  James 
Douglas,  as  a clerk  in  the  service  of  the  Nanaimo  Coal  Company. 
Cameron  had  had  no  legal  training,  but  there  were  as  yet  no  lawyers 
in  the  colony.  Pie  seems  to  have  performed  the  functions  of  his 
high  office  well  enough,  but  his  elevation  to  the  bench  gave  colour 
to  the  charge  later  voiced  by  Amor  De  Cosmos,  the  editor  of  the 
British  Colonist,  that  Vancouver  Island  was  ruled  by  a “Family- 
Company-Compact.”  To  Cameron  was  assigned  a salary  of  £100 
a year  “appropriated  out  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  duties  on 
licensed  houses.”  Thus  did  beer  pay  the  costs  of  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  early  days  of  this  British  colony  on  the  Pacific! 
In  fairness  to  the  council  it  should  be  added  that  the  revenue  from 

xSir  G.  Grey  to  Douglas,  No.  6,  December  18,  1854,  (Canadian  Archives, 
G.  335,  p.  207). 

2Douglas  to  Newcastle,  January  7,  1854,  in  Papers  Relating  to  Vancouver 
Island  (1863,  507),  p.  37.  In  Memoir  No.  II,  p.  21,  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
of  September  23,  1853,  the  court  is  called  the  “Court  of  Common  Pleas.”  Doug- 
las gives  it  the  more  high  sounding  title  in  his  despatch. 
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licenses  was  the  only  money  over  which  that  body  had  any  control. 
All  other  funds  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.1 

The  appointment  of  David  Cameron  at  once  aroused  a storm  of 
protest.  James  Cooper,  who  had  acquiesced  in  the  action  of  the 
council,  changed  his  mind  and  headed  the  opposition.  A com- 
mittee was  formed,  and  a petition  to  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria 
was  drafted,  also  a memorial  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  colonial 
secretary,  protesting  against  the  appointment  of  David  Cameron 
as  judge  of  the  “Supreme  Court  of  Civil  Justice.’’  The  Rev. 
Robert  John  Staines,  chaplain  at  Fort  Victoria,  was  elected  to 
convey  these  documents  to  England. 

Staines  was  busy  trying  to  provide  for  his  pigs,  and  so  lost  the 
vessel  which  should  have  taken  him  to  San  Francisco.2  But 
another  ship  soon  set  sail  with  Staines  on  board.  When  off  Cape 
Flattery,  a storm  struck  this  ship,  which  was  laden  with  lumber, 
and  she  rapidly  became  water-logged  and  most  of  the  crew  were 
swept  overboard.  Staines  managed  to  cut  his  way  up  through  the 
side  of  the  ship,  for  she  was  now  on  her  beam  ends.  But  he  was 
without  food,  and  the  storm  was  still  raging.  He  survived  for  a 
time,  but  perished  from  exposure  before  help  arrived.  When  at 
length  a passing  vessel  sighted  ‘the  wreck  and  came  to  investigate, 
she  found  only  one  poor  sailor  alive,  but  he  merely  managed  to 
gasp  out  his  story  before  he,  too,  expired. 

When  news  of  Staines’s  death  reached  Victoria  the  committee  of 
the  dissenting  colonists  decided  that  all  they  could  do  was  to  send 
copies  of  the  petition  and  the  memorial  direct  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  The  memorial  was  signed  by  seventy  persons,  and 
stated  in  very  plain  language  the  case  against  David  Cameron. 
It  was  charged  that  he  was  not  a fit  person  to  hold  office  as  judge, 

1This  is  shown  by  Douglas’s  letter  of  December  6,  1856,  to  the  speaker  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  Minutes  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
Vancouver  Island,  p.  25.  Memoir  No.  Ill,  of  the  Archives  of  British  Columbia, 
Proceeds  from  land  sales,  royalties  and  timber  duties  were  sent  to  England  and 
placed  to  the  account  of  the  reserve  fund  there.  Ten  per  cent,  was  deducted  by 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  as  allowed  by  the  1849  Grant,  and  the  rest  spent 
on  the  colony. 

2For  Staines  and  his  pigs,  cf.  Bancroft,  British  Columbia,  pp.  241-43. 
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that  he  was  not  a lawyer  by  profession,  and  that  as  justice  of  the 
peace  he  had  not  been  impartial. 

Both  petition  and  memorial  duly  arrived  at  Downing  Street  and 
the  new  colonial  secretary,  Sir  George  Grey,  wrote  to  Douglas 
asking  for  more  information.  Douglas  replied  vigorously  defending 
the  appointment  and  answering  the  committee’s  charges.1  He 
made  out  a good  case  and  enclosed  a copy  of  an  address  which  he 
had  received  from  John  Tod,  John  Work,  and  fifty-two  other  landed 
proprietors  in  the  colony,  approving  of  the  selection  of  David 
Cameron.  Douglas  states  in  his  despatch  that  this  address  was 
“signed  by  all  freeholders  in  the  colony  except  two,”  so  it  is  evident 
that  the  aristocrats  of  Vancouver  Island  had  rallied  to  the  support 
of  the  governor.  The  vast  majority  of  these  freeholders,  it  goes 
without  saying,  were  or  had  been  connected  with  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  In  the  end  the  Colonial  Office  upheld  Douglas, 
and  David  Cameron’s  appointment  to  the  office  of  chief  justice  of 
Vancouver  Island  was  formally  approved  in  1856. 2 

Before  the  controversy  which  had  been  aroused  by  the  selection 
of  David  Cameron  to  fill  this  judicial  office  had  subsided,  James 
Douglas  found  himself  involved  in  new  difficulties.  On  February 
28,  1856,  Henry  Labouchere,  who  .was  now  secretary  of  state  for 
the  colonies  wrote-  to  Governor  Douglas  instructing  him  to  call 
together  an  assembly  at  once.3  Labouchere’s  language  on  this 
occasion  admitted  of  no  alternative  interpretation! 

It  appears  to  Her  Majesty’s  government,  therefore,  that  steps  should 
be  taken  at  once  for  the  establishment  of  the  only  legislature  authorized 
by  the  present  constitution  of  the  island.  I have,  accordingly,  to  instruct 
you  to  call  together  an  Assembly  in  the  terms  of  your  Commission  and 
Instructions. 

In  this  despatch  Douglas  was  directed  to  fix  the  number  of  re- 
presentatives, and  if  he  thought  it  advisable,  to  divide  the  colony 

aThe  memorial  is  given  in  Papers  Relating  to  Vancouver  Island  (1863,  507), 
p.  44.  Douglas’s  reply  to  Sir  G.  Grey,  December  11,  1854,  {ibid.,  pp.  38-41). 

2Cf.  Labouchere  to  Douglas,  April  26,  1856,  and  May  5,  1856,  {ibid.,  pp  . 
45-46). 

3Labouchere  to  Douglas,  February  28,  1856,  in  Correspondence  Relative  to  the 
Establishment  of  a Representative  Assembly  at  Vancouver's  Island  (1857,  229, 
Sess.  2),  pp.  3-5;  also  in  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
appendix  19,  No.  1,  451-52. 
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into  districts  and  to  establish  polling  places.  If  he  considered  that 
the  population  of  Vancouver  Island  was  not  great  enough  to  warrant 
“the  maintenance  of  a constitution  on  the  model  of  those  con- 
siderable colonies,  with  a House  of  Representatives  and  a Council,” 
Douglas  might  create  a single  chamber  of  which  “a  certain  pro- 
portion, not  less  than  one-third  should  be  nominated  by  the 
Crown.”  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  setting  up  the  assembly  now 
was  that  the  relations  between  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and 
the  Crown  were  probably  to  be  revised  “before  or  in  the  year  1859,” 
and  since  the  position  and  future  government  of  Vancouver  Island 
would  then  “unavoidably  pass  under  review,”  any  necessary 
changes  could  at  that  time  conveniently  be  made  in  the  constitution 
of  the  colony.1 

Douglas  was  completely  taken  aback  on  receiving  this  despatch 
from  the  colonial  secretary.  He  knew  nothing  about  the  conduct 
of  assemblies  in  self-governing  colonies.  In  a letter  to  Labouchere 
dated  May  22,  1856,  he  expressed  his  feelings  as  follows:2 

It  is,  I confess,  not  without  a feeling  of  dismay  that  I contemplate 
the  nature  and  amount  of  labour  and  responsibility  which  will  be  imposed 
upon  me,  in  the  process  of  carrying  out  the  instructions  conveyed  in  your 
despatch.  Possessing  a very  slender  knowledge  of  legislation,  without 
legal  advice  or  intelligent  assistance  of  any  kind,  I approach  the  subject 
with  diffidence;  feeling,  however,  all  the  encouragement  which  the  kindly 
promised  assistance  of  Her  Majesty’s  government  is  calculated  to  inspire. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I beg  to  assure  you  that  every  exertion  on 
my  part  shall  be  made  to  give  effect  to  your  said  instructions,  at  as  early 
a period  as  possible. 

I have  not  had  time  since  the  arrival  of  your  despatch,  to  consider 
the  subjects  treated  therein  as  thoroughly  as  their  importance  requires; 
and  therefore  have  not  arrived  at  any  definite  conclusion,  as  to  the  precise 
plan  for  carrying  your  instructions  into  effect.  I will,  however,  take  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you  again  on  the  subject.  I observe  that  the  terms 
of  my  commission  only  empower  me  “to  summon  and  call  general  as- 
semblies of  the  inhabitants  owning  20  or  more  acres  of  freehold  land 
within  the  said  island,”  apparently  restricting  the  elective  franchise  to  the 


labouchere  to  Douglas,  February  28,  1856,  op.  cit.,  paragraph  11. 

2Douglas  to  Labouchere,  May  22,  1856,  ibid.,  p.  6.  According  to  the 
Minutes  of  Council  for  June  9,  1856,  the  governor  laid  down  as  a principle  “that 
the  custom  or  practice  observed  in  England,  should,  “as  far  as  possible  be  adopted 
in^the  colony”  ( Memoir  No.  II,  p.  29). 
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holders  of  20  acres  of  land  and  upwards,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  holders 
of  houses  and  other  descriptions  of  town  property,  a class  more  numerous 
than  the  former.  I am  utterly  averse  to  universal  suffrage  or  making  the 
population  the  basis  of  representation;  but  I think  it  expedient  to  extend 
the  franchise  to  all  persons  holding  a fixed  property  stake,  whether  houses 
or  lands  in  the  Colony;  the  whole  of  that  class  having  interests  to  serve, 
and  a distinct  motive  for  seeking  to  improve  the  moral  and  material 
condition  of  the  colony. 

With  those  remarks,  I would  here  take  the  liberty  of  enquiring,  if  it  is 
the  desire  of  Her  Majesty’s  government  to  restrict  the  elective  franchise 
to  the  holders  of  20  acres  of  land  and  upwards,  or  to  give  the  representation 
a more  extended  basis. 

Before  Douglas’s  despatch  of  May  22,  1856,  could  reach  Labou- 
chere, the  Council  of  Vancouver  Island,  on  June  9,  following  the 
suggestions  of  the  governor,  had  fixed  the  property  qualifications 
for  members  of  the  Assembly  and  for  voters.  The  former  involved 
“the  ownership  of  £300  of  freehold  property  or  immovable  estate,” 
and  the  latter  “the  ownership  of  20  acres  of  freehold  land,  or 
upwards,  as  required  by  the  instructions  from  the  Crown.”  At  the 
same  time  the  Council  decided  “that  absentee  proprietors  shall  be 
permitted  to  vote  through  their  agents  and  attorneys.1  The 
“Venetian  Oligarchy”  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  England  was 
no  closer  a corporation  than  that  which  was  to  control  Vancouver 
Island.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  instructions  issued 
to  James  Douglas  by  Her  Majesty’s  government  did  not  allow  for 
much  latitude  and  imposed  a narrow  franchise  based  upon  the 
freehold  tenure  of  land. 

Four  electoral  districts  were  set  up,  Victoria,  Esquimalt,  Sooke, 
and  Nanaimo.  Seven  members  were  to  be  elected,  three  from  Vic- 
toria, two  from  Esquimalt,  and  one  each  from  Sooke  and  Nanaimo'. 
In  a despatch  dated  June  7,  1856,  Douglas  had  expressed  his  doubts 
to  Labouchere  regarding  the  difficulty  he  expected  in  securing 
candidates  possessing  the  necessary  property  qualifications:2 

There  will  be  a difficulty  in  finding  properly  qualified  representatives; 
and  I fear  that  our  early  attempts  at  legislation  will  make  a sorry  figure; 
though  at  all  events,  they  will  have  the  effect  you  contemplate,  of  removing 
all  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  our  local  enactments. 

1 Memoir,  No.  II,  p.  29. 

2 Douglas  to  Labouchere,  June  7,  1856,  in  Correspondence  Relative  to  the 
Establishment  of  a Representative  Assembly  at  Vancouver's  Island,  p.  7. 
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Writs  for  the  first  elections  on  Vancouver  Island  were  accord- 
ingly issued,  returnable  on  August  4,  1856.  In  Victoria  there  were 
five  candidates  for  the  three  seats,  and  it  was  necessary  to  call  for  a 
ballot.  J.  D.  Pemberton,  James  Yates,  and  E.  E.  Langford  were 
declared  elected.  In  Esquimalt  the  candidates  were  Dr.  J.  S. 
Helmcken  and  Thomas  Skinner,  both  of  whom  were  declared 
elected.1  In  each  of  the  other  two  constituencies  only  one  candi- 
date was  nominated,  in  Sooke  John  Muir,  Sr.,  and  in  Nanaimo 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Writing  to  Labouchere  on  July  22,  1856, 
Douglas  thus  recorded  his  feelings  regarding  the  elections: 

The  division  of  the  settlements  into  four  electoral  districts,  admits  of 
a more  equal  representation,  and  has  given  more  general  satisfaction  to 
the  colonists,  than  a single  poll  opened  in  any  one  district. 

The  electors  are  so  few  in  number,  that  the  returns  were  mere  nomina- 
tions in  all  the  districts  with  the  exception  of  Victoria,  where  the  contest 
was  stoutly  maintained  by  no  fewer  than  five  rival  candidates. 

The  elections  are  now  over,  and  the  Assembly  is  convened  for  the 
12th  day  of  August.2 

The  first  Assembly  of  Vancouver  Island  met  with  due  ceremony 
on  August  12,  1856,  and  after  the  governor’s  address,  Dr.  John 
Sebastian  Helmcken,  that  grand  old  man  of  British  Columbia 
politics,  whose  death,  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-six,  occurred  in 
September,  1920,  was  elected  speaker.  Helmcken  was  James 
Douglas’s  son-in-law,  and  held  the  position  of  physician  to  the 
company.  Of  the  other  six  members,  four  had  been  connected  with 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Representative  government  was  not 
to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  control  of  the  Great  Company 
over  Vancouver  Island. 

The  governor’s  address  on  this  occasion  was  so  typical  of  its 
author  that  it  deserves  to  be  reproduced  in  full.  Douglas  seems 
to  have  been  not  a little  proud  of  his  effort,  for  he  sent  a copy  to 
Labouchere  for  his  approbation.  This  speech  has  often  been 

the  occasion  of  his  nomination  Dr.  J.  S.  Helmcken  made  his  first 
political  speech,  probably  the  first  election  speech  in  the  colony,  certainly  the 
first  which  has  been  recorded.  In  this  speech  he  upbraids  his  constitutents 
because  it  was  said  to  be  difficult  to  “find  or  to  get  the  requisite  number  of  mem- 
bers to  constitute  the  Assembly.  ” This  speech  which  is  too  long  to  be  reproduced 
here  is  to  be  found  in  Alexander  Begg,  History  of  British  Columbia,  pp.  205-207. 

2Douglas  to  Labouchere,  July  22,  1856,  in  Correspondence,  &c.,  p.  7. 
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printed,  but  it  will  bear  repetition,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  this, 
that  one  can  thereby  appreciate  the  difference  between  Douglas’s 
high-sounding  phrases  and  the  actual  conditions  in  the  colony. 
His  Excellency’s  speech  follows:1 

Gentlemen  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  House  of  Assembly: 

I congratulate  you  most  sincerely  on  this  memorable  occasion,  the 
meeting  in  full  convention  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Vancouver’s  Island, 
an  event  fraught  with  consequences  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
present  and  future  inhabitants;  and  remarkable  as  the  first  instance  of 
representative  institutions  being  granted  in  the  infancy  of  a British  colony. 

The  history  and  actual  position  of  this  colony  are  marked  by  many 
remarkable  circumstances.  Called  into  existence  by  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment immediately  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  it  has  main- 
tained an  arduous  and  incessant  struggle  with  the  disorganizing  effects 
on  labour  of  that  discovery.  Remote  from  every  British  settlement,  with 
its  commerce  trammelled  and  met  with  restrictive  duties  on  every  side, 
its  trade  and  resources  remain  undeveloped. 

Self-supporting  and  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  its  own  government 
it  presents  a striking  contrast  to  every  other  colony  in  the  British  Empire, 
and  like  the  native  pines  of  its  storm-beaten  promontories,  it  has  acquired 
a slow  but  hardy  growth. 

Its  future  progress  must,  under  Providence,  in  a great  measure 
depend  on  the  intelligence,  industry,  and  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  upon  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the  country. 

Gentlemen,  I look  forward  with  confidence  and  satisfaction  to. the 
aid  and  support  which  the  Executive  power  may  in  future  expect  to  derive 
from  your  local  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  wishes  of  the  people 
and  the  wants  of  the  country.  I feel  assured  that  as  public  men  holding 
a solemn  and  momentous  trust  you  will,  as  a governing  principle,  strive 
with  one  accord  to  promote  the  true  and  substantial  interests  of  the 
country,  and  that  our  legislative  labours  will  be  distinguished  alike  by 
prudence,  temperance,  and  justice  to  all  classes. 

Gentlemen,  I am  happy  to  inform  you  that  Her  Majesty’s  govern- 
ment continue  to  express  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  progress  and  welfare 
of  this  Colony. 

Negotiations  are  now  pending  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  which  may  probably  terminate  in  the  extension  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  to  Vancouver’s  Island. 

To  show  the  commercial  advantages  connected  with  that  treaty, 

I will  just  mention  that  an  import  duty  of  £30  is  levied  on  every  hundred 
pounds’  worth  of  British  produce  which  is  now  sent  to  San  Francisco  or 
to  any  other  American  port,  or,  in  other  words,  the  British  proprietor  pays 


1 Memoir  No.  Ill , pp.  13-15. 
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as  a tax  to  the  United  States  nearly  the  value  of  every  third  cargo  of  fish, 
timber,  or  coals  which  he  sends  to  any  American  port. 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty  utterly  abolishes  these  fearful  imposts  and 
establishes  a system  of  free  trade  in  the  produce  of  British  colonies. 

The  effects  of  that  measure  in  developing  the  trade  and  natural 
resources  of  the  Colony  can  therefore  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  coal,  the  timber,  and  the  productive  fisheries  of  Vancouver’s 
Island  will  assume  a value  before  unknown,  while  every  branch  of  trade 
will  start  into  activity,  and  become  the  means  of  pouring  wealth  into  the 
country. 

So  unbounded  is  the  reliance  which  I place  in  the  enterprise  and 
intelligence  possessed  by  the  people  of  this  colony,  and  the  advantages 
of  their  geographical  position,  that  with  equal  rights  and  a fair  field,  I 
think  they  may  enter  into  successful  competition  with  the  people  of  any 
other  country. 

The  extension  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  to  the  Island  once  gained, 
the  interests  of  the  Colony  will  become  inseparably  connected  with  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  a system  which  I think  will  be  sound  policfy  on  our 
part  to  encourage. 

Gentlemen,  the  Colony  has  been  visited  again  this  year  by  a large 
number  of  Northern  Indians,  and  their  presence  has  excited  in  our  minds 
a not  unreasonable  degree  of  alarm. 

Through  the  blessing  of  God  they  have  been  kept  from  committing 
acts  of  open  violence,  and  have  been  quiet  and  orderly  in  their  deportment, 
yet  the  presence  of  large  bodies  of  armed  savages,  who  have  never  felt 
the  restraining  influences  of  moral  and  religious  training,  and  who  are 
accustomed  to  follow  the  impulses  of  their  own  evil  natures  more  than  the 
dictates  of  reason  or  justice,  gives  rise  to  a feeling  of  insecurity,  which 
must  exist  as  long  as  the  colony  remains  without  military  protection. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  ever  alive  to  the  dangers  which  beset  the 
Colony,  have  arranged  with  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
that  the  President  frigate  should  be  sent  to  Vancouver’s  Island,  and 
that  measure  will,  I have  no  doubt,  be  carried  into  effect  without  delay. 

I shall,  nevertheless,  continue  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the 
native  Indian  tribes  by  treating  them  with  justice  and  forbearance,  and 
by  rigidly  protecting  their  civil  and  agrarian  rights.  Many  cogent  reasons 
of  humanity  and  sound  policy  recommend  that  course  to  our  attention, 
and  I shall  therefore  rely  upon  your  support  in  carrying  such  measures 
into  effect.  We  know  from  our  own  experience  that  the  friendship  of  the 
natives  is  at  all  times  useful,  while  it  is  no  less  certain  that  their  enmity 
may  become  more  disasterous  than  any  other  calamity  to  which  the 
Colony  is  directly  exposed. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  according  to  constitutional 
usage,  with  you  must  originate  all  Money  Bills.  It  is  therefore  your 
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special  province  to  consider  the  ways  and  means  of  defraying  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  Government,  either  by  levying  a customs  duty  on  imports, 
or  by  a system  of  direct  taxation. 

The  poverty  of  the  country  and  the  limited  means  of  a population 
struggling  against  the  pressure  of  numberless  privations  must  necessarily 
restrict  the  amount  of  taxation;  it  should  therefore  be  our  constant  study 
to  regulate  the  public  expenditure  according  to  the  means  of  the  country, 
and  to  live  strictly  within  our  income. 

The  common  error  of  running  into  speculative  improvements,  entail- 
ing debts  upon  the  Colony  for  a very  uncertain  advantage,  should  be 
carefully  avoided. 

The  demands  upon  the  public  revenue  will  at  present  chiefly  arise 
from  the  improvements  of  the  internal  communications  of  the  country, 
and  providing  for  the  education  of  the  young,  the  erection  of  places  for 
public  worship,  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  the  administration  of 
justice. 

Gentlemen,  I feel  in  all  its  force  the  responsibility  now  resting  upon 
us;  the  interests  and  well-being  of  thousands  yet  unborn  may  be  affected 
by  our  decisions,  and  they  will  reverence  or  condemn  our  acts  according 
as  they  are  found  to  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  the  events  of  the  future. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  I have  appointed  Chief  Justice 
Cameron  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  members  of  your 
House,  and  to  receive  your  declarations  of  qualification;  you  may  then 
proceed  to  choose  a speaker,  and  to  appoint  the  officers  necessary  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  House. 


It  is  quite  easy  to  criticize  this  speech  of  James  Douglas,  but 
it  must  be  said  in  its  defence  that  it  contains  much  common  sense. 
He  was  too  sanguine  concerning  reciprocity  and  its  attendant 
blessings,  for  it  so  happened  that  Vancouver  Island  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  scope  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  whole  speech  is  undoubtedly 
rhetorical,  but  the  condition  of  the  colony  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
faithfully  portrayed.  It  is  noteworthy  that  throughout  the  address 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  One  reason 
why  the  colony  was  not  a greater  drain  on  the  British  exchequer 
was  because  the  company  had,  by  the  terms  of  the  Royal  Grant  of 
1849,  to  assume  all  civil  and  military  expenses  of  the  settlement 
on  Vancouver  Island.1  Then  too,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia certainly  had  affected  labour  conditions  in  western  America, 

^oyal  Grant  in  Papers  Relative  to  the  Grant,  p.  15.  These  charges  were 
paid  from  the  “Colonial  Fund”. 
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but  the  slow  growth  of  the  new  colony  should  not  have  been 
attributed  to  that  cause  alone.  The  policy  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  the  lack  of  a market,  inaccessibility,  and  especially  the 
high  price  demanded  for  lands  for  settlement  was  the  real  reason 
why  Vancouver  Island  was  not  progressing.  Above  all  the  ringing 
sentences  of  the  address  must  have  seemed  just  a little  ridiculous 
to  the  seven  members  of  the  assembly,  the  three  or  four  members 
of  the  council,  the  Chief  Justice,  the  chaplain,  and  the  schoolmaster 
who  was  soon  to  be  appointed  to  act  as  clerk  of  the  Assembly, 
for  this  little  group  of  less  than  a score  of  persons  were  the  audience 
who  listened  to  the  orator  on  this  occasion.  But  Douglas’s  address 
was  to  a wider  audience  than  that.  He  realized  that  it  was  an 
historic  occasion  and  possibly  he  had  in  mind  the  “thousands  yet 
unborn”  who  would  remember  in  the  years  which  were  to  be  that 
James  Douglas  had  opened  the  first  assembly  ever  held  west  of  the 
Great  Lakes  in  British  North  America,  and  some  of  them  might 
even  read  his  speech  which  after  the  lapse  of  over  half  a century 
has  lost  none  of  its  vigour. 

Just  four  days  before  the  delivery  of  this  historic  address  John 
Work  penned  his  last  letter  to  Edward  Ermatinger.  His  account  of 
conditions  on  Vancouver  Island  is  by  no  means  so  optimistic.1 

Our  colony  is  not  increasing  in  population.  I have  already  told  you 
of  the  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  etc.,  which  experience  fully  realizes. 
The  home  Government,  except  in  the  matter  of  despatches,  leaves  us  to 
get  on  as  best  we  may.  We  have  had  an  election  laterly  of  Members  of  a 
House  of  Assembly,  to  assemble  in  a few  days.  It  is  to  consist  of  7 
members  chosen  by  about  40  voters,  the  qualification  of  a member  is 
fixed  property  to  the  amount  of  £300  and  of  an  elector  to  own  20  acres 
of  land,  hitherto  affairs  were  managed  by  the  Governor  and  his  Council 
consisting  of  four  members,  Capt.  Cooper,  Mr.  Tod,  Finlayson  and  myself. 
I have  always  considered  such  a colony  and  such  a government  when  there 
are  so  few  people  to  govern  as  little  better  than  a farce  and  this  last  scene 
of  a house  of  representatives  the  most  absurd  of  the  whole.  It  is  putting 
the  plough  before  the  horses.  The  principle  of  representation  is  good, 
but  there  are  too  few  people  and  nobody  to  pay  taxes  to  cover  expenses. 
We  shall  see  how  the  affair  will  work.  Roads  are  opened  in  different 
directions  and  many  improvements  made,  but  we  labour  under  great 

Work  to  Ermatinger,  “Victoria  Vancouver  Island  8th  August,  1856”, 
in  Ermatinger  Letters,  pp.  174-75,  quoted  in  Howay  and  Scholefield,  British 
Columbia,  Vol.  I,  p.  555. 
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disadvantage,  owing  to  the  bungling  of  our  Government  at  home  not 
having  included  us  in  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  your  Yankee  neighbours. 
We  have  no  market  but  California  to  go  to  where  we  have  no  chance  to 
compete  having  to  pay  high  duty  when  our  American  neighbours  have 
none  either  there  or  here.  . . 

So  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony,  but  with  some  misgivings 
the  Assembly  of  Vancouver  Island  was  launched  on  its  career. 
It  had  next  to  find  something  to  do.  This  was  not  easy,  since  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  control  of  the  island  and  of  its  finances. 
But  the  assembly  began  to  investigate  the  qualification  of  its 
members,  and  discovered  that  Edward  E.  Langord  lacked  the 
required  £300  minimum.  His  election  was  declared  null  and  void, 
and  a new  writ  was  ordered  to  be  issued.  J.  W.  McKay  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  seat,  and  so  another  Hudson’s  Bay  man 
became  a member  of  the  Assembly. 

Two  of  the  members,  James  Yates  and  J.  D.  Pemberton,  called 
for  a statement  of  the  colonial  accounts,  and  requested  information 
as  to  ‘Svhat  funds  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  assembly,  if  any: 
what  is  the  amount,  and  what  fund  is  the  royalty  on  coal  paid 
into.”1  Governor  Douglas  replied  showing  that  the  only  funds 
which  could  be  controlled  by  the  assembly  were  those  arising  from 
liquor  licences.  It  later  transpired  that  funds  arising  from  licences 
had  up  till  then  also  been  paid  into  the  coffers  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  although  as  we  have  seen  Chief  Justice  Cameron’s 
salary  was  chargeable  to  the  liquor  licence  fund. 

The  first  vote  of  supply  was  passed  by  the  assembly  in  Decem- 
ber, 1856.  It  amounted  to  £130,  of  which  £50  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  governor  for  furnishing  copies  of  public  documents.  This 
money  was,  of  course,  voted  out  of  the  licence  fund.  The  vote  of 
supply  was  sent  up  to  the  council,  who  amended  it  slightly  before 
passing  it.  The  chief  amendment  changed  the  wording  of  the  vote 
of  the  assembly  “that  the  above  items  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  licences  of  July  16th,  1856,”  so  as  to  read  “out 
of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  duty  charged  on  licenced  houses.” 
The  assembly  objected  to  the  change  in  the  wording,  and  for  a 

Minutes  of  the  House  of  Assembly  for  December  3,  1856.  Memoir  No. 
Ill,  p.  22. 
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moment  it  looked  as  if  a constitutional  issue  had  been  raised. 
Eut  Douglas  explained  that  the  revenue  from  the  185G  licences  had 
already  been  spent,  and  that  no  funds  would  be  available  until  the 
1857  licence  fees  were  collected. 

At  the  same  time  Douglas  submitted  to  the  assembly  estimates 
for  expenditures  on  postal  service  and  road  construction  and 
improvement.  The  amounts  asked  for  were  £500  for  postal 
expenses  and  £900  fop  roads,  £1,400  in  all.  The  assembly  at  once 
raised  the  cry  of  “no  taxation  without  representation”,  and  ad- 
dressed a long  communication  to  His  Excellency  on  this  subject. 
The  following  paragraph  contains  the  principal  reasons  put  forward 
for  rejecting  Douglas’s  proposals:1 

But  the  House  is  humbly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional to  levy  taxes  until  the  Legislature  be  more  complete,  and  the 
towns  represented  as  well  as  the  districts,  and  the  House  further  conceives 
that  before  such  a step  were  taken,  as  that  of  raising  taxes,  the  entire 
revenue  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Legislature  of  this 
Island,  to  be  by  them  appropriated  as  might  be  deemed  most  expedient  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Colony. 

In  addition  to  this  protest  J.  W.  McKay  moved:2 

That  requisition  be  respectfully  made  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
for  an  Abstract  of  the  Annual  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Colony  from 
its  commencement  until  the  end  of  1856.  Also,  if  possible,  to  know  what 
sums  have  been  expended  in  England  by  the  Honourable  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  and  for  what  purposes.  If  the  Colony  be  in  debt,  to  know  to 
whom  such  debt  is  owing;  or  if  liquidated,  to  show  how  and  by  whom, 
whether  any  interest  is  or  has  been  paid  or  charged  upon  such  sum  lent 
to  pay  the  debt;  and,  if  so,  the  rate  of  interest  per  annum  and  the  amount 
already  paid. 

Douglas  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  furnish  the  assembly 
with  this  information,  since  there  is  no  further  reference  to  this 
subject  in  either  the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly  or  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  Correspondence  Book.  So  long  as  the  Royal  Grant  of 
1849  remained  in  force  the  Assembly  of  Vancouver  Island  could 
not  expect  to  wrest  away  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  control 
of  the  colonial  finances. 


^Iinutes  of  the  Assembly  for  May  5,  1857  ( Memoir  No.  Ill,  p.  34). 

2Ibid.,  pp.  34-35. 
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None  the  less,  the  relations  between  governor  and  assembly 
were  usually  most  amicable,  and  Douglas  gave  to  the  legislators 
whatever  information  he  could  on  a variety  of  subjects.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  council  almost  completely  ceased  to 
function  during  the  early  months  of  the  assembly’s  activities. 
According  to  the  minutes  no  meeting  at  all  was  held  from  February 
17,  1857,  to  October  11,  1858.  Governor  Douglas  was  dealing 
directly  with  the  assembly  during  this  period,  and,  apparently  did 
not  require  the  advice  or  assistance  of  the  council. 

But  in  recounting  the  life  of  James  Douglas  during  these  years 
one  should  not  forget  that  after  all  his  position  as  governor  of 
Vancouver  Island  was  still  secondary  to  that  of  chief  factor  in 
charge  of  the  Western  Department  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
No  doubt  the  affairs  of  government  took  time,  Douglas  wrote  many 
despatches  to  the  colonial  secretary,  but  the  conduct  of  the  fur- 
trade  was  all-absorbing.  As  governor  James  Douglas  was  limited 
in  his  sphere  of  action  to  Vancouver  Island,  although,  as  has  been 
stated,  in  1852,  on  account  of  the  excitement  produced  by  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  he  became  lieutenant- 
governor  of  that  territory  also.1  But  as  chief  factor  he  had  over- 
sight of  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  included  Oregon  Territory,  where 
the  company  still  had  great  interests.  The  northern  part  of  Oregon 
Territory  was  formed  into  Washington  Territory  in  1853.  The 
settlers  around  Puget  Sound  found  themselves  completely  cut  off 
from  those  on  the  Willamette  and  desired  a separate  government 
of  their  own.  James  Douglas  soon  came  into  collision  with  the 
authorities  of  this  new  territory  on  the  question  of  the  ownership 
of  the  San  Juan  Islands. 

The  treaty  of  1846  had  left  the  boundary  between  Vancouver 
island  and  what  was  a little  later  to  be  Washington  Territory  rather 
indefinite.  As  a result,  both  sides  claimed  the  San  Juan  archipelago 
which  lies  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  between  Vancouver  Island  and  the 
mainland  of  North  America.  In  1852  the  Oregon  legislature  erected 
a county  known  as  Island  County,  made  up  of  the  San  Juan  group 

1 Correspondence  Relative  to  the  Discovery  of  Gold  at  Queen  Charlotte's  Island 
(1853-788),  p.  13. 
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and  of  Whidbey  Island.  The  next  year,  1853,  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  which  had  since  1850  used  San  Juan  Island  as  a fishing 
station,  determined  to  establish  a sheep-farm  on  the  island.  So  on 
December  13,  1853,  the  Beaver  landed  a flock  of  thirteen  hundred 
sheep,  under  the  charge  of  Charles  J.  Griffin,  a clerk  in  the  com- 
pany’s service. 

The  American  collector  of  customs,  J.  M.  Ebey,  when  he  learned 
of  this  action,  informed  James  Douglas  that  the  sheep  were  liable 
to  be  seized  on  account  of  non-payment  of  duty.  Douglas  replied 
that  the  island  was  British,  and  in  his  capacity  as  governor  ap- 
pointed Griffin  as  stipendiary  magistrate.  Ebey  promptly  re- 
taliated by  naming  an  American  called  Webber,  inspector  of  customs 
on  the  island.  The  collector  of  customs  at  Victoria,  Captain  James 
Sangster,  then  took  proceedings  against  Webber  as  acting  without 
authority  on  British  territory.  And  so  the  dispute  went  gaily  on. 

In  1854,  the  San  Juan  group  was  annexed  to  Whatcom  County 
by  the  Washington  legislature.  Some  American  citizens  settled 
upon  the  islands,  and  one  of  them,  Richard  W.  Cussans,  was  forced 
by  Douglas  to  pay  a royalty  for  cutting  timber  on  Lopez  island. 
During  that  year,  1854,  officials  of  Whatcom  county  seized  on  San 
Juan  island  thirty-four  sheep  belonging  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany and  sold  them  to  the  highest  bidder  in  order  to  pay  the  taxes 
assessed  against  the  company.  The  company  then  “countered  with 
a claim  of  £2,990  13s.  damages  for  unlawful  seizure  and  sale.”1 

The  next  moves  in  the  game  were  carried  on  by  the  diplomats, 
with  the  result  that  the  American  secretary  of  state,  W.  L.  Marcy, 
instructed  the  governor  of  Washington  Territory,  General  Isaac  I. 
Stevens,  “that  the  territorial  officers  should  abstain  from  any  acts 
on  the  disputed  ground  which  might  provoke  conflict,  so  far  as  that 
could  be  done  without  implying  the  concession  of  any  exclusive 
right  to  the  British.”2  After  this  matters  quited  down  for  a time. 

In  1856  both  governments  appointed  commissions  to  determine 
the  disputed  boundary.  The  American  commission  was  headed 
by  Archibald  Campbell,  and  the  British  by  Captain  James  C. 

*Ex.  Doc.  77,  36th  Congress,  1st  Session,  quoted  in  Howay  and  Scholefield, 
British  Columbia,  Vol.  II,  p.  302. 

2 1 bid. 
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Prevost.  Campbell  and  his  staff  arrived  at  Victoria  on  June  22, 
1857,  and  found  Captain  Prevost  waiting  for  him.  The  second 
British  commissioner,  Captain  Richards,  who  was  coming  on  H.M.S. 
Plumper  did  not  arrive  until  November  9 of  that  year.  The  com- 
missioners for  both  sides  carefully  discussed  the  first  article  of  the 
Oregon  Treaty  of  1846,  which  laid  down  the  boundary,  but  were 
unable  to  come  to  any  agreement.  Campbell  and  Prevost  also 
exchanged  many  letters  on  the  subject  with  no  better  results. 
And  so  the  matter  rested,  to  be  reopened  in  1859  in  a much  more 
active  and  hostile  manner.1 

But  Douglas  was  by  no  means  unfriendly  to  the  authorities  of 
Washington  Territory.  In  1855,  when  war  broke  out  between  the 
Indians  and  the  Americans,  Governor  Mason  of  Washington 
Territory  appealed  to  Douglas  for  aid.  This  was  promptly  given, 
and  the  natives  on  both  sides  of  the  border  learned  that  the  white 
men  would  make  common  cause  against  them  if  necessary.  In 
December,  1855,  Douglas  was  formally  thanked  by  the  Washington 
legislature  for  his  prompt  assistance. 

During  this  period  Douglas  was  busily  engaged  in  directing  the 
fur-trade  in  the  Western  Department.  Returns  were  good,  in  fact 
rather  better  than  he  had  hoped.  In  a letter  to  W.  H.  McNeill, 
dated  March  16,  1857,  he  is  able  to  state  that  “last  December 
dividend  is  reported  to  be  £200  per  1/85  on  account  of  Outfit  1854, 
making  in  all  £730  per  1/85  on  that  Outfit.”  He  adds  also  “I  am 
happy  to  inform  you  that  the  business  of  the  Western  Department 
for  Outfit  1856  has  closed  satisfactorily,  the  Books  exhibiting  a 
Balance  for  Gain  of  £18,480.5.4. ”2 

JOne  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  San  Juan  controversy  is  that  given  by 
His  Honour  Judge  F.  W.  Howay  in  Chapter  XVIII  of  Vol.  II  of  Howay  and 
Scholefield,  British  Columbia.  A contemporary  British  account  is  Viscount 
Milton’s  History  of  the  San  Juan  Water  Boundary  Question  (London,  Cassell, 
1869).  A recent  American  account  is  by  Andrew  Fish,  in  O.H.S.Q.,  XXII, 
No.  3.  The  official  British  and  American  cases  were  presented  to  the  German 
Emperor  in  1871-72.  Cf.  also  Keenleyside,  Canada  and  the  United  Stales,  (New 
York,  1929),  pp.  230-238. 

2Country  Letter  Book,  Douglas  to  McNeill,  March  16,  1857,  MSS.  in 
British  Columbia  Archives.  As  stated  before  a chief  trader  had  1/85  share  and 
a chief  factor  2/85  shares.  Douglas,  therefore,  received  £1,460  for  Outfit  1854. 
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But  the  parliamentary  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  1857  and  the  resulting  publicity  given 
to  the  colony  of  Vancouver  Island  afforded  James  Douglas  many 
anxious  moments.  In  a letter  to  Duncan  Finlayson  written  on 
May  15,  1857,  he  thus  expresses  his  feelings  on  this  subject: 

Affairs  in  this  quarter  are  going  on  in  a quiet  way,  unmolested  by  any 
unusual  occurrence.  The  population  of  the  Colony  has  been  awakened 
from  the  sleep  of  years  by  the  late  discussions  in  Parliament  which  have 
brought  the  affairs  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  Vancouver’s  Island 
so  prominently  before  the  public.  The  feeling  in  high  places  is  I think 
opposed  to  the  renewal  of  the  licence  of  trade  west  of  the  mountains,  but 
the  charter  presents  too  solid  a bulwark  to  be  easily  swept  away. 

We  have  never  been  protected  in  our  trade  west  of  the  mountains 
and  will  not  I think  suffer  to  any  great  extent  should  the  licence  not  be 
renewed.  We  are  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  without  experience  have 
little  to  fear  from  rivals  in  trade.1 

In  a later  letter  Douglas  expresses  a hope  that  Finlayson  will 
send  out  a copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  “as  soon  as  it  is  published,”  and  adds,  “As  straws  show 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  so  may  the  report  of  the  committee 
probably  influence  the  House  and  give  a foretaste  of  the  future.”2 

In  a post-script  to  this  second  letter  to  Finlayson,  Douglas 
records  the  news  of  the  death  of  Dr.  McLoughlin  on  September  3 at 
Oregon  City.  McLoughlin  had  played  a most  important  part  in 
Douglas’s  early  life,  but  after  a separation  of  eleven  years  the 
latter’s  tribute  to  him  is  very  brief : 

Our  friend  Dr.  McLoughlin  is  no  more,  he  was  buried  at  Oregon  city 
on  the  5th  of  instant.  Regretted  and  highly  respected  by  the  community 
at  large,  he  will  long  hold  a place  in  the  memory  of  his  sorrowing  friends. 

I have  not  heard  what  disposition  has  been  made  of  his  property. 

But  just  as  the  American  settlers  had  driven  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  out  of  Oregon  in  the  early  40’s,  so  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
British  territory  north  of  the  International  boundary  in  the  50’s 
was  to  bring  about  the  end  of  the  company’s  trade  monopoly  in 
that  quarter.  All  through  1857  Douglas’s  letters  contain  references 
to  gold  discoveries.  He  wrote  to  Donald  McLean,  who  was  in 
charge  of  Kamloops,  on  February  10  of  that  year,  suggesting  that 

Douglas  to  Finlayson,  May  15,  1857,  Country  Letter  Book. 

2Ibid,  September  25,  1857. 
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parties  of  Indians  should  be  sent  to  the  gold  districts  to  search  for 
the  precious  metal,  and  that  McLean  should  buy  it  from  them  as 
fast  as  they  could  collect  it.1 

Evidently  James  Douglas  imagined  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  could  maintain  a monopoly  of  gold  digging  on  the  main- 
land. In  that  he  was  entirely  mistaken.  News  of  gold  in  the 
north  reached  California,  and  in  1858  the  rush  to  the  Fraser  began. 
The  result  was  the  formation  of  the  Crown  Colony  of  British 
Columbia. 


1Douglas  to  McLean,  February  10,  1857,  ibid. 
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1858 

CALIFORNIA  had  its  1849,  Australia  its  1851,  and  British  Col- 
umbia its  1858.  In  each  case  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  con- 
sequent rush  of  gold  seekers  to  the  new  diggings  led  to  great  and 
unforeseen  development  in  what  had  been  until  then  a rather  back- 
ward community.  Both  California  and  Australia  were  far  away  from 
the  more  settled  portions  of  the  habitable  globe  and  the  result  was 
that  the  rush  did  not  occur  until  sometime  after  the  news  of  the 
discovery  had  become  known.  It  took  time  for  ships  to  bring  the 
prospectors  from  Europe  or  from  the  eastern  United  States,  and 
the  overland  trail  to  California  required  many  months.  But  the 
rush  to  the  Fraser  started  as  soon  as  the  Californian  miners  heard 
of  the  new  El  Dorado. 

According  to  James  Moore,  “the  Pioneer  of  Pioneers”,1  who 
came  up  from  San  Francisco  with  the  first  party  of  gold  seekers  in 
1858,  it  was  the  Hudson’s  Bay  steamer  Otter  which  first  brought 
the  news  to  California.  The  purser  of  the  Otter  brought  some  gold 
dust  with  him  from  Victoria  to  be  coined  or  melted  into  a bar  at  the 
United  States  Mint  at  San  Francisco.  This  gold  dust  had  been 
obtained  from  the  Indians  of  Thompson  river.  Soon  the  Cali- 
fornian mining  camps  learned  that  there  was  a new  gold  strike. 
It  did  not  matter  to  the  devotees  of  the  “pan”  and  the  “placer” 
that  this  time  the  gold  was  on  British  territory.  It  was  gold,  and 
it  could  be  had  for  the  getting,  at  least  so  thought  the  men  of 
California.  The  first  party  left  in  March,  1858,  and  ascended  the 
Fraser  river  to  Hill’s  Bar,  one  and  a half  miles  below  Fort  Yale. 
There  they  struck  rich  “pay  dirt”,  and  staked  their  claims.  They 
promptly  wrote  to  their  friends  in  California,  and  sent  down  some 
samples  of  gold  dust.  That  started  the  rush. 

lYear  Book  of  British  Columbia,  i8gy,  edited  by  R.  E.  Gosnell  (Victoria,  1897), 

p.  88.  \ 
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Alfred  Waddington,  whose  Fraser  Mines  Vindicated  was  pub- 
lished in  Victoria,  V.I.,  in  1858,  thus  describes  the  exodus  of  which 
he  formed  a part;1 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  so  large  an  immigration  in  so  short  a space 
of  time  into  so  small  a place.  Unlike  California,  where  the  distance 
from  the  Eastern  states  and  Europe  precluded  the  possibility  of  an  im- 
mediate rush;  the  proximity  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  contrary,  afforded 
every  facility,  and  converted  the  matter  into  a fifteen  dollar  trip.  Steamers 
and  sailing  vessels  were  put  into  requisition,  and  old  ships  and  tubs  of 
every  description  actively  employed  in  bringing  up  passengers  like  to 
a fair. 

The  feverish  excitement  which  then  prevailed  in  San  Francisco 
has  been  well  described  by  H.  B.  Hobson  in  his  article  on  “The 
First  Gold  Excitement”  in  the  Year  Book  of  British  Columbia  for 
1897 :2 

The  entire  population  of  San  Francisco — merchants,  capitalists, 
business  men  of  all  descriptions,  as  well  as  the  ever-present  gamblers — 
were  alike  seized  by  the  insane  desire  to  sell  out  their  businesses,  their 
homes,  and  any  other  property  they  were  possessed  of,  for  any  sum  that 
would  bring  them  and  their  oufit  to  the  golden  banks  of  the  Fraser. 
Pieces  of  valuable  real  estate  on  Kearney  and  Montgomery  streets,  and  in 
other  desirable  locations  in  San  Francisco,  were  sold  for  less  than  the  cost 
of  the  improvements  by  the  excited  people  in  their  haste  to  get  to  the  new 
gold  fields.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  many  trials  and  hardships 
of  these  pioneers  of  British  Columbia.  A comparatively  small  number 
reached  their  goal  and  succeeded  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations; 
many  fell  by  the  wayside,  and  many  more  returned  to  their  deserted 
homes  in  California — sadder,  poorer,  but  wiser  men. 

The  rush  began  in  April,  and  was  at  its  height  in  June  and  July. 
According  to  figures  in  Lewis  and  Dryden's  Marine  History  of  the 
Pacific  North-west , 455  persons  left  San  Francisco  in  April  for  the 
Fraser  River;  in  May  the  number  was  1,262,  in  June,  7,147 ; in  July, 
6,278;  of  whom  1,732  set  sail  on  a single  day.3  But  by  August 
the  fever  had  passed,  and  only  254  set  out  in  that  month  for  the 
diggings.  The  San  Francisco  newspapers  claimed  that  in  all  30,000 
persons  had  left  that  city  for  the  Fraser  River  and  its  vicinity. 

lA.  Waddington,  The  Fraser  Mines  Vindicated  (Victoria),  1858,  pp.  16-17. 

2 Year  Book  of  British  Columbia , p.  88. 

3E.  W.  Wright  (editor),  Lewis  and  Dryden's  Marine  History  of  the  Pacific, 
North-West  (Portland,  Oregon,  1895),  p.  69. 
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The  majority  of  these  gold  hunters  came  to  Victoria,  although 
some  tried  overland  routes  from  Bellingham  bay  direct  to  the  gold 
fields.1  Some  even  came  up  the  Columbia  and  the  Okanagan  to 
Kamloops.  Still  others  procured  small  boats  on  Puget  Sound  and 
made  their  way  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser.  A learned  judge 
of  the  British  Columbia  Supreme  Court,  tells  how  his  father  travelled 
in  one  of  these  boats,  and  how  the  passengers  on  board  tasted  the 
water  from  time  to  time  to  see  if  it  was  still  as  salt  as  ever.  They 
had  reasoned  it  out  that  as  they  approached  the  Fraser  the  water 
would  become  fresher.  Few  of  these  pioneers  of  1858  had  any 
idea  of  the  geography  of  the  country;  in  fact,  one  of  them  con- 
fessed, years  later,  that  he  “did  not  even  know  that  Great  Britain 
had  possessions  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  his  fellow  miners  were 
no  better  informed.”2 

But  if  the  miners  had  little  knowledge  concerning  the  country 
to  which  they  were  coming,  their  advent  was  no  great  surprise  to 
the  governor  of  Vancouver  Island.  James  Douglas  had  known  of 
the  existence  of  gold  upon  the  mainland  since  1856,  and  had  made 
his  plans  accordingly.  It  is  very  possible  that  authentic  reports 
of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  British  territory,  north  of  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  had  reached  Douglas’s  ears  long  before  this,  but  on 
April  16,  1856,  the  governor  wrote  to  Labouchere  reporting  that  a 
letter  had  arrived  from  Angus  McDonald,  who  was  in  charge  of 
Fort  Colvile,  to  the  effect  that  “gold  has  been  found  in  large 
quantities  within  the  British  territory,  on  the  Upper  Columbia, 
and  that  he  is  moreover  of  opinion  that  valuable  deposits  of  gold 
will  be  found  in  many  other  parts  of  that  country.”3  The  excite- 
ment which  had  arisen  when  a small  quantity  of  gold  had  been 
discovered  in  Queen  Charlotte’s  Islands  in  1851,  1852  and  1853, 

FThe  Puget  Sound  Herald  for  June  25,  1858,  (this  newspaper  was  published 
at  Steilacoom,  Washington  Territory),  contains  the  following  announcement: 

“The  Cortez  arrived  at  Steilacoom  on  the  22  bringing  mails  freight  and 
1,083  passengers,  137  got  off  at  Victoria  and  the  remainder  go  on  to  Bellingham 
Bay  bound  for  Fraser  River.’’ 

2Gosnell  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia , Sixty  Years  of  Progress , p.  130. 

3Douglas  to  Labouchere,  April  16,  1856,  in  Gold  Discovery  Papers  (1858- 
524),  p.  5.  On  the  subject  of  the  first  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Mainland,  cf. 
Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  9-13. 
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had  shown  Douglas  that  if  the  news  of  the  gold  discoveries  became 
known  in  California  the  Americans  would  come  north  in  large 
numbers.  But  these  gold  strikes  in  1856  were  of  little  value,  and 
as  we  have  seen  in  1857  Douglas  still  had  hopes  that  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  could  induce  the  Indians  in  the  Thompson  River 
country  to  gather  the  gold  which  they  found  there  and  sell  it  to  the 
Company.  During  that  year  the  Indians  of  this  region  expelled 
any  parties  of  gold  diggers,  “composed  chiefly  of  persons  from  the 
American  territories,  who  had  forced  an  entrance  into  their  coun- 
try.”1 

During  the  winter  of  1857-1858  constant  reports  were  reaching 
Douglas  of  the  activities  of  the  Indians  in  the  “Couteau  mines”, 
as  they  were  named,  after  a tribe  which  inhabited  the  region,  and  of 
the  excitement  which  the  reports  of  these  gold  discoveries  was 
creating  in  Washington  and  Oregon  Territories.  As  a result  he 
issued  a proclamation  on  December  28,  1857,  pointing  out  that 
Uby  law  all  mines  of  gold,  and  all  gold  in  its  natural  place  of  deposit, 
within  the  districts  of  Fraser’s  River  and  Thompson’s  River,  com- 
monly known  as  the  ‘Quaatlan’,  ‘Couteau’,  and  ‘Shuswap’  countries, 
whether  on  lands  “of  the  Queen  or  of  any  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects 
belong  to  the  Crown,”  and  declaring  “that  all  persons  who  shall 
take  from  any  lands  within  the  said  districts  any  gold,  metal,  or 
ore  containing  gold,  or  who  shall  dig  for  or  disturb  the  soil  in  search 
of  gold,  metal,  or  ore  without  having  been  duly  authorized  in  that 
behalf  by  Her  Majesty’s  colonial  government,  will  be  prosecuted, 
both  criminally  and  civilly,  as  the  law  allows.*’'  The  proclamation 
concluded  with  a statement  that  regulations  would  be  published 
. “setting  forth  the  terms  on  which  “licences  will  be  issued  for  this 
purpose  on  the  payment  of  a reasonable  fee/*2 

The  next  day,  December  29,  1857,  the  following  provisional 
regulations  were  issued: 

1st.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  February  next,  no  person  will 
be  permitted  to  dig,  search  for  or  remove  gold,  on  or  from  any  lands, 

Douglas  to  Labouchere,  July  15,  1857,  in  Gold  Discovery  Papers,  p.  7. 

Proclamation  by  his  Excellency  James  Douglas,  etc.,  ibid. , p.  9.  (En- 
closure 1 in  No.  6 Douglas  to  Labouchere,  December  29,  1857).  The  regulations 
are  Enclosure  2 in  the  same  despatch. 
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public  or  private,  without  first  taking  out  and  paying  a licence  in  the  form 
annexed. 

2nd.  For  the  present,  and  pending  further  proof  of  the  extent  and 
productiveness  of  the  gold  deposits,  the  licence  fee  has  been  fixed  at  10s 
per  month  to  be  paid  in  advance;  but  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  rate 
is  subject  to  future  adjustment  as  circumstances  may  render  expedient. 

3rd.  The  licences  can  be  obtained  at  Victoria,  Vancouver's  Island, 
until  a Commissioner  is  appointed  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  to 
carry  those  regulations  into  effect,  and  who  will  be  authorized  to  receive 
the  fee  payable  thereon. 

4th.  Rules  adjusting  the  extent  and  position  of  land,  to  be  covered 
by  each  licence,  and  for  the  prevention  of  confusion,  and  the  interference 
of  one  licence  with  another,  will  be  regulated  by  the  said  Commissioner. 

In  his  despatch  to  Labouchere,  dated  December  29,  1857, 
Douglas  expressed  certain  misgivings  as  to  whether  it  was  actually 
within  his  authority  to  issue  such  a proclamation  regarding  lands 
which  lay  outside  his  jurisdiction  as  governor  of  Vancouver  Island 
and  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  But  he 
pointed  out  that  he  was  invested  with  authority  over  the  premises 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  that  he  was  “the  only  authority/ 
commissioned  by  Her  Majesty  within  reach.”  He  also  added  the 
following  rather  illuminating  sentence:  “Moreover,  should  Her 
Majesty’s  government  not  deem  it  advisable  to  enforce  the  rights 
of  the  Crown,  as  set  forth  in  the  proclamation,  it  may  be  allowed 
to  fall  to  the  ground  and  to  become  a dead  letter.”1 

In  a later  despatch,  dated  January  22,  1858,  Douglas  informed 
Labouchere  that  the  licence  fee  had  been  raised  to  twenty-one 
shillings  a month,  payable  in  advance.  He  gives  as  his  reasons 
for  this  increase  in  the  licence  fee  “a  desire  to  place  a larger  amount 
of  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  government  to  meet  the  expense  of 
giving  protection  to  life  and  property  in  those  countries,”  and  also 
“a  well-founded  conviction  that  persons  really  bent  on  visiting 
the  gold  district  will  as  readily  pay  the  increased  as  the  lower  rate 
of  charge.”2  x 

It  is  evident  from  his  despatches  that  Douglas  was  vainly  / 
attempting  to  control  the  influx  of  American  miners. " He  felt  that 
some  authority  should  be  established  on  the  mainland  as  soon  as 

Douglas  to  Labouchere,  December  29,  1857,  ibid.,  p.  9. 

2Douglas  to  Labouchere,  January  22,  1858,  ibid.,  p.  10. 
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possible,  and  that  the  gold  seekers  should  be  made  to  realize  that 
they  were  on  British  territory.  But  he  had  also  as  chief  factor 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  take  care  that  the  interests  of  the 
Company  did  not  suffer.  Needless  to  say,  Douglas’s  actions  did 
not  commend  themselves  to  the  gold  seekers.  They  objected 
most  strenuously  to  paying  the  licence  fee  of  twenty-one  shillings 
a month.  Amor  De  Cosmos,  who  accompanied  the  prospectors 
from  California  and  who  in  December,  1858,  established  the 
British  Colonist  in  Victoria,  summed  up  the  case  against  Douglas 
in  a vigorous  leading  article  in  the  first  issue  of  that  paper.  He 
wrote,  in  part,  as  follows:1 

We  do  believe  that  no  man  ever  had  a more  favorable  opportunity 
to  distinguish  himself  than  Governor]  Douglas.  Everything  conspired 
in  his  favor.  Gold  was  discovered  in  British  Columbia.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands came  eager  to  engage  in  the  introduction  of  all  the  appliances  of 
civilization,  and  thus  lay  in  a few  weeks  the  foundation  of  a nation  in  a 
land  almost  unknown.  Nothing  was  required  but  mind  to  organize, 
and  the  disposition  to  use  it.  Governor]  Douglas  was  the  most  pro- 
minent person  here  at  this  auspicious  season.  He  was  the  only  one  who 
could  with  color  of  right  interfere.  Had  he  then  taken  due  advantage 
of  that  happy  combination  of  circumstances,  history  would  have  ranked 
him  with  Clive  and  with  Hastings;  he  would  have  received  the  merited 
honour  of  adding  a bright  jewel  to  the  British  Crown.  Had  he  then 
proved  himself  a statesman,  he  would  have  been  clearly  entitled  to  a 
special  reward  at  the  hands  of  his  Sovereign.  To-day  he  would  have 
been  the  most  popular  man  in  these  colonies.  His  life  would  have  been 
honored;  his  death  lamented  and  his  name  imperishable. 

- Unfortunately  for  these  colonies,  Governor]  Douglas  was  not  equal, 
to  the  occasion.  He  wanted  to  serve  his  country  with  honor  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  grasping  interests  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
inviolate.  s.  In  trying  to  serve  two  masters  he  was  unsuccessful  as  a states- 
man. His  administration  was  never  marked  by  those  broad  and  com- 
prehensive views  of  government,  which  were  necessary  to  the  times  and 
to  the  foundation  of  a great  colony.  It  appeared  sordid;  as  exclusive  and 
anti-British  and  belonged  to  a past  age.  A wily  diplomacy  shrouded  all. 
An  administration  so  marked — one  with  a doubtful  claim  to  “exclusive 
trade  and  navigation” — could  not  well  be  other  than  unpopular,  and  un- 
successful. 

From  the  outset,  we  could  see  no  other  course  than  a liberal  and 
expansive  policy.  We  arrived  among  the  earliest.  We  soon  saw  and 
heard  enough  to  convince  us  that  a great  gold  country  had  been  discovered 

1 British  Colonist,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  Saturday,  December  11,  1858. 
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that  the  consequence  was,  death  to  monopoly.  How  Governor]  Douglas 
could  have  been  advised  by  friends,  in  the  colony  or  out  of  it,  to  entertain 
the  views  expressed  in  his  despatch  of  that  period,  (May  8,  1858)  we  know 
not.  For  ourself  when  we  read  it  we  were  astonished.  From  his  reputa- 
tion we  expected  anything  but  a recommendation  almost  tantamount  to  a 
prohibition  of  the  immigrants.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  us  how  any 
person  could  think  that  England — the  foremost  country  of  the  world 
in  the  path  of  freedom  and  free  trade — should  expect  any  number  of 
persons  who  might  think  it  proper  to  enter  her  territories,  to  “swear 
allegiance  or  give  security  for  their  good  behavior”,  ere  they  should  be 
allowed  to  engage  in  industrial  persuits.  To  think  of  England — who  was 
then  engaged  in  battering  down  the  walls  of  an  exclusive  despotism — 
making  a breach  through  which  Constitutional  laws,  enlightened  religion, 
the  peaceful  arts  of  commerce,  could  be  introduced  to  shackled  millions — 
that  she  could  assent  to  propositions  of  that  character,  is  to  us  unaccount- 
able. Fortunately  for  these  colonies  an  enlightened  minister  presided 
over  the  colonial  department,  whose  reply  was:  “Let  them  enter.” 

The  great  mistake  of  the  administration  occurred  early.  Instead 
of  taking  the  responsibility  to  throw  the  country  open  to  free  trade  and 
colonization;  instead  of  sinking  all  sordid  considerations  for  the  public 
good,  we  fear  our  Executive  gave  honeyed  words  to  those  whom  he  would 
partially  prohibit;  made  his  policy  approximate  to  “masterly  inactivity”, 
published  obstructive  proclamations  for  acts;  and  excused  all  by  a doubtful 
claim  to  ‘‘exclusive  trade  and  navigation.” 

Such  were  not  the  measures  which  would  entitle  the  author  to  the 
most  exalted  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

Amor  De  Cosmos,  whose  name  was  originally  William  Alexander 
Smith,  and  who  was  born  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1825,  was 
one  of  the  ablest  of  Douglas’s  critics.  He  was  a journalist  by 
profession  and  had  come  to  California  in  1852.  It  was  there  that 
he  had  by  act  of  the  California  legislature  changed  the  rather 
ordinary  name  of  Bill  Smith  to  that  polyglot  appellation  which 
he  was  to  bear  to  his  grave,  Amor  De  Cosmos.  The  story  runs 
that  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  name  be  still  further 
changed  to  read  Amor  De  Muggins  was  almost  carried  by  the 
legislature.  The  erstwhile  Bill  Smith  is  said  to  have  believed  that 
his  new  compound  of  Latin,  French,  and  Greek  meant  “Lover  of 
the  World.” 

Amor  De  Cosmos,  to  give  him  the  name  by  which  he  is  alone 
recognized  in  British  Columbian  history,  was  to  a great  extent 
correct  when  he  wrote  that  James  Douglas  “was  not  equal  to  the 
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occasion”  in  1858,  and  that  “in  trying  to  serve  two  masters  he  was 
unsuccessful  as  a statesman.”  Douglas  occupied  an  impossible 
position  when  he  attempted  to  secure  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany its  exclusive  rights  of  trade  on  the  mainland,  and  at  the  same 
time  tried  to  act  as  Her  Majesty’s  representative  on  Vancouver 
Island.  It  was  because  of  this  dual  position  that  Douglas  made 
his  only  serious  mistakes  in  handling  the  “gold  rush.”  He  must 
have  realized  that  the  coming  of  the  miners  meant  the  end  of  the 
Company’s  monopoly,  so  he  tried  to  place  restrictions  on  the  entry 
of  the  gold  seekers. 

"'—‘To  appreciate  De  Cosmos’s  attack  on  Douglas  it  is  best  to 
quote  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  governors’  despatch 
May  8,  1858.1 

Taking  that  view  [i.e.,  the  political]  of  the  question  it  assumes  an 
alarming  aspect,  and  suggests  a doubt  as  to  the  policy  of  permitting  the 
free  entrance  of  foreigners  into  the  British  territory  for  residence  without 
in  the  first  place  requiring  them  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  other- 
wise to  give  such  security  for  their  conduct  as  the  Government  of  the 
country  may  deem  it  proper  and  necessary  to  require  at  their  hands. 

The  opinion  which  I have  formed  on  the  subject  leads  me  to  think 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  diggings  proving  remunerative,  it  will  now  be 
found  impossible  to  check  the  course  of  immigration,  even  by  closing 
Fraser’s  River,  as  the  miners  would  then  force  a passage  into  the  gold 
district  by  way  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  the  valuable  trade  of  the 
country  in  that  case  be  driven  from  its  natural  course  into  a foreign 
channel  and  entirely  lost  to  this  country. 

On  the  contrary,  should  the  diggings  prove  to  be  unremunerative, 
a question  which  as  yet  remains  undecided,  the  existing  excitement  we 
may  suppose  will  die  away  of  itself,  and  the  miners  having  no  longer  the 
prospect  of  large  gains  will  naturally  abandon  a country  which  no  longer 
holds  out  any  inducement  for  them  to  remain. 

Until  the  value  of  the  country,  as  a gold  producing  region,  be  es- 
tablished on  clearer  evidence  than  can  now  be  adduced  in  its  favour, — 
and  the  point  will  no  doubt  be  decided  before  the  close  of  the  present 
year, — I would  simply  recommend  that  a small  naval  or  military  force 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  Government,  to  enable  us  to 
maintain  the  peace,  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws. 

In  the  same  despatch  Douglas  reported  that  the  system  of 
granting  licences  to  the  gold  diggers  had  not  yet  come  into  force. 

Douglas  to  Labouchere,  May  8,  1856,  in  Gold  Discovery  Papers , pp.  13-14. 
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He  suggested  that  perhaps  it  would  be  simpler  to  “impose  a custom’s 
duty  on  imports,  to  be  levied  on  all  supplies  brought  into  the  country 
whether  by  Fraser’s  or  the  Columbia  River.” 

De  Cosmos  took  exception  to  certain  phrases  in  this  despatch 
of  May  8,  1858,  but  taking  into  consideration  the  difficulties  of 
Douglas’s  dual  position,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  governor 
of  Vancouver  Island  had  placed  on  paper  a fair  and  accurate 
account  of  existing  conditions.  He  pays  tribute  to  the  law-abiding 
character  of  the  prospectors  while  they  were  in  Victoria,  even 
though  food  was  short  and  there  was  a dearth  of  house  accom- 
modation. He  recorded  the  joy  of  the  Victoria  merchants  at 
the  great  influx  of  miners,  and  argued  on  economic  grounds  in 
favour  of  allowing  the  free  entrance  of  foreigners  into  the  country,  ( 
since  Victoria  could  be  made  “a  depot  and  centre  of  trade  fori 
the  gold  districts,  and  the  natural  consequence  would  be  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  colony.” 
But  for  political  reasons  he  doubted  the  wisdom  of  this  policy. 
Douglas  remembered  too  well  what  had  happened  in  Oregon  when 
American  settlers  had  been  allowed  to  enter  in  large  numbers  into 
a country  which  had  no  established  government,  and  he  had  no.., 
desire  to  witness  a {.Canadiai^Ghampoeg.1  He  stated  his  fear  j 
that  “if  the  country  be  thrown  open  to  indiscriminate  immigration  I 
the  interests  of  the  Empire  may  suffer  from  the  introduction  of  a r 
foreign  population,  whose  sympathies  may  be  decidedly  anti- 
British.” 

The  new  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton,the  novelist,2  replied  to  Douglas’s  despatch  of  May  8,  1858, 
in  his  communication  of  July  1 of  that  year.  He  informed  Douglas 
that  Her  Majesty’s  government  were  considering  the  establishment 
of  public  order  and  government  in  the  gold  districts,  and  that  he 
hoped  very  soon  to  be  able  to  communicate  the  result  of  these 
deliberations.  His  despatch  continued:3 

!As  stated  above  in  Chapter  V,  the  Americans  in  Oregon  organized  a “Pr- 
visional  Government”  at  Champoeg  on  May  2,  1843.  See  also  above,  p.  124  and 
note. 

2Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  assumed  office  in  June.  Cf.  Annuel  Register, 
1858  (London,  1859),  p.  473. 

3Lytton  to  Douglas,  July  1,  1858,  Gold  Discovery  Papers , p.  17. 
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In  the  meantime,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  approve  of  the  course 
which  you  have  adopted  in  asserting  both  the  dominion  of  the  Crown  over 
this  region,  and  the  right  of  the  Crown  over  the  precious  metals.  They 
think,  however,  that  you  acted  judiciously  in  waiting  for  further  in- 
structions before  you  endeavoured  to  compel  the  taking  out  of  licences, 
by  causing  any  force  to  be  despatched  for  that  purpose  from  Vancouver’s 
Island. 

They  wish  you  to  continue  your  vigilance,  and  to  apply  for  instructions 
on  any  point  on  which  you  may  require  them.  They  are,  however,  in  ad- 
dition anxious  to  impress  on  you  that,  while  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are 
determined  on  preserving  the  rights,  both  of  government  and  of  commerce, 
which  belong  to  this  country,  and  while  they  have  it  in  contemplation 
to  furnish  you  with  such  a force  as  they  may  be  able  to  detach  for  your 
assistance  and  support  in  the  preservation  of  law  and  order,  it  is  no  part 
of  their  policy  to  exclude  Americans  and  other  foreigners  from  the  gold 
fields.  On  the  contrary,  you  are  distinctly  instructed  to  oppose  no 
obstacle  whatever  to  their  resort  thither  for  the  purpose  of  digging  in  those 
fields,  so  long  as  they  submit  themselves,  in  common  with  the  subjects 
of  Her  Majesty,  to  the  recognition  of  Her  authority,  and  conform  to  such 
rules  of  police  as  you  may  have  thought  proper  to  establish.  The  national 
right  to  navigate  Fraser’s  River  is  of  course  a separate  question,  and  one 
which  Her  Majesty’s  Government  must  reserve. 

Under  the  circumstance  of  so  large  an  immigration  of  Americans 
into  English  territory,  I need  hardly  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of 
caution  and  delicacy  in  dealing  with  those  manifold  cases  of  international 
relationship  and  feeling  which  are  certain  to  arise,  and  which  but  for  the 
exercise  of  temper  and  discretion  might  easily  lead  to  serious  complications 
between  two  neighbouring  and  powerful  states. 

Before  this  most  temperate  and  sane  despatch  could  reach 
Douglas,  the  latter  had  been  led  by  his  zeal  to  serve  both  his 
masters  to  take  steps  to  uphold  the  supposed  rights  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  He  now  realized  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
keep  out  the  miners  and  so  he  sought  to  legalize  their  entrance  to 
Fraser  river  on  certain  conditions,  which  were  intended  to  "assert 
the  rights  of  the  Crown,  protect  the  interests  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  and.  . . to  draw  the  whole  trade  of  the  gold  districts 
through  Fraser’s  River  to  the  Colony,  which  will  procure  its  supplies 
directly  from  the  Mother  Country.”1  With  these  ends  in  view 
Douglas  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
Pacific  Mail  Steam  Ship  Company,  which  had  been  operating 


15Douglas  to  Stanley,  May  19,  1858,  British  Columbia  Papers,  Pt.  I,  p.  12. 
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along  the  Californian  coast,  to  place  steamers  on  the  route  between 
Victoria  and  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Fraser  river,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth.  These  steamers  should  carry  the 
goods  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  no  other.  They  should 
also  carry  no  passengers  except  those  who  “had  taken  out  and  paid 
for  a gold  mining  licence  from  the  government  of  Vancouver’s 
Island.”  The  American  company  was  to  pay  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  as  compensation,  the  sum  of  two  dollars  head  money 
for  each  passenger  carried  into  Fraser  river.  In  return,  the  United 
States  Pacific  Mail  Ship  Company  was  to  enjoy  all  profits  from 
river  transport.  This  provisional  arrangement  clearly  showed  that 
the  old  chief  factor  had  not  forgotten  the  company! 

In  addition,  Douglas  had  on  May  8,  1858,  the  day  on  which  he 
penned  the  long  despatch  to  Labouchere  already  referred  to  above, 
issued  a proclamation  stating  that  “certain  boats  and  other  vessels 
have  entered  Fraser’s  River  for  trade,”  and  “warning  all  persons  that 
such  acts  are  contrary  to  law,  and  infringements  upon  the  rights 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  who  are  legally  entitled  by  law 
to  trade  with  Indians  in  the  British  possessions  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  persons,  whether 
British  or  foreign.”  The  proclamation  then  stated  that,  after 
fourteen  days  from  that  date,  ‘‘all  ships,  boats,  and  vessels,  together 
with  the  goods  laden  on  board,  found  in  Fraser’s  River,  or  in  any 
of  the  bays,  rivers  or  creeks  of  the  said  British  Possessions  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  not  having  a licence  from  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  and  a suffrance  from  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs 
at  Victoria,  shall  be  liable  to  forfeiture  and  will  be  seized  and  con- 
demned according  to  law.”1 

This  was  really  too  much-.  Douglas  had  overstepped  his  powers 
as  governor  of  Vancouver  Island  in  attempting  to  preserve  the"’-  . 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  trading  rights  on  the  mainland.  Sir 
Edward  Bu'lwer  Lytton  promptly  disallowed  the  proclamation, 
and  disapproved  of  the  terms  proposed  to  the  United  States  Pacific 
Mail  Steam  Ship  Company.  In  his  despatch  of  July  16,  Lytton 
very  frankly  and  in  no  measured  terms  expressed  his  opinions 

Proclamation  of  May  8,  1858,  enclosed  in  Douglas  to  Stanley,  May  19, 
1858,  in  British  Columbia  Papers,  Pt.  I,  p.  12. 
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regarding  Douglas’s  actions,  including  the  placing  of  an  officer  of 
the  Vancouver  Island  customs  at  the  mouth  of  Fraser  River  in  order 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  spirits,  arms,  ammunition,  and  other 
“prohibited  articles,”  into  the  gold  districts.  Several  sentences 
from  this  despatch  follow:1 

In  strict  law,  your  Commission  extends  to  Vancouver's  Island  only; 
but  you  are  authorized,  under  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  take  such 
measures,  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  rights  of  British  subjects  and 
others  within  Her  Majesty’s  Dominions,  as  the  necessity  may  justify. 

I approve,  therefore,  of  your  having  detached  an  officer  of  the  Customs 
from  Vancouver’s  Island  (if  the  intention  announced  in  your  despatch 
was  carried  into  execution),  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  landing  in 
Fraser’s  River  of  articles  prohibited  under  the  Custom’s  laws  to  which 
you  refer. 

Subject  to  this  restriction,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  wish  no 
obstacle  to  be  interposed  to  the  disembarkation  of  passengers  and  goods 
at  the  mouth  of  Fraser’s  River  by  foreign  vessels. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  principle,  that  the  navigation  of 
Fraser’s  River  above  the  mouth  is  open  in  law  to  British  vessels  only. 
American  or  other  foreign  vessels,  therefore,  if  admitted  to  navigate  the 
River  (to  which  it  is  the  desire  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  that  no 
unnecessary  obstacles  should  be  interposed),  should  be  required  to  take  a 
licence  from  yourself  or  such  officer  as  you  may  delegate  for  the  purpose. 

But  I must  distinctly  warn  you  against  using  the  powers  hereby 
intrusted  to  you  in  maintenance  of  the  interests  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  in  the  territory.  > 

The  Company  is  entitled,  under  its  existing  licence,  to  the  exclusive 
trade  with  the  Indians,  and  possesses  no  other  right  or  privilege  whatever,  j 

It  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  law,  and  equally  contrary  to  the  distinct 
instructions  which  I have  to  convey  to  you,  to  exclude  any  class  of  persons 
from  the  territory,  or  to  prevent  the  importation  of  goods  into  it,  on  the 
ground  of  apprehended  interference  with  this  monopoly, — still  more  to 
make  any  Government  regulation  subservient  to  the  Revenues  or  interests 
of  the  Company. 

Lytton  clearly  understood  that  Douglas  could  not  serve  two 
masters,  and  that  while  he  was  connected  with  the  Hudson  s Bay 
Company  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  governor  of  Van- 
couver Island  to  act  impartially  towards  the  Company.  ” Douglas, 
on  his  part,  attempted  to  defend  himself  by  quoting  from  a despatch  * 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  dated  October  22,  1853,“  to  the  effect 
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that  since  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  the  exclusive  right  of 
trade  with  the  Indians  it  would  be  quite  permissible  for  Douglas 
to  issue  a proclamation  warning  all  persons  against  the  consequences^ 
of  infringement  of  the  Company’s  rights,-  and  also  forbidding 
foreigners  from  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  shore, 

In  the  meantime  the  gold  seekers  were  pouring  in  to  the  capital 
of  Vancouver  Island.  Among  them  came  certain  negroes  from 
California,  of  whom  many  remained  as  permanent  residents  in 
Victoria.  Victoria  became  a city  of  tents.  Alfred  Waddington, 
who  came  with  the  first  rush,  has  left  this  vivid  picture  of  the 
peaceful  and  leisurely  village  which  had  greeted  the  arrival  of  the 
Californian  prospectors:* 2 

On  landing  in  Victoria  we  found  a quiet  village  of  about  800  in- 
habitants. No  noise,  no  bustle,  no  gamblers,  no  speculators  or  interested 
parties,  to  preach  up  this  or  underrate  that.  A few,  quiet,  gentlemanly- 
behaved  inhabitants,  mostly  Scotchmen,  secluded  as  it  were  from  the 
whole  world, ,*and  reminding  one  forcibly  of  the  line  from  Virgil:  “Et  pene 
toto  divisos  ex  orbe  Britannos.” 

But  Waddington  and  his  companions  saw  Victoria  transformed. 
Suddenly  as  if  by  magic,  a new  city  was  created.  Land  values 
soared  and  lots  which  had  previously  been  almost  worthless  sold  - 
for  fancy  prices.  Hotels  were  erected,  but  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  demand  for  accommodation.  Commander  Mayne,  who 
was  in  Victoria  during  the  gold  rush,  has  thus  recorded  the  change 
which  had  come  over  the  metropolis  of  Vancouver  island:3 

The  value  of  land  was  raised  immensely,  and  the  impulse  given  to  its 
sale  was,  of  course,  very  great,  although  the  fluctuations  in  its  price,  as 
contradictory  reports  came  down  from  the  mines,  made  dealing  with  it 
a somewhat  hazardous  speculation.  All  the  available  Government  lands 
had  been  snapped  up  by  far-seeing  speculators  when  the  first  drops  of  the 
golden  shower  descended.  Lots  in  Victoria  and  Esquimalt,  that  a few 
months  ago  had  gone  begging  at  their  upset  price  of  £1  an  acre,  sold  now 
for  £100  an  acre,  and  soon  for  more.  Merchants’  stores  were  rising  in 
every  direction.  On  the  shores  of  the  harbour,  wharves  were  being 


Douglas  to  Lytton,  September  30,  1858,  ibid.,  p.  37. 

2Waddington,  Fraser  Mines  Vindicated,  p.  15.  The  correct  version  of  the. 
line  from  Virgil  is,  “Et  penitus  toto  divises  orbe  Britannos’’  (Eclogue  I,  line  67) 

3Commander  R.  C.  Mayne,  R.N.,  F.R.G.S.,  Four  Years  in  British  Columbia 
and  Vancouver  Island,  (London),  1862,  pp.  44-45. 
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planted;  and,  as  if  there  were  something  magnetic  in  the  demand  that  at 
once  attracted  a supply,  sailing-ships,  laden  with  every  description  of 
articles  which  a migratory  population  could,  and  in  many  cases  could  not, 
want,  flowed  into  the  harbour.  Victoria  appeared  to  have  leapt  at  once 
from  the  site  of  a promising  settlement  into  a full-grown  town.  Its  future 
had  not,  previous  to  this,  looked  by  any  means  bright;  and  we  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  map  of  the  town  of  Victoria,  kept  in  the  land 
office,  as  an  amusing  effort  of  the  surveyor’s  imagination.  But  now  the 
promise  seemed  likely  of  fulfilment.  Here  was  actually  a street,  and 
there  were  not  wanting  indications  the  most  palpable  that  in  a short  time 
there  would  be  two,  even  three  erected.  Several  of  the  old  settlers  had 
already  made  enough  by  the  sudden  rise  in  the  value  of  their  lands  to  be 
thinking  how  they  might  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  easily,  even  luxuri- 
ously. Expectation  was  written  in  every  face,  which  before  had  been 
placid,  even  stolid;  for  with  occasional  visits  from  Her  Majesty’s  ships  of 
war,  the  great  event  of  Victoria  had  been  the  advent  of  the  Princess  Royal 
once  a year,  with  the  latest  fashions  of  the  Old  World  and  fresh  supplies, 
human  and  material,  for  the  Honourable  Company’s  service.  Now,  with 
vessels  arriving  and  leaving  constantly,  with  thousands  pouring  into  the 
port,  and  “sensation”  news  from  the  Fraser  daily,  a new  mind  seemed  to 
have  taken  possession  of  Victoria;  and  whether  the  Princess  Royal 
arrived  or  foundered  on  her  way,  was  one  and  the  same  thing  to  the 
excited  people,  who  had  hitherto  looked  upon  her  coming  as  the  one  event 
of  the  otherwise  uneventful  year.  " 

On  the  road  from  Esquimalt  to  Victoria,  where  formerly  Mayne 
and  his  companions  had  floundered  in  the  mud  without  meeting  a 
single  soul,  there  was  now  to  be  seen  a crowd  of  foot  travellers  who 
were  making  their  way  from  the  port  to  the  town.  Carts,  vans, 
and  express  wagons  also  covered  the  thoroughfare  which  presented 
the  busiest  scene  imaginable.  The  new  El  Dorado  was  drawing 
men  in  thousands  from  California,  and  the  majority  of  them  some 
time  or  other  passed  over  the  muddy  road  from  Esquimalt  to 
Victoria. 

For  a time  there  were  not  enough  steamers  and  sailing  vessels 
to  convey  the  gold  seekers  from  Victoria  to  the  Fraser.  As  a result 
many  enthusiastic  individuals  attempted  to  cross  in  skiffs,  whale- 
boats, and  even  canoes.  Numbers  of  them  perished  in  the  tide-rips 
in  the  straits  and  Gulf  of  Georgia.  But  as  soon  as  Douglas  allowed 
the  American  steamships  to  ply  between  the  island  and  the  mines 
the  transportation  problem  was  solved,  and  by  July  nearly  all 
the  miners  had  left  Victoria  for  the  diggings. 
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The  British  authorities  were  meanwhile  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  the  government  of  the  mining  districts.  Three  courses 
of  action  were  open  to  Her  Majesty’s  ministers.  They  might 
extend  the  power  of  the  governor  of  Vancouver  Island  over  the 
mainland.  Except  for  the  existence  of  the  Royal  Grant  of  1849, 
which  placed  Vancouver  Island  under  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
this  would  have  been  the  easiest  and  least  expensive  solution.  But 
the  colonial  secretary  had  no  desire  to  hand  over  the  mainland  also 
to  the  company  which  still  possessed  exclusive  trading  rights  over 
that  territory.  The  second  course  was  to  annul  the  Royal  Grant  at 
once  and  to  create  a new  colony  including  both  the  mainland  and 
Vancouver  Island.  There  were  several  objections  to  this  policy. 
Vancouver  Island  was  chiefly  agricultural,  while  the  mainland  was 
in  the  grip  of  the  gold  fever.  Except  for  the  mining  camps  and  the 
forts  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  the  whole  region  was  a wilder- 
ness. It  would  be  years  before  it  could  become  an  agricultural 
country.  The  sole  remaining  course  of  action  was  to  create  a new 
crown  colony. 

The  new  colony  of  British  Columbia  was  called  into  being  by 
the  Act  of  August  2,  1858.  This  Act,  which  has  been  loosely 
termed  the  “Magna  Carta  of  the  Mainland,”  determined  what  were 
to  be  the  boundaries, ^administration,  and  legal  system  of  the  gold 
colony.  Its  boundaries  were  to  stretch  from  the  summit  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia  on  the  west,  and  from  the  Finlay  branch  of  Peace  river 
and  the  Nass  river  on  the  north  to  the  International  boundary 
on  the  south.1  The  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  were  to  be  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  British  Columbia,  but  Vancouver  Island 
was  to  remain  a separate  colony. 

The  government  was  to  be  composed  of  a governor,  and  when 
Her  Majesty  should  deem  it  convenient,  a legislature.  This 
legislature  was  “to  consist  of  the  Governor  and  a Council,  or  Council  / 
and  Assembly,  to  be  composed  of  such  and  so  many  persons,  and 
to  be  appointed  or  elected  in  such  manner  and  for  such  periods, 

tAn  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Government  of  British  Columbia,  21  & 22, 
Victoria,  c.  99,  (2  August,  1858)  British  Columbia  Papers , Pt.  I,  p.  1.  In  the 
text  of  the  Act  the  Nass  River  is  called  “Simpson’s  River’’. 
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and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  to  Her  Majesty  may  seem 
expedient.”  Until  the  legislature  was  constituted,  the  governor  as 
the  representative  of  the  Crown  in  the  colony  was  to  be  empowered 
“to  make  provision  for  the  administration  of  justice  therein,  and 
generally  to  make,  ordain,  and  establish  all  such  laws,  institutions, 
and  ordinances  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good 
government  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  and  others  therein.”  The 
proviso  was  added  that  all  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  governor  of 
British  Columbia,  should  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
“as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  the  making  and  enactment 
thereof  respectively.”1 

Other  important  sections  of  the  Act  provided  for  the  repeal 
of  certain  clauses  of  acts  passed  during  the  reigns  of  King  George  III 
and  King  George  IV,  by  which  special  jurisdiction  had  been  given 
to  the  courts  of  Upper  Canada  to  try  cases  arising  in  the  Indian 
territory,  in  so  far  as  they  affected  British  Columbia,2  and  allowed 
for  appeals  from  the  courts  of  British  Columbia  to  the  British 
Privy  Council.  The  sixth  section  of  the  Act  made  possible  the 
annexation  of  Vancouver  Island  to  British  Columbia,  if  the  two 
houses  of  the  legislature  of  Vancouver  Island  should  present  to 
Her  Majesty  a joint  address  asking  that  the  island  be  joined  to  the 
new  colony.  The  eighth  and  last  section  made  provision  that  the 
Act  should  continue  in  force  until  December  31,  1862,  and  that 
its  expiration  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  boundaries,  right  of 
appeal,  or  certain  other  privileges  laid  down  in  the  Act. 

Under  this  Act  the  governor  was  given  wide  powers,  and  James 
' 'Douglas,  who,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  appointed  to  this 
office,  now -became  ruler  of  both  mainland  and  island.  But  he 
was  forced  to  sever  all  connections  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
and  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company.  This  was  the  only 
condition  which  Her  Majesty’s  government  imposed  upon  Douglas, 
but  unless  he  was  willing  to  accept  it  he  could  not  expect  to  become 
governor  of  British  Columbia.  In  a confidential  letter  dated 
July  16,  1858,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  promised  Douglas  a six 
years’  term  as  governor  of  the  new  colony  and  also  a salary  of  £l  ,000 

'Ibid.,  Secs.  II  and  III. 

243  George  III,  c.  138,  and  1 & 2 George  IV,  c.  66. 
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a year.1  He  was  to  hold  office  also  as  governor  of  Vancouver 
Island.  In  his  reply  Douglas  suggested  a salary  of  £5,000  for  the 
two  governments,  pointing  out  that  £1,000  for  British  Columbia  was 
“manifestly  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  in  this  very  expensive 
country,  where  food,  clothing,  servants’  wages,  the  price  of  labour, 
and  in  short,  of  every  necessity  of  life,  so  far  exceeds  the  standard 
of  those  values  in  England.”2  In  the  same  despatch  Douglas 
promised  that  he  would  “take  early  measures  for  withdrawing  from 
the  Company’s  service”  and  would  dispose  of  his  Puget  Sound  stock. 
Lytton  replied  on  December  16,  1858,  naming  £1,800  as  the  largest 
amount  which  he  could  recommend  to  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasury  as  salary  for  the  Governor  of  British  Columbia  and 
Vancouver  Island  out  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  but  allowing  an 
increase  of  that  salary  out  of  local  funds,  if  the  revenues  of  the 
colonies  would  warrant  it.3  Douglas  obtained  £3,000  a year 
extra  by  means  of  colonial  grants,  so  that  he  received  in  the  end 
only  £200  a year  less  than  he  had  requested.4 5 

Douglas’s  insistence  upon  the  receipt  of  a large  salary  was  quite 
characteristic.  He  felt  that  as  Her  Majesty’s  representative  he 
should  receive  a salary  adequate  to  the  position  he  was  called  upon 
to  fill.  As  chief  factor  he  had  annually  his  two-eighty-fifths, 
an  amount  which  varied  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  price 
of  beaver,  but  which  in  a good  year  was  over  £1,400.  In  addition 
he  had  his  stock  in  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company, 
apparently  not  a great  source  of  dividends,  but  still  of  some  value. 
He  also  owned  land  around  Victoria,  although  this  he  was  not 
compelled  to  relinquish.  His  salary  as  governor  of  Vancouver 
Island  is  stated  by  Judge  Howay  to  have  been  £800  a year.6 

But  quite  apart  from  financial  considerations,  it  doubtless 
caused  James  Douglas  sincere  regret  to  have  to  sever  all  connections 
with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  He  had  served  the  Company 

xLytton  to  Douglas,  July  16,  1858,  British  Columbia  Papers,  Pt.  I,  p.  43- 

2Douglas  to  Lytton,  (Private)  October  4,  1858,  British  Columbia  Papers » 

Pt.  II,  p.  1. 

3Lytton  to  Douglas,  (Private)  December  16,  1858,  ibid.,  p.  73. 

4Cf.  Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  Vol.  II,  p.  53. 

5F.  W.  Howay,  British  Columbia:  The  Making  of  a Province  (Toronto,  1928) 

p.  111. 
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faithfully  and  well  for  thirty-seven  years,  and  it  must  have  been 
a wrench  to  break  all  ties  which  bound  him  to  it.  But  Douglas 
made  his  choice  and,  having  done  so,  he  seems  to  have  placed  the 
interests  of  the  two  colonies  before  those  of  the  Company.  True, 
he  was  bitterly  attacked  by  Amor  De  Cosmos  as  being  partisan, 
but  from  letters  which  he  addressed  in  his  official  capacity  to  his 
son-in-law,  A.  G.  Dallas,  who  had  succeeded  him  as  manager  of  the 
Company’s  affairs,  it  is  evident  that  the  governor  was  determined 
that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  should  receive  no  special  favours. 

In  the  Act  of  August  2,  1858,  the  new  gold  colony  received  its 
name,  British  Columbia.  It  might  be  well  here  to  pause  a moment 
to  record  why  this  name  was  chosen.  The  only  title  by  which  the 
mainland  had  been  known  was  New  Caledonia,  although  properly 
this  term  did  not  apply  to  the  coastal  regions  at  all,  nor  to  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the  territory.  But  as  France 
owned,  or  claimed,  islands  called  the  New  Caledonia  group  in  the 
southern  Pacific  Ocean,  and  confusion  might  easily  occur  if  the 
gold  colony  received  a similar  appellation,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton  most  tactfully  referred  the  matter  to  Queen  Victoria,  and 
Her  Majesty  bestowed  upon  her  new  colony  the  name  it  still  bears. 
The  Queen’s  reasons  for  so  doing  are  set  forth  in  her  letter  of  July 
24,  1858 d 

The  Queen  has  received  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton ’s  letter.  If  the  name 
of  New  Caledonia  is  objected  to  as  being  already  borne  by  another  colony 
or  island  claimed  by  the  French,  it  may  be  better  to  give  the  new  colony 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  another  name.  New  Hanover,  New  Corn- 
wall, and  New  Georgia  appear  from  the  maps  to  be  the  names  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  that  country,  but  do  not  appear  on  all  maps.  The  only  name 
which  is  given  to  the  whole  territory  in  every  map  the  Queen  has  consulted 
is  “Columbia”,  but  as  there  exists  a Columbia  in  South  America,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  call  their  country  also  Columbia,  at  least  in 
poetry,  “British  Columbia”  might  be,  in  the  Queen’s  opinion,  the  best 
name. 

The  Fraser  was  the  main  artery  of  the  new  colony,  and  along  its 
bank  and  in  its  bed  were  situated  most  of  the  chief  diggings. 
Naturally  enough  gold  was  not  found  in  anything  like  paying 
quantities  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  As  far  up  as  Fort  Langley, 

*A.  C.  Benson  and  Viscount  Esher  (editors),  The  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria 
(London,  1908),  Vol.  Ill,  p.  296. 
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a distance  of  about  thirty  miles — for  the  Fraser  like  the  Nile 
has  many  mouths,  and  distances  vary  according  to  the  mouth 
chosen — no  diggings  at  all  existed.  Between  Fort  Langley  and 
Fort  Hope,  a distance  of  sixty-nine  miles,  they  were  fairly  numerous. 
The  lowest  bar  on  the  Fraser  which  produced  gold  in  paying 
quantities  was  “Fargo’s  Bar,  a mile  above  Sumas  village.’’1  For 
it  was  in  the  sand  bars  which  the  fall  of  the  river  laid  bare  that  the 
miners  usually  found  the  gold.  “These  bars  were  merely  the 
exposed  river  bottom — sandy  flats  occurring  in  the  river  bends. 
For  ages  the  Fraser  rushing  madly  along  had  torn  away  the  gold- 
bearing  rock,  crushed  it  into  its  natural  arrastre,  and  deposited  the 
gold  with  its  accompanying  metallic  sand  in  the  eddies  in  these 
bends.”2  From  Fort  Hope  to  Fort  Yale,  about  thirteen  miles, 
the  bars  were  frequent  and  productive.  The  most  famous  of  these 
bars  was  Hill’s  Bar,  “the  earliest-minded,  longest-worked,  largest 
and  best-paying  bar  on  the  Fraser.”3  North  of  Fort  Yale  the 
diggings  stretched  on  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Thompson  and 
Fraser  rivers,  where  the  town  of  Lytton  now  stands.  The  settle- 
ment at  this  point  was  at  first  known  as  the  Forks,  but  it  was 
soon  renamed  in  honour  of  the  colonial  secretary.  In  the  first 
few  months  of  the  gold  rush,  prospectors  had  gone  almost  as  far 
north  as  Fort  George,  but  when  Waddington  published  his  Fraser 
Mines  Vindicated  in  November,  1858,  the  most  northerly  diggings 
were  at  the  Fountain,  six  miles  above  the  “Big  Falls”  of  the  Fraser, 
and  sixty  miles  north  of  Lytton. 

But  the  whole  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Fraser  and  Thomp- 
son Rivers  had  been  prospected.  “Strikes”  on  the  upper  Fraser 
were  reported  as  far  north  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  beyond 
Fort  George,  and  there  were  even  rumours  in  1859  that  gold 
existed  in  the  Yellowhead  country,  near  “Tete  Jaune’s  Cache.”4 
The  great  Cariboo  gold  fields  were  discovered  in  1860  and  early  in 

1Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  Vol.  II,  p.  39. 

Ubid.  " 

3Ibid.  Hill’s  Bar  had  eighty  Indians  and  thirty  white  men  working  on  it 
in  May,  1858.  (Douglas,  Private  Papers,  First  Series,  p.  90,  Bancroft  Library.) 

“Douglas  to  Newcastle,  October  18,  1859,  British  Columbia  Papers,  Pt.  Ill, 

p.  66. 
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1861.  Need  one  wonder  that  to  the  frenzied  imagination  of  the 
moment  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  British  Columbia  seemed  one 
gigantic  pay  streak? 

The  population  of  the  Gold  Colony  was  most  unstable.  Its 
numbers  rose  and  fell,  as  reports  reached  Victoria  and  California 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  diggings.  The  greatest  number  ever 
present  in  the  colony  has  been  estimated  at  30,000,  but  this  is 
probably  exaggerated.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  figure  given 
by  the  San  Francisco  newspapers  as  a statement  of  the  number  of 
persons  who  left  that  city  during  the  early  months  of  1858.  Not 
all  of  these  enthusiasts  were  bound  for  the  diggings.  Many  of  them 
remained  behind  in  Victoria.  Douglas  in  his  despatch  of  November 
9,  1858,  placed  the  total  of  the  mining  population  in  the  new 
colony  at  10,600,  of  which  4,000  were  working  from  Cornish  Bar 
to  Fort  Yale,  and  3,000  from  Lytton  to  the  Fountain.1  These 
figures,  which  may  be  taken  to  be  the  most  accurate  then  obtainable, 
show  that  the  population  had  decreased  since  July,  1858.  Many 
miners  had  left  the  diggings  on  the  lower  Fraser  in  disgust  without 
waiting  for  the  river  to  fall.  Some  pushed  on  to  the  Thompson 
river,  while  others  commenced  to  work  the  river  banks.  But  those 
who  remained  on  the  Fraser  until  the  falling  waters  uncovered  the 
bars  reaped  a rich  harvest. 

On  May  24,  1858,  Governor  Douglas  was  at  Fort  Langley  on 
his  way  to  the  gold  fields.  He  was  determined  to  gain  as  much 
first  hand  information  as  possible.  There  he  received  several 
applications  for  “pre-emptions  of  land  rights”  from  persons  who 
were  anxious  to  settle  on  Fraser  River.  Lack  of  authority  caused 
Douglas  to  refuse  these  requests,  but  he  wrote  in  his  diary  that  he 
considered  that  the  sale  of  land  should  commence  immediately 
because  people  would  at  once  begin  to  squat  on  the  land  and  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  ejecting  them. 

Letters  arrived  from  Walker  at  Fort  Hope  reporting  that  the 
Indians  were  getting  “plenty  of  gold  and  trade  with  the  Ameri- 
cans.” Indian  wages  were  from  three  to  four  dollars  a day.  At 
Fort  Langley  184  Y ounces  of  gold  were  on  hand.  Between 

xDouglas  to  Lytton,  November  9,  1858,  British  Columbia  Papers , Pt.  II, 
p.  29. 
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February  10  and  May  5,  353  ^4  ounces  of  gold  had  been  received 
in  the  sale  shop,  and  110  5/8  in  the  Indian  trade.  The  total 
amount  of  gold  received  in  Fort  Langley  to  date  was  648  3/8 
ounces.  At  the  standard  rate  for  gold  of  $17.00  an  ounce,  the 
value  of  this  gold  was  a little  less  than  $11,000. 

Douglas  gives  in  his  diary  a set  of  regulations  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  the  miners  on  Hill’s  Bar  to  control  the  diggings  there. 
These  American  miners  were  used  to  self-government  and  “direct 
action”,  and  so  the  absence  of  any  settled  government  on  the 
mainland  gave  them  little  concern.  They  made  their  own  rules 
as  follows: 

Hills  Bar,  May  21st,  1858. 

LAWS  REGULATING  CLAIMS  ON  THIS  BAR  FROM  DATE 

1.  No  claim  on  this  bar  to  exceed  25  feet  front  to  each  man. 

2.  Each  man  can  hold  2 claims  viz.,  one  by  pre-emption  and  one 
by  purchase.  Provided  he  works  both. 

3.  Bar  claims  can  be  held  during  absence  by  parties  representing 
claimant. 

4.  When  workable  every  claim  must  have  one  day’s  work  in  every 
three  put  on  it  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

5.  Any  white  man  caught  stealing  on  this  bar  shall  be  punished  as  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  miners  shall  direct,  and  shall  if  he  belongs 
to  the  Bar  forfeit  all  his  right,  title  and  interest  in  it. 

6.  Any  white  man  molesting  the  Indians  whilst  in  a state  of  intoxica- 
tion or  otherwise  shall  be  dealt  with  as  a committee  of  the  miners  shall 
direct. 

7.  No  liquor  shall  be  sold  or  given  to  the  Indians,  nor  exposed 
publicly  for  sale  on  this  bar.  Any  one  violating  this  law  shall  be  fined 
$100  for  the  first  offence  and  for  the  second  be  sent  from  the  bar  forfeiting 
all  his  right,  title  and  interest  in  it. 

For  Mutual  Safety 

1.  There  shall  be  elected  a captain  and  2 lieutenants  who  shall  have 
entire  control  in  case  of  danger  or  attack,  or  whenever  they  may  have 
reason  to  apprehend  any.  Anyone  disobeying  the  orders  of  either  shall 
be  subject  to  a severe  penalty. 

Geo.  W.  Tennent,  Secty. 

P.  H.  Furness,  Brevdt. 

Douglas  left  Fort  Langley  on  May  27,  1858,  and  proceeded  to 
the  diggings  carefully  noting  what  he  saw.  The  miners  reported 
the  gold  fields  richer  than  California.  But  the  gold  was  very  fine 
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and  much  was  lost  in  the  washing.  Douglas  carefully  noted  in  his 
diary  what  supplies  were  needed  for  the  miners,  including  “flour, 
pork,  tea,  nails,  4 d,  6 d,  8 d,  coarse  clothing,  woollen  shirts,  blue  and 
grey,  stockings,  quicksilver,  grain  men’s  leather  boots,  rocker  irons, 
Tom  irons,  Longhandled  shovels,  American  picks  and  handles, 
American  wood  axes,  molasses  saleratus,  yeast  powders,  sheet  iron 
wash  pans.” 

In  his  despatches  to  the  Colonial  Office  Douglas  set  forth  in 
great  detail  the  results  of  these  observations.  On  June  10,  1858, 
he  addressed  to  Lord  Stanley,  an  account  of  his  first  visit  to  the 
diggings.  The  water  was  too  high  for  anything  but  surface  digging, 
but  at  Hill’s  Bar  he  found  that  four  men,  including  Mr.  Hill, 
“the  party  after  whom  the  bar  is  named,”  had,  with  a rocker,1 
produced  “nearly  six  ounces  of  clean  float  gold,  worth  one  hundred 
dollars  in  money,”  in  the  short  space  of  six  hours.  At  “Sailor’s 
Bar”,  a short  distance  above  Yale,  a party  of  three  men  had 
obtained  in  seven  working  days  a total  of  one  hundred  and  ninety 
ounces  of  gold,  “giving  a return  of  nearly  nine  ounces  a day  for 
each  man  employed.”2  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a day  was, 
of  course,  far  above  the  average  daily  earnings  of  a miner,  but 
twenty-five  dollars  a day  was  not  uncommon.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  poor  fellows  were  getting  only  about  two  dollars  and  a half 


^he  following  description  of  a “rocker”  is  taken  from  Matthew  Macfie, 
Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia,  (London,  1865),  pp.  268-269. 

“The  rocker  is  constructed  like  a child’s  cradle,  with  rockers  underneath. 
The  box  is  to  4 feet  long,  about  2 feet  wide  and  1 'A  feet  deep.  The  upper  part 
and  one  end  are  open,  and  the  sides  gradually  slope  toward  the  bottom.  At  the 
head  is  a section  closely  jointed  with  a sheet-iron  bottom,  perforated  so  as  to 
admit  of  small  stones  passing  through.  Along  the  bottom  of  the  rocker  riffles*  or 
cleats  are  arranged  to  arrest  the  gold.  This  apparatus  placed  on  the  margin 
of  the  river,  the  upper  iron  box  is  fed  by  one  miner  with  earth,  and  by  another  is 
rocked  and  supplied  with  water.  The  gold  and  pebbles  passing  down  to  the 
bottom,  the  water  carried  away  the  latter,  and  the  riffles  detain  the  former.  In 
case  the  gold  is  very  fine,  part  of  a blanket  is  often  laid  under  the  box,  covered 
with  quicksilver  to  attract  the  gold  dust.  By  this  simple  agency  from  £1  to  £10 
per  day  and  upwards  to  the  hand  has  been  realized.” 

*“These  are  strips  of  vvood  or  metal  arranged  after  the  manner  of  a Venetian 
blind.” 

2Douglas  to  Stanley,  June  10,  1858,  British  Columbia  Papers,  Pt.  I,  p.  13  t 
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from  a hard  day’s  work  with  the  rocker.  The  prospector’s  pan 
was  useful  in  washing  sand  from  the  bars  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  “pay  dirt”  existed  in  sufficient  quantities, 
but  for  serious  work  the  rocker  was  required. 

According  to  figures  given  to  Douglas  by  O.  T.  Travaillot,  the 
mining  recorder  at  Lytton,  three  rockers  at  Mormon’s  Bar, 
which  was  situated  in  the  bed  of  the  Fraser  six  miles  above  Lytton 
produced  the  following  amounts: 

One  rocker  yielded  in  8 days  a quantity  of  gold  dust  equal  in  value 
to  830.0  Dollars. 

A second  rocker  yielded  in  12  days  800.0  Dollars. 

A third  rocker  yielded  in  5 days  248.0  Dollars.1 

Five  other  rockers  at  the  Fountain,  sixty-four  miles  above 
Lytton,  working  on  “dry  diggings”  situated  on  a table  land  thirty 
yards  from  the  bed  of  the  Fraser,  yielded  during  the  period  from 
June  1 to  June  7,  1858,  an  average  of  from  $37.69  to  $55.58  per 
diem , or  roughly  from  eighteen  to  twenty-seven  dollars  a day  for 
each  man.  These  were  good  returns,  but  as  we  shall  see  the  cost  of 
living  was  enormous. 

W hile  at  Hill’s  Bar  Douglas  had  to  settle  a dispute  between 
the  Indians  and  the  miners.  He  did  so  most  successfully,  and 
since  this  incident  well  illustrates  Douglas’s  ability  to  deal  with  the 
natives  it  is  well  to  quote  his  account  in  full: 

On  the  arrival  of  our  party  at  “Hill’s  Bar”,  the  white  miners  were 
in  a state  of  great  alarm  on  account  of  a serious  affray  which  had  just 
occurred  with  the  native  Indians,  who  mustered  under  arms  in  a tumultu- 
ous manner,  and  threatened  to  make  a clean  sweep  of  the  whole  body  of 
miners  assembled  there. 

The  quarrel  arose  out  of  a series  of  provocations  on  both  sides,  and 
from  the  jealousy  of  the  savages,  who  naturally  feel  annoyed  at  the  large 
quantities  of  gold  taken  from  their  country  by  the  white  miners. 

I lectured  them  soundly  about  their  conduct  on  that  occasion,  and 
took  the  leader  in  the  affray,  an  Indian  highly  connected  in  their  way, 
and  of  great  influence,  resolution,  and  energy  of  character  into  the  Govern- 
ment service,  and  found  him  exceedingly  useful  in  settling  other  Indian 
difficulties. 

I also  spoke  with  great  plainness  of  speech  to  the  white  miners,  who 
were  nearly  all  foreigners,  representing  almost  every  nation  in  Europe. 


1 Ibid .,  p.  19,  quoting  from  Travaillot  to  Douglas,  June  24,  1858,  ibid.,  p.  21. 
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I refused  to  grant  them  any  rights  of  occupation  to  the  soil,  and  told  them 
distinctly  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  ignored  their  very  existence 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  which  was  not  open  for  the  purposes  of  settle- 
ment, and  that  they  were  permitted  to  remain  there  merely  on  sufferance; 
that  no  abuses  would  be  tolerated,  and  that  the  laws  would  protect  the 
rights  of  the  Indian,  no  less  than  the  white  man. 

I also  appointed  Mr.  George  Perrier,  a British  subject,  as  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  the  district  of  “Hill’s  Bar”,  and  directed  the  Indians  to 
apply  to  him  for  redress  whenever  any  of  them  suffer  wrong  at  the  hands 
of  white  men,  and  also  cautioned  them  against  taking  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  and  seeking  justice  according  to  their  own  barbarous  customs. 

I also  appointed  Indian  magistrates,  who  are  to  bring  forward,  when 
required,  any  man  of  their  several  tribes  who  may  be  charged  with  offences 
against  the  laws  of  the  country;  an  arrangement  which  will  prevent  much 
evil;  but  without  the  exercise  of  unceasing  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  Indian  troubles  will  sooner  or  later  occur. 

The  recent  defeat  of  Colonel  Steptoe’s  detachment  of  United  States 
troops,  consisting  of  dragoons  and  infantry,  by  the  Indians  of  Oregon 
territory,  has  greatly  increased  the  natural  audacity  of  the  savage,  and  the 
difficulty  of  managing  them.  It  will  require,  I fear,  the  nicest  tact  to 
avoid  a disastrous  Indian  war.1 

That  such  a disastrous  Indian  war  did  not  occur  was  largely 
due  to  Douglas’s  handling  of  the  natives  on  this  and  other  oc- 
casions, and  also  to  the  miners’  ability  to  defend  themselves  if 
attacked.  In  Augustj__1858,  it  looked  for  a brief  period  as  if  the 
Indians  and  the  miners  were  about  to  engage  in  a desperate  struggle. 
Some  bloodshed  occurred,  but  the  excitement  soon  died  down. 
The  white  men  were  as  much  to  blame  as  the  Indians,  and  wildly 
exaggerated  reports  reached  Victoria  that  forty-two  miners  had 
been  murdered  by  the  Indians  on  Fraser  River.  News  arrived 
later  that  only  two  white  men  had  been  killed.  This  latter  report 
was  not  strictly  accurate,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  silence  the  wild 
rumours  which  were  in  circulation. 

On  this  occasion  the  miners  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
and  without  waiting  to  receive  support  from  Douglas  called  for 
volunteers  to  go  against  the  Indians.  One  hundred  and  sixty-three 

Douglas  to  Stanley,  June  15,  1858,  ibid.,  p.  17,  Douglas  enclosed  an  extract 
from  the  Pioneer  and  Democrat  dealing  with  Col.  Steptoe’s  defeat.  The  story 
is  also  given  in  briefer  form  in  Bancroft,  History  of  Oregon,  Vol.  II,  pp.  460-61. 
Perrier  in  January,  1859,  figured  prominently  in  “Ned  McGowan’s  War”  of.  infra, 
pp.  252-255. 
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came  forward.  A minority  favoured  a war  of  extermination,  but 
the  majority  of  the  volunteers  believed,  as  events  proved  correctly, 
that  a show  of  force  was  all  that  was  required.  Captain  Snyder 
set  out  from  Yale  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  men  on 
August  18,  and  made  his  way  up  the  river.  At  Spuzzum  he 
received  reinforcements.  At  China  Bar  the  party  first  encountered 
signs  of  strife.  There  they  found  five  miners  headed  by  Edward 
Stout,  one  of  the  first  miners  on  the  Fraser,  protecting  themselves 
behind  a rude  fortification.  These  five  men  were  the  survivors  of 
a party  of  twenty,  who  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Indians. 

Captain  Snyder’s  party  did  not  come  to  grips  with  the  natives. 
The  display  of  force  was  sufficient,  and  “treaties  of  peace  and  amity 
were  concluded  with  all  the  chiefs  between  Yale  and  Lytton,  in- 
cluding Splintlum  a noted  Thompson  River  chief.”1 2  Two  men 
of  the  extremist  section  of  the  volunteers  were  killed  at  Long  Bar 
for  having  trampled  down  a flag  of  truce. 

As  soon  as  Governor  Douglas  received  the  first  reports  of  these 
happenings  he  prepared  to  go  at  once  to  investigate.  Late  in 
August  accompanied  by  a force  of  thirty-five  men,  “composed  of  15 
Sappers  and  miners  furnished  by  Major  Hawkins,  and  Lieutenant 
Jones,  with  20  marines,  kindly  furnished  by  Captain  Prevost  of 
H.M.S.  Satellite' n Douglas  set  out  for  the  gold  fields.  By  the 
time  the  governor  and  his  troops  reached  Fort  Hope  the 
trouble  was  over.  But  the  Indians  were  still  “much  incensed 
against  the  miners”,  and  having  heard  the  complaints  of  the 
natives,  Douglas  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  “improper  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  had  caused  many  of  the  evils  they  complained 
of.”3  He  accordingly  issued  a proclamation  on  September,  1858, 
forbidding  the  sale  or  gift  of  intoxicants  to  Indians  under  a penalty  j 
of  not  more  than  twenty  pounds  and  not  less  than  five  pounds 
sterling.  At  the  same  time  he  announced  his  intention  to  proceed 
vigorously  against  law-breakers.  While  at  Fort  Hope  Douglas 
received  visits  from  the  chiefs  of  the  Thompson  River  Indians, 
carefully  explained  to  them  the  altered  state  of  the  country,  and 

1Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  Vol.  II,  p.  36. 

2Dougldfe  to  Stanley,  August  27,  1858,  British  Columbia  Papers,  Pt.  I,  p.  29. 

3Douglas  to  Lytton,  October  12,  1858,  British  Columbia  Papers,  Pt.  II,  p.  4. 
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“communicated  the  wishes  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  on  their 
behalf.’’1  He.  algo  made  presents  of  clothing  to  the  chiefs  “as  a 
token  of  regard.”  — — — 

The  governor  arranged  for  the  surveying  of  the  town  lots  at 
Hope,  and  issued  liquor  licences.  He  appointed  Robert  T.  Smith  as 
justice  of  the  peace  and  revenue  officer,  and  William  H.  Ladner  as 
chief  constable.  A court  house  and  jail  were  both  much  needed 
at  Fort  Hope,  but  as  Douglas  estimated  that  it  would  cost  £5,000 
to  erect  them  he  did  not  feel  that  this  expenditure  could  then  be 
justified. 

The  first  murder  trial  which  ever  took  place  in  British  Columbia 
occurred  during  Douglas’s  stay  at  Fort  Hope.  No  judge  had  yet 
been  appointed  for  the  mainland,  but  a charge  of  murder  had  to  be 
preferred  against  a certain  William  King  accused  of  slaying  William 
Eaton,  at  Cross  Bar  near  the  foot  of  the  Big  Canyon,  on  the  Fraser. 
Douglas  set  up  a commission  of  three,  consisting  of  George  Pearkes, 
crown  solicitor  of  Vancouver  Island,  as  chairman,  and  Donald 
Fraser  and  Robert  T.  Smith  as  the  other  members,  to  try  William 
King.  The  accused  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  and  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  life.  He  afterwards  escaped  from  Victoria 
jail,  and  was  never  recaptured.  This  trial  is  usually  considered  to 
have  been  quite  illegal. 

From  Fort  Hope  Douglas  and  his  party  made  their  way  to  Fort 
Yale,  taking  two  days  to  cover  the  short  distance  of  from  thirteen 
to  fifteen  miles.  The  governor  walked  most  of  the  way,  entering 
into  conversation  with  the  miners  as  he  proceeded.  He  tells  us 
that  he  “enquired  into  their  wants,  heard  their  complaints,  ex- 
plained to  them  the  views  and  intentions  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment, the  reason  and  object  of  the  regulations  which  had  been 
established,  and  ascertained  that  their  daily  earnings  were  from 
five  to  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  man  working  with  cradles  or 
rockers.”2 

The  appearance  of  the  miners,  their  living  conditions,  and  above 
all,  the  large  earnings  which  they  obtained  from  the  use  of  rockers 

lIbid. 

2Ibid.t  p.  5.  At  Fort  Yale  the  governor  delivered  an  address  to  the  in- 
habitants of  that  place,  on  September  12th,  1858. 
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and  sluices  made  a great  impression  on  Douglas.  He  thus  records 
his  observations  in  a despatch  to  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton:1 

I was  much  struck  with  the  healthy,  robust  appearance  of  the  miners, 
who  were  generally  living  in  canvas  tents  or  log  huts,  exposed  to  many 
discomforts,  yet  all  seeming  in  perfect  health,  pleased  with  the  country, 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  wholesome  food. 

The  whole  course  of  the  river  exhibited  a wonderful  scene  of  enterprize 
and  industry.  I was  particularly  struck  with  the  ingenious  contrivances 
for  distributing  water;  wherever  the  natural  supply  was  not  convenient, 
small  streams  had,  in  such  cases,  been  diverted  from  their  course  and 
conveyed  in  skilfully  graded  ditches,  even  from  a distance  of  three  miles, 
and  led  along  the  higher  parts  of  the  mining  bars  for  sluice  washings;  the 
owners  of  the  ditches  charging  a certain  sum  per  inch  for  the  water  supplied 
to  the  sluices. 

The  sluices  were  extremely  useful,  and  very  profitable  to  their 
operators.  Douglas  cites  the  case  of  a Mr.  Cushing,  who  had  hired 
five  men  at  wages  ranging  from  five  to  eight  dollars  a day  to  work 
on  his  sluice,  and  had  received  in  a single  week  a return  of  $2,500. 
Another  man,  George  Cade,  had  earned  $400  a day  from  his  sluice 
during  the  six  days  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  governor.  He 
employed  four  hired  men  and  paid  them  four  dollars  a day.  Rockers 
were  also  in  use,  and  new  comers  were  daily  taking  up  claims 
twenty-five  feet  square  on  bits  of  dry  beach,  now  laid  bare  by  the 
falling  of  the  water  in  the  river.  From  these  diggings  small  sums 
ranging  from  two  and  a half  to  five  dollars  a day  were  being  realized. 
The  California  miners,  however,  did  not  consider  anything  under 
six  dollars  a day  as  wages. 

If  wages  were  high,  prices  were  worse.  Flour  was  worth  $60 
a barrel  at  Fort  Hope,  sugar  fifty  cents  a pound,  and  all  other 
commodities  were  in  proportion.  Waddington,  in  his  Fraser  Mines 
Vindicated , gives  the  following  figures,  especially  applicable  to  the 
diggings  on  the  upper  Fraser,  which  were  being  reached  by  the 
Harrison-Lillooet  route  via  Port  Douglas:2 

Beans  which  are  worth  1 yi  cents  in  Victoria,  and  would  cost  at  most 
5 cents  at  Port  Douglas,  sell  for  one  dollar  per  pound  at  the  end  of  the  trail. 
Bacon  is  two  dollars  a pound,  or  to  be  more  exact  there  is  none;  flour 

lIbid.  ~ 

2Waddington,  Fraser  Mines  Vindicated,  p.  25.  Douglas  promised  flour  at 
$10.00  a barrel. 
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seventy-five  cents  a pound,  boots  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  pair, 
and  blankets  the  same.  Nobody  can  be  astonished  at  miners  leaving 
when  they  have  to  pay  such  prices,  and  are  so  uncertain  of  their  existence 
into  the  bargain. 

Meals  in  the  so-called  restaurants,  in  reality  huts  where  the 
traveller  could  obtain  bacon,  beans,  bread,  and  tea  or  coffee, 
usually  cost  one  dollar,  sometimes  one  dollar  and  a half.  The 
higher  up  the  river,  the  dearer  the  meal  was  the  general  rule,  and 
Commander  Mayne  records  having  had  to  pay  a dollar  and  a half 
for  a meal  of  beans,  bread  and  bacon.  This  constant  diet  of  bacon 
often  caused  the  miners  to  suffer  from  inflamed  mouths,  although 
some  persons  attributed  this  affliction  to  the  water  of  the  river.1 

At  first  the  only  communication  between  the  diggings  and  the 
outside  world  was  by  the  Fraser.  Steamers  managed  somehow 
to  get  up  as  far  as  Fort  Hope.  The  chief  danger  to  the  American 
stern-wheelers  which  attempted  this  hazardous  route  was  not  so 
much  the  swiftness  of  the  current,  although  this  was  bad  enough, 
but  the  snags  which  lay  partially  concealed  in  the  shoals  of  the 
river  bed. 

Fort  Hope  was  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  until  some 
bold  pilot  managed  to  take  the  Umatilla  from  Hope  to  Yale.  The 
passage  up  stream  occupied  five  hours,  during  one  of  which  the 
steamer  was  aground.  Coming  down  steam  the  Umatilla  made  the 
thirteen  miles  between  the  two  forts  in  fifty-one  minutes.  One 
of  the  passengers  on  board  recorded  that  the  boats  came  down 
“like  a streak  of  chain  lightning.”2 

From  Yale  on  to  Lytton  the  miner  had  to  make  his  way  along 
the  Fraser  as  best  he  could  past  the  Little  Canyon  and  the  Upper 
or  Big  Canyon,  over  appalling  trails  which  would  have  daunted 
any  but  the  most  fearless.  When  Douglas  was  in  Yale  he  saw  a 
man  who  had  come  down  through  the  canyons  lashed  to  a large 
log ! Even  to-day  the  route  through  the  Fraser  canyons  is  sufficiently 

xMayne,  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island,  p.  133.  Mayne  includes 
salt  butter  on  the  bill  of  fare,  but  other  writers  claim  that  neither  milk  nor  butter 
ever  appeared  on  the  tables.  The  miners  diet,  though  plain,  seems  to  have  been 
wholesome.  The  high  cost  of  living  must  have  militated  against  the  success  of 
the  diggings,  but  that  is  usually  the  case  in  gold  mining  camps. 

2Gosnell  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  Sixty  Years  of  Progress,  p.  159. 
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awe-inspiring.  In  places  the  railway  tracks  seem  to  hang  on 
to  the  mountain  side  and  the  traveller  looks  down  sheer  precipices 
to  the  raging  river  below.  But  then  there  was  not  even  a proper 
trail ! Commander  Mayne,  who  made  his  way  through  the  canyons 
at  this  period  has  left  the  following  description  of  the  Upper 
Canyon  1 

As  I have  said,  the  view  before  entering  the  Upper  Canyon  is  grand. 
Looking  up  between  the  precipitous  cliffs,  the  water  is  seen  rushing  through 
them  at  fearful  speed.  I hardly  know  which  was  more  grand,  the  view 
from  this  spot  or  that  further  on,  as  we  got  well  into  the  canyon,  in  which 
in  some  places  the  trail  led  up  crags  so  steep  that  we  had  to  clamber  up 
them  with  our  hands  and  feet,  until  we  arrived  breathless  at  the  top  of  a 
projecting  ledge,  on  which  we  were  glad  to  halt  a few  minutes  and  gaze 
with  wonder  on  the  scene.  Before  and  behind,  peak  after  peak  rose  1,000 
or  more  feet  above  us,  although  we  were  probably  600  or  800  feet  above 
the  river,  each  more  rugged,  bold,  and  grand  than  the  other;  while  beneath, 
the  river,  white  with  foam,  whirled  along,  gurgling  and  eddying,  its  wild 
reverberations  continued  in  countless  echoes.  Grand  as  the  scene  was, 
watching  it,  my  brain  grew  dizzy,  and  I was  glad  to  turn  away  and  con- 
tinue my  journey,  fearful  lest,  if  I looked  longer,  that  strange  desire  which 
creeps  over  you  to  spring  into  the  boilding  torrent  should  become  too 
strong  for  further  resistance. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  extremely  hazardous  and  almost  impass- 
able route  through  the  canyons  a new  trail  was  used  by  way  of  the 
Harrison  river,  Harrison  lake,  Lillooet  river,  and  Lillooet  lake 
across  a portage  to  Lakes  Anderson  and  Seton,  through  those  lakes 
to  the  upper  Fraser  at  the  town  of  Lillooet.  This  route  had  been 
first  explored  by  A.  C.  Anderson  in  May,  1846,  and  it  was  now  to 
prove  of  inestimable  service  to  the  gold  seekers.  The  road  across 
the  portage  was  largely  constructed  by  the  miners  themselves  in 
1858,  five  hundred  of  whom  volunteered  for  this  work.  So  valuable 
was  this  new  trail  that  to  it  Anderson  claims  that  the  “whole  after 
progress  of  the  colony  may  be  attributed.”2  Anderson  probably 
exaggerates  a little  since  the  construction  of  the  well  known  Cariboo 
Road  by  the  Royal  Engineers  and  others  in  the  early  ’sixties  pro- 
vided a safe  route  along  the  Fraser,  but  the  roads  over  the  portages 
on  the  Harrison-Lillooet  trail  were  also  well  built  and  much  used. 

1Mayne,  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island,  p.  105. 

2Anderson,  History  of  the  North-West  Coast,  MS.,  p.  46. 
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The  presence  of  a large  detachment  of  Royal  Engineers  in 
British  Columbia  was  due  to  the  foresight  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton.  Douglas  had  asked  for  military  protection  for  the  Gold 
\ Colony,  and  so  Lytton  sent  out  Colonel  Moody,  R.E.,  with  five 
officers  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  Royal  Engineers 
came  out  in  several  parties;  the  first,  being  made  up  of  Captain 
Parsons  and  twenty  men,  mostly  surveyors,  the  second  was  com- 
posed of  Captain  Grant  and  twelve  men,  while  the  main  body  was 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Luard.  The  first  two  parties 
travelled  by  way  of  Panama  and  arrived  in  Victoria  on  October  29, 
and  November  8,  respectively.  The  main  body  left  England  on 
the  clipper  ship  Thomas  City  on  October  10,  1858,  came  round 
Cape  Horn  and  dropped  anchor  at  Esquimalt  on  April  12,  1859. 
Colonel  Moody,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  detachment  came 
by  the  Panama  route  and  reached  Victoria  on  Christmas  Day,  1858. 

The  first  two  sections  of  the  Royal  Engineers  were  present  at 
official  inauguration  of  the  colony  of  British  Columbia  at  New  Fort 
Langley,  situated  two  and  a half  miles  up  the  Fraser  from  the  old 
fort,  on  November  19,  1858.  The  following  account  of  the  cere- 
mony is  taken  from  the  Victoria  Gazette  of  November  25,  1858. 1 

Installation  of  the  Government  of  British  Columbia 

New  Fort  Langley,  20th  November,  1858. 

Editors , Gazette, 

Yesterday,  the  birthday  of  British  Columbia,  was  ushered  in  by  a 
steady  rain,  which  continued  perseveringly  throughout  the  whole  day,  and 
in  a great  measure  marred  the  solemnity  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Colony. 
His  Excellency  Governor  Douglas,  with  a suite  comprising  Rear-Admiral 
Baynes  (commanding  the  naval  forces  on  the  Pacific  station) ; Mr.  Cameron 
the  respected  Chief  Justice  of  Vancouver  Island;  Mr.  Begbie,  the  newly 
appointed  Judge  of  British  Columbia;  Mr.  Lira,  and  others,  proceeded 
on  board  H.M.  ship  Satellite  Captain  Prevost,  on  Wednesday  morning, 

xFrom  a copy  of  the  Victoria  Gazette  for  November  25,  1858,  in  possession 
of  His  Honour  Judge  F.  W.  Howay;  also  quoted  in  Howay,  Early  History  of  the 
Fraser  River  Mines,  (Memoir  No.  VI,  Archives  of  British  Columbia).  Victoria, 
B.C.,  1926,  pp.  x-xii  (Introduction.) 

The  “exclusive  privileges  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company”  were  revoked  only 
in  so  far  as  they  extended  to  the  “Territories  comprised  within  the  Colony  of 
British  Columbia.” 
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by  the  Canal  de  Haro  to  Point  Roberts,  where  His  Excellency  remained 
during  the  night.  On  Thursday  morning,  His  Excellency  and  suite  were 
conveyed  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  screw-steamer  Otter  to  the  Com- 
pany’s steamship  Beaver  vjK\c\\  was  lying  moored  within  the  mouth  of  Fraser 
River.  Both  vessels  then  proceeded  in  company  as  far  as  Old  Fort  Langley, 
where  the  Otter  disembarked  a party  of  eighteen  sappers  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Parsons,  who  immediately  embarked  on  the  Recovery  revenue 
cutter,  joining  the  command  of  Captain  Grant,  R.E.,  who  had  previously 
reached  this  spot  with  a party  of  the  same  corps.  Both  these  gallent 
officers  have  recently  arrived  from  England  with  small  parties  of  men  under 
their  command.  The  Beaver  then  proceeded  with  His  Excellency  aboard 
to  New  Fort  Langley,  where  preparations  were  made  for  the  ceremonial 
of  the  following  day. 

On  Friday,  the  19th  inst.,  His  Excellency  accompanied  by  his  suite, 
and  received  by  a guard  of  honour  commanded  by  Captain  Grant,  dis- 
embarked on  the  wet,  loamy  bank  under  the  Fort,  and  the  procession 
proceeded  up  the  steep  bank  which  leads  to  the  palisade.  Arrived  there, 
a salute  of  eighteen  guns  commenced  pealing  from  the  Beaver  awakening 
all  the  echoes  of  the  opposite  mountains.  In  another  moment  the  flag  of 
Britain  was  floating,  or  to  speak  the  truth,  dripping  over  the  principal 
entrance.  Owing  to  the  unpropitious  state  of  the  weather,  the  meeting, 
which  was  intended  to  have  been  in  the  op^n  air,  was  convened  in  the  large 
room  at  the  principal  building.  About  100  persons  were  present. 

The  ceremonies  were  commenced  by  His  Excellency  addressing  Mr. 
Begbie,  and  delivering  to  him  Her  Majesty’s  commission  as  Judge  in  the 
Colony  of  British  Columbia.  Mr.  Begbie  then  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  the  usual  oaths  on  taking  office,  and  then,  addressing  His  Excellency, 
took  up  Her  Majesty’s  commission  appointing  the  Governor,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read  it  at  length.  Mr.  Begbie  then  administered  to  Governor 
Douglas  the  usual  oaths  of  Office — viz.,  allegiance,  abjuration,  etc.  His 
Excellency,  being  thus  duly  appointed  and  sworn  in,  proceeded  to  issue  the 
Proclamations  of  the  same  date  (19th  instant) — viz.,  one  proclaiming  the 
Act;  a second  indemnifying  all  the  officers  of  the  Government  from  any 
irregularities  which  may  have  been  committed  in  the  interval  before  the 
proclamation  of  the  Act;  and  a third  proclaiming  English  law  to  be  the 
law  of  the  Colony.  The  reading  of  these  was  preceded  by  His  Excellency’s 
Proclamation  of  the  3rd  inst.,  setting  forth  the  revocation  by  Her  Majesty 
of  all  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  The  pro- 
ceedings then  terminated.  On  leaving  the  Fort,  which  His  Excellency  did 
not  finally  do  until  to-day,  another  salute  of  seventeen  guns  was  fired 
from  the  battlements,  with  even  a grander  effect  than  the  salute  of  the 
previous  day. 

On  leaving  the  river-side  in  front  of  the  town,  a number  of  the  in- 
habitants were  assembled  with  whom  His  Excellency  entered  into  con- 
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versation  previous  to  embarking  on  board  the  Beaver , and  by  whom  he 
was  loudly  cheered  in  very  good  style  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  steamer. 

Viator 

Thus  was  the  Gold  Colony  of  British  Columbia  officially  called 
into  existence,  with  James  Douglas  as  its  governor.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  form  a representative  assembly  or  to  divide  the  colony 
into  electoral  districts.  The  few  officers  who  existed  had  either 
received  their  commissions  from  Her  Majesty’s  government  or  had 
been  appointed  by  the  governor.  Legislation  was  to  be  by  “pro- 
clamations having  the  force  of  law.”  Although  in  July,  1858, 
the  miners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yale  had  held  a “Miners 
Meeting”  on  the  California  model  and  passed  legislation  against 
the  sale  of  liquor  without  a licence,  and  the  sale  of  fire-arms  to 
Indians,  and  had  thereby  shown  their  ability  as  law-makers, 
Governor  Douglas  was  not  prepared  to  set  up  representative 
institutions  during  the  infancy  of  this  colony. 

On  November  21,  1858,  Douglas  accompanied  by  Admiral 
Baynes  and  the  other  officials  who  had  journeyed  with  him  to 
Fort  Langley,  with  the  exception  of  the  officers  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  returned  to  Victoria.  This  act  was  typical  of  the 
relations  of  Douglas  to  the  new  colony.  British  Columbia  was 
administered  from  Vancouver  Island,  the  governor  and  practically 
all  the  officials  being  resident  in  Victoria. 

The  British  government  showed  its  approval  of  Governor 
Douglas  in  November,  1858,  by  conferring  upon  him  the  dignity  and 
title  of  Companion  of  the  most  honourable  Order  of  the  Bath.1 
The  receipt  of  this  honour  must  have  been  most  pleasing  to  Douglas. 
It  was  proof  positive  that  his  work  in  British  Columbia  was  being 
appreciated  by  Downing  Street. 


1 Annual  Register , 1858  (London,  1859),  p.  476.  “C.  J.  Latrobe,  esq.,  H. 

Merivale,  esq.,  |J.  Douglas,  esq.,  W.  Stevenson,  esq.,  W.  Arrindell,  esq.,  and 
J.  B.  Morley,  esq.  to  be  C.B.” 


CHAPTER  VIII 


An  Old  Colonial  Governor  and  thi 

(1858-1859) 

FOR  a period  of  over  five  years,  from 

1864,  James  Douglas  held  office  as  governor  of  the  two  colonies 
of  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia.  His  term  of  office 
in  Vancouver  Island  actually  came  to  an  end  on  September,  1863, 
but  his  successor,  Arthur  E.  Kennedy,  former  governor  of  Western 
Australia,  did  not  arrive  at  Victoria  until  the  following  March. 
Douglas’s  commission  as  governor  of  British  Columbia  was  dated 
September  2,  1858,  and  so  apparently  would  not  expire  until  the 
corresponding  date  in  1864, 1 but  when  September  2 of  that  year 
arrived  Douglas  was  away  on  his  “Grand  Tour”,  revisiting  the 
haunts  of  his  childhood  or  else  seeing  for  the  first  time  European 
cities  of  which  he  had  often,  in  his  imagination,  pictured  the  glories, 
during  his  long  years  in  the  grand  wildernesses  of  Western  America. 
British  Columbia  was,  meanwhile,  governed  by  Frederick  Seymour, 
who  had  formerly  been  her  Majesty’s  representative  in  British 
Honduras. 

James  Douglas  was  the  only  governor  of  the  two  colonies,  for 
after  he  retired  the  Colonial  Office  completely  separated  the  ad- 
ministrations of  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island.  But 
during  the  rule  of  Douglas  the  connection  between  these  two  British 
possessions  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  was  close.  They 
shared  the  services  of  several  officials,  who  though  they  had  been 
appointed  in  the  first  instance  as  officers  of  the  Crown  in  British 
Columbia,  lived  in  Victoria,  and  took  part  also  in  the  administration 
of  Vancouver  Island. 

The  two  colonies  possessed  separate  judicial  bodies,  legisla- 
tures, and  fiscal  systems.  Vancouver  Island  enjoyed  a certain 

The  length  of  tenure  of  office  in  British  Columbia  is  not  expressly  stated  in 
either  the  commission  or  the  instructions  issued  to  Douglas  on  September  1,  1858, 
but  from  a reference  in  a despatch  of  Lytton,  dated  July  16,  1858,  we  know  that 
it  was  to  be  six  years.  British  Columbia  Papers,  Pt.  I,  p.  143. 
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amount  of  representative  government,  having  both  a legislative 
council  and  a legislative  assembly.  1 British  Columbia  was  until 
1864  ruled  directly  by  the  representative  of  the  Crown,  and  legisla-  j 
tion  was  carried  out  by  proclamations  having  the  force  of  law.'X 
But  just  before  he  retired,  Douglas,  acting  under  direction  from  the 
Colonial  Office,  summoned  the  first  legislative  council  in  the  gold 
colony.  Vancouver  Island  desired  free  trade,  and  Douglas  in  a 
proclamation  dated  January  18,  1860,  declared  Victoria,  including 
Esquimalt,  a free  port.  British  Columbia,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
subjected  to  a system  of  protection.  The  British  authorities  con- 
tinually impressed  upon  Douglas  the  necessity  of  making  the 
mainland  colony  self-supporting  from  the  outset,  and  the  governor 
on  December  3,  1858,  issued  a proclamation  imposing  customs  duties 
on  imports  into  British  Columbia.1 

Economic  conditions  were  dissimilar  in  the  two  colonies,  and 
this  accounts  to  a certain  extent  for  the  differences  in  tariff  policy. 

It  was  the  necessity  for  money  for  capital  expenditure  and  for  the 
organization  of  a widely  scattered  community  which  caused  Douglas 
to  levy  duties  in  British  Columbia.  It  was  an  easy  way.  But 
Vancouver  Island,  except  for  its  valuable  coal  mines,  was  chiefly 
agricultural.  Needless  to  say,  it  was  only  partially  explored  and 
was  sparsely  settled.  Victoria  dominated  the  whole  island,  and 
aspired  to  dominate  the  mainland  colony  as  well.  New  West- 
minster, which  in  1859  became  the  capital  of  British  Columbia, 
could  not  compete  seriously  with  Victoria  either  in  population  or 
in  trade.  Other  towns  in  British  Columbia  such  as  Yale,  Hope, 
Lytton,  Port  Douglas,  and  later,  Barkerville,  were  dependent  upon 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  gold  fields.  Derby,  as  the  Fort  Langley 
town-site  was  named,  died  a natural  death  after  the  capital  was 
established  at  New  Westminster.  There  was  very  little  agricultural 
development  in  British  Columbia  while  the  gold  rushes  were  in 
progress. 


Proclamation  of  December  3,  1858,  enclosed  in  Douglas  to  Lytton,  Dec- 
ember 4,  1858,  in  British  Columbia  Papers,  Part  II,  pp.  41-43.  The  proclamation 
imposed  a duty  of  10%  on  all  articles  not  on  the  free  list  or  subject  to  fixed  duties: 
cf.  ibid.,  pp.  41-42.  Victoria  was  made  the  port  of  entry  for  British  Columbia, 
“until  arrangements  are  made  to  collect  the  duties  at  some  point  on  Fraser’s 
River.” 
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None  the  less  it  was  the  production  of  gold  in  British  Columbia 
which  in  the  end  determined  the  future  of  both  colonies.  The  rush 
of  1858  to  the  Fraser  had  transformed  Victoria  from  a Hudson’s 
Bay  Company’s  post,  with  a straggling  settlement  growing  up 
around  it,  into  an  important  commercial  centre.  The  discovery 
of  gold  in  the  Cariboo  and  especially  the  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  nuggets  and  dust  taken  from  William’s  Creek  and  other  Cariboo 
diggings  in  the  early  ’sixties  assured  British  Columbia’s  future 
and  the  depression  which  set  in  when  the  gold  supply  began  to  fail 
in  Cariboo  led  first  to  the  union  of  the  colonies  in  1866,  and  finally 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Pacific  province  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
in  1871. 

As  governor  of  the  colonies  James  Douglas  resided  at  Victoria, 
where  he  had  now  built  himself  a fine  house  on  the  south  side  of 
James  Bay,  away  from  the  town.  Near  his  residence  the  new 
government  buildings  were  erected  in  1859,  in  spite  of  protests 
against  their  remoteness  from  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  On  the  site  of  the  “bird-cages”,  as  these  government 
offices,  on  account  of  their  box-like  appearance,  were  derisively 
styled,  the  stately  pile  of  grey  stone  buildings  which  now  houses  the 
executive  offices  and  the  legislature  of  the  province  of  British 
Columbia  has  since  been  constructed.  But  when  the  “bird-cages” 
were  built  they  were  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  Vancouver 
Island,  not  of  British  Columbia. 

On  occasion  James  Douglas  visited  British  Columbia,  but  for 
the  most  part  he  remained  in  Victoria.  Certain  of  the  officials  of 
the  mainland  colony  resided  in  Victoria  so  as  to  be  near  the  gov- 
ernor, and  he  used  them  also  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  Vancouver 
Island.  Colonel  Moody  held  a “dormant”  commission  as  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  British  Columbia,  and  he  lived  on  the  mainland. 
Frequent  protests  were  raised  in  New  Westminster  that  the  truant 
officials  should  be  made  to  return  to  British  Columbia,  but  the 
existing  system  suited  James  Douglas  and  he  was  not  at  all  ready 
to  change  it. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Royal  Grant  of  1849  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  had  undertaken  to  “defray  the  entire  expense  of  any 
civil  and  military  establishments  which  may  be  required  for  the 
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protection  and  government”  of  the  settlement  or  settlements  on 
Vancouver  Island.1  For  this  reason  the  British  government  was, 
naturally,  unwilling  to  vote  any  funds  towards  paying  the  salaries 
of  the  officials  in  that  colony.  Until  Douglas  retired  from  the 
service  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  he  had  received  only  a small 
salary  as  governor  of  Vancouver  Island.2  Some  salaries  were  paid 
out  of  the  colonial  funds,  but  these  were  not  extensive  enough  to 
warrant  the  setting  up  of  a full  staff  of  officials  for  Vancouver 
Island.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  provisions  were  made  for  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  officials  in  British  Columbia.  In  reply 
to  an  address  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  "Returns  of  all  Ap- 
pointments, Civil,  Military,  and  Ecclesiastical,  made  or  authorized 
by  the  Home  Government,  to  the  Colony  of  British  Columbia; 
stating  the  Names  of  Persons  appointed,  the  Dates  of  their  Ap- 
pointments, and  the  Salaries  on  each  Case:  And,  of  any  other 
Charges  connected  with  the  Colony  authorized  by  the  Home 
Government.”  Lord  Carnarvon  on  March  18,  1859,  furnished 
statements  showing  that  Her  Majesty’s  government  had  authorized 
appointments  to  eight  civil  offices  entailing  an  expenditure  of 
£5,300  per  annum,  as  well  as  large  amounts  payable  to  the  Royal 
Engineers.3  The  ecclesiastical  appointments  were  entirely  financed 
by  private  benefactors,  conspicuous  among  whom  was  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts,  who  endowed  the  bishopric  of  British  Columbia.  Thus 
it  was  possible  for  Douglas  to  make  use  of  the  officials  of  British 
Columbia  in  governing  the  island  colony. 

When  Douglas  had  finally  severed  his  connections  with  the 

1Royal  Grant  of  1849  in  Papers  relative  to  the  Grant  of  Vancouver's  Island 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (1849,  103),  p.  15.  These  expenses  were  met  out 
of  the  “Colonial  Fund”  made  up  of  the  receipts  from  land  sales,  coal  licences, 
royalties  and  the  like,  held  in  trust  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  London. 
The  company  was  to  deduct  10%  of  these  receipts  as  its  profit  and  to  apply  the 
other  90%  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony  of  Vancouver  Island. 

2In  his  despatch  to  Lytton  dated  October  4,  1858,  he  complains  that  his 
private  fortune  has  been  impaired  “by  the  almost  unrequited  tenure  of  office  in 
Vancouver’s  Island,”  ( British  Columbia  Papers,  Part  II,  p.  1).  Lytton  was 
prepared  to  grant  Douglas  £1,800  as  salary  for  both  governorships  (ibid.,  p.  73). 
His  salary  as  governor  of  Vancouver  Island  was,  apparently,  £800  a year. 

3Return  to  an  address  of  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons,  dated 
17  February,  1859  (1859,  148),  pp.  1-3. 
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Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  control  of  the  company’s  affairs  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a board  of  management,  of  which  Douglas’s 
son-in-law,  Alexander  Grant  Dallas,  was  the  head.  The  other 
members  were  John  Work  and  Dugald  McTavish.  In  his  capacity 
as  governor  of  Vancouver  Island,  Douglas  sometimes  found  himself 
in  complete  disagreement  with  Dallas.  The  following  letters,  taken 
from  a letter  book  of  1859,  tell  their  own  story: 

Government  House 

Victoria,  Vancouver’s  Island, 
19th  Augt  1859. 

Sir, 

On  the  17th  instant  I addressed  an  order  to  you,  as  representing  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  at  Vancouver’s  Island,  for  the  sum  of  Seven 
Hundred  & eight  Dollars,  thirty  cents  ($708.30),  on  account  of  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Sheriff  of  Vancouver’s  Island,  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  Justice  during  a period  embraced  between  the  10th  of 
January  and  the  31st  July  1859. 

2.  This  order  has  been  brought  back  to  me  with  the  intimation  that 
payment  of  it  has  been  refused. 

3.  I have  therefore  to  request  you  will  be  good  enough  distinctly 
to  inform  me  whether  you  decline  to  make  any  further  payments  in 
liquidation  of  the  civil  expenses  of  the  Colony  of  Vancouver’s  Island,  and, 
if  so,  upon  what  grounds. 

I have  &c. 

{Signed)  James  Douglas. 

A.  G.  Dallas,  Esq., 

Victoria. 

To  this  letter  Dallas  made  an  unsatisfactory  reply,  and  Douglas 
addressed  to  him  another  letter  on  August  23  in  which  he  asked 
for  an  “explicit  answer  as  to  whether  the  requisite  funds  are  to  be 
forthcoming  or  not.”  The  governor  stated  that  he  could  not 
continue  in  the  unsatisfactory  and  embarassing  position  in  which 
he  found  himself  placed  by  having  his  “drafts  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  colony  dishonoured  upon  presentation  to  the  agents 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  Vancouver’s  Island.”1  In  con- 
clusion Douglas  pointed  out  to  his  son-iti-law  the  necessity  for 


aDouglas  to  Dallas  August  23,  1859,  in  Vancouver  Island  Miscellaneous 
Letter  Book  No.  2.  (January  7,  1859-September  13,  1859).  Copied  from  originals 
jn  B.C.  Archives,  quotations  from  p.  228. 
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meeting  “the  obligations  undertaken  by  the  Charter  of  Grant  of 
Vancouver’s  Island  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,”  adding  that 
the  charter  had  not  yet,  so  far  as  he  was  informed,  been  “formally 
determined  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government.” 

Dallas  did  not  reply  to  this  letter,  and  on  August  31,  his  father- 
in-law  sent  him  a copy  of  it  with  a request  that  he,  Dallas,  would 
give  his  immediate  attention  to  the  question  at  issue.  So  on 
September  1,  Dallas  wrote  a rather  evasive  answer,  if  we  can  judge 
from  the  tone  of  the  following  missive  which  the  governor  penned 
in  reply  on  September  6:1 

Sir: 

I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reqeipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1st 
Instant  upon  the  subject  of  the  advances  to  be  made  by  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  on  account  of  the  Civil  Expenditure  of  the  Colony  of 
Vancouver’s  Island. 

2.  In  my  letter  of  the  23rd  ult.  I addressed  to  you  a clear  and  simple 
question,  and  I had  a right  to  request  and  to  expect  that  you  would  return 
me  a categorical  answer  to  that  question. 

3.  Your  letter  under  reply  conveys  no  such  answer,  but  again  refers 
to  matters  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  and  involves  further  delay,  by  or- 
iginating enquiries,  which,  if  necessary  and  proper,  should  have  been  made 
at  an  earlier  date. 

4.  The  proceeds  of  Land  Sales  to  which  you  allude  shall  be  paid  into 
the  hands  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  the  moment  I receive  your 
assurance  that  my  drafts  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Colony  will  be 
duly  met,  but  having  found  that  various  of  my  orders  for  money,  when 
presented  to  the  Cashier  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  were  refused 
payment  and  having  received  no  explanation  on  the  Subject,  further  than 
an  indirect  verbal  intimation  that  no  sums  would  in  future  be  advanced 
for  the  Service  of  the  Colony,  I naturally  instructed  the  Colonial  Surveyor 
not  to  pay  over,  as  was  usual,  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  the  proceeds 
of  the  Land  Sales,  and  when  I addressed  a letter  to  you  (on  the  19th 
Ultimo)  requesting  to  be  informed  whether  you  declined  to  make  further 
payments  in  liquidation  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Civil  Establishment  of 
Vancouver’s  Island,  and  if  so  on  what  grounds. 

5.  Up  to  the  present  date  neither  of  these  questions  has  been  an- 
swered. 

6.  With  reference  to  the  sum  of  about  Four  Thousand  pounds 
stated  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  .Surveyor,  and  still  unaccounted 
for  I forward  to  you  herewith  an  account  under  the  Signature  of  the 


1Douglas  to  Dallas,  September  6,  1859,  {ibid.,  pp.  238-41). 
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Colonial  Surveyor  detailing  the  particulars  of  expenditure  in  connection 
with  that  sum. 

7.  I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  item  in  this  account 
of  the  sum  of  One  Thousand  Three  hundred  and  Fifty-four  pounds  Three 
Shillings  and  four  pence,  with  which  the  Colonial  Surveyor  has  improperly 
credited  the  Fur  Trade,  the  said  sum  being  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a 
piece  of  government  reserved  Land,  and  I therefore  request  that  you  will 
place  that  sum  to  the  credit  of  the  expenditure  on  behalf  of  the  newly 
erected  Government  buildings. 

8.  In  reply  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  your  letter  respecting 
the  debt  due  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  from  the  Colony  of  British  Col- 
umbia, it  is  not  improbable  that  the  supplies  were  furnished  in  accordance 
with  my  wishes,  and  I am  fully  sensible  of  the  Zealous  and  Servicable 
assistance  I individually  and  British  Columbia  generally,  have  received 
from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  But  I would  remind  you  that  considerable 
sums  have  been  paid  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  by  the  Colony 
towards  liquidating  its  liabilities,  and  I believe  that  nothing  but  the  want 
of  a clear  detailed  account  delays  the  payment  of  the  balance  still  due. 

I have  &c. 

{Signed)  James  Douglas 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  letters  that  James  Douglas,  when 
once  he  had  severed  his  connections  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany, was  not  disposed  to  concede  any  special  favours  to  that 
organization.  Gilbert  Malcolm  Sproat,  who  was  a resident  in 
Victoria  during  Douglas’s  regime  as  governor  of  the  two  colonies, 
has  recorded  in  his  unpublished  memoirs,  now  preserved  in  the 
British  Columbia  Archives,  that  “Alexander  Grant  Dallas,  the  local 
head  officer  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  complaining  to  the 
head  office  in  London  “that  Governor  Douglas  Tried  to  saddle  all 
expenses  on  the  Company’  and  that  his  ‘injustice  and  illiberality’ 
had  seriously  affected  the  Company’s  interests  in  Victoria.”1  The 
Company  even  went  so  far  as  to  complain  to  the  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies  that  “it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Governor’s 
communications  (to  the  latter)  are  conceived  in  a spirit  of  hostility 
to  the  Company  and  to  their  representatives  in  the  island.”2 

Sproat  MS.,  p.  12. 

2Quoted  in  ibid.  Cf.  the  following  remarks  by  A.  G.  Dallas  on  this  subject: 

“Though  the  son-in-law  of  Governor  Douglas,  I have  no  connection  with 
nor  influence  whatever  in  the  affairs  of  the  government,  nor  has  he  any  interest, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  affairs  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  On  the 
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The  Colonial  Office  actually  administered  a mild  rebuke  to  Douglas, 
and  admonished  him  to  show  a “liberal  and  conciliatory  spirit” 
to  the  company. 

Although  there  was  no  legal  connection  between  the  two 
colonies,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  deal  separately  with  James 
Douglas’s  administration  of  Vancouver  Island  and  of  British 
Columbia.  In  his  despatches,  as  contained  in  the  letter-books  to 
be  found  in  the  British  Columbia  Archives,  he  made  little  attempt 
to  distinguish  between  the  affairs  of  the  two  colonies.  Of  course 
he  obeyed  Colonial  Office  rules  and  did  not  write  to  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton  or  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  matters  relating  to 
Vancouver  Island  in  a despatch  which  purported  to  deal  with 
events  in  British  Columbia,  yet  in  a letter-book  which  bears 
the  title  Vancouver  Island  Despatches  are  to  be  found  certain 
documents  concerning  the  mainland  colony,  which  were  afterwards 
published  by  the  Home  Government  under  the  correct  designation 
of  Papers  relative  to  the  Affairs  of  British  Columbia.  In  the 
Vancouver  Island  Miscellaneous  letter-books,  the  affairs  of  both 
colonies  are  dealt  with  indiscriminately,  and  in  the  Governor's 
Private  Official  Letter  Book  references  to  the  island  and  the  main- 
land are  often  to  be  found  in  the  same  despatch.* 1  So  it  may 
be  inferred  that  James  Douglas  made  no  real  attempt  to  separate 
the  administrations  of  the  two  colonies. 

One  can  readily  understand  why  he  did  not  do  so.  Douglas 
was  a practical  man,  little  prone  to  waste  time  in  spinning  theories 
as  to  how  colonial  governors  should  conduct  themselves  when  they 
were  called  upon  to  discharge  dual  functions  in  legally  distinct, 
but  geographically  adjacent  colonies.  Nor  did  his  two  offices  seem 
to  cause  him  much  anxiety.  From  the  retirement  of  Richard 
Blanshard  in  1851  until  he  accepted  the  governorship  of  the  newly- 

contrary,  the  respective  interests  under  our  care  are  rather  conflicting  and 
antagonistic.”  A.  G.  Dallas  to  General  W.  S.  Harney,  Fort  Vancouver,  May  10, 
1860,  in  Ex.  Doc.  No.  29.  36th  Congress  Second  Session,  p.  8.  Another  copy 
of  the  letter  is  on  p.  27. 

1Cf.  Douglas  to  Moody,  Victoria,  27th  June  1859,  which  deals  with  the 
affairs  of  British  Columbia,  contains  this  interesting  sentence:  “Pray  also  bring 
to  a close  the  land  office  at  Victoria , which  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  expense 
at  present”  ( Governor’s  Private  Official  Letter  Book,  p.  7). 
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created  Gold  Colony  in  1858,  James  Douglas  had  been  a chief 
factor  as  well  as  a colonial  governor.  Now  he  ruled  two  colonies 
and  attempted  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  Her  Majesty’s 
government  faithfully  and  well. 

This  system  of  combined  administration,  though  practical 
enough,  was  not  really  fair  to  either  colony.  On  the  whole,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  British  Columbia  suffered  most.  Vancouver 
Island  had  a constitution  and  a legislative  assembly,  but  the  Act 
of  August  2,  1858,  had  placed  the  government  of  British  Columbia 
in  the  hands  of  the  representative  of  the  Crown,  although  Her 
Majesty  had  reserved  the  right,  “so  soon  as  She  may  deem  it 
convenient,”  to  establish  a local  legislature  in  that  colony.  Douglas 
as  had  already  been  stated,  resided  in  Victoria  and  only  came  oc- 
casionally to  the  mainland.  But  he  was  not  prepared  to  allow 
Moody1  or  Gosset2,  or  any  other  official  who  resided  at  New 
Westminster,  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  British  Columbia 
as  his  deputy.  Even  if  Douglas  had  so  wished,  the  terms  of  his 
commission  did  not  permit  the  delegation  of  his  authority,  except 
“in  the  event  of  death,  incapacity,  removal  or  absence.”  Ap- 
parently residence  in  Victoria,  V.I.,  was  not  to  be  construed  as 
“absence”  from  British  Columbia.  Though  for  a time,  as  has  been 
noted  above,  Douglas  kept  certain  British  Columbian  officials  near 
him  in  Victoria,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  a despatch  dated 
September  5,  1859,  rather  sharply  reminded  him  that  these  officers 
should  reside  on  the  mainland.3  But  even  when  some  of  the 
gentlemen  in  question  had  removed  to  New  Westminster  further 
complications  arose.  Gosset,  for  example,  complained  that  his 
opinion  was  asked  .upon  matters  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and 
that  he  was  kept  out  of  discussions,  in  which  his  position  as  treas- 
urer would,  in  other  colonies,  secure  for  him  a “leading  voice.”4 
The  colonial  secretary  for  Vancouver  Island,  W.  A.  G.  Young, 

Colonel  Richard  C.  Moody,  R.E.,  commissioner  of  lands  and  works  for 
British  Columbia,  cf.  supra,  p.  237. 

2Captain  W.  Driscoll  Gosset,  R.E.,  treasurer  of  British  Columbia. 

3Newcastle  to  Douglas,  September  5,  1859,  British  Columbia  Papers,  Pt.  Ill, 

p.  101. 

4Gosset  to  Douglas,  May  16,  1862. 
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was  also  acting  colonial  secretary  for  British  Columbia,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  he  resided  in  Victoria.  It  is  a fair  index  to 
the  complications  which  resulted  from  the  dual  governorship  that 
the  treasurer  of  British  Columbia,  who  while  he  lived  at  Victoria 
was  also  acting  treasurer  of  Vancouver  Island,  usually  lived  in 
New  Westminster,  whereas  the  acting  colonial  secretary  of  British 
Columbia  made  his  home  in  the  capital  of  the  island  colony.  But 
this  mattered  little  to  Douglas.  He  was  a colonial  governor  of 
the  old  school. 

That  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies, 
did  not  approve  of  Douglas’s  method  of  administering  Vancouver 
Island  by  means  of  the  officials  appointed  for  service  in  British 
Columbia  is  evident  from  the  following  despatch,  dated  Downing 
Street,  October  20,  1859. 1 

Sir, 

I have  to  acknowledge  your  despatch  No.  43  of  the  27th  of  August 
last  informing  me  of  the  difficulty  under  which  you  are  placed  for  want  of 
the  necessary  officers  for  carrying  on  the  duties  of  Government  in  Van- 
couver Island,  and  the  use  which  you  had  consequently  made  of  the 
services  of  those  appointed  for  British  Columbia. 

This  expedient  which  was  regarded  by  yourself  as  temporary  only, 
must  now  come  to  an  end.  The  Island  must  of  necessity  find  means  for 
providing  its  own  civil  Administration.  The  connection  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  with  the  Island  will  terminate,  as  soon  as  questions  of 
account  between  the  Company  and  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  settled; 
and  must  be  regarded  as  already  terminated  to  this  extent,  that  the  Com- 
pany will  no  longer  provide  for  that  expenditure.  The  contribution 
hitherto  paid  by  the  Imperial  Treasury  towards  the  Civil  Administration 
of  British  Columbia  cannot  be  diverted  from  it’s  legitimate  purpose  for 
the  uses  of  Vancouver  Island. 

It  is  therefore  your  duty  at  once  to  make  such  provision  as  you  can 
for  the  service  in  question,  with  the  aid  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Island. 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  leave  the  amount  of  that  service,  and  the  salaries 
to  be  paid  in  the  first  instance  to  your  and  their  discretion.  They  have 
no  wish  whatever  to  see  any  provision  made,  beyond  what  the  very  limited 
means  of  the  community  will  allow,  for  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Island. 
Their  only  desire  is  that  payment  of  services  of  a permanent  nature  (such 
as  the  Salary  of  the  Governor  and  Chief  Justice)  whatever  their  amount 

Newcastle  to  Douglas,  October  20,  1859,  (Canadian  Archives,  G.  336, 

pp.  101-06). 
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may  be,  should  be  fixed  by  law,  and  not  merely  placed  on  the  annual 
estimates.  But  they  must  repeat  that  Vancouver  Island,  like  other  British 
Communities  however  small  must  expect  no  assistance  from  without 
towards  these  ordinary  and  regular  expenses  of  her  Government. 

I have  &c. 

{Signed)  Newcastle 

In  spite  of  these  peremptory  commands  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, Douglas  did  not  separate  the  administration  of  Vancouver 
Island  from  that  of  British  Columbia.  It  did  not  suit  him  to  do  so. 
The  potential  resources  of  British  Columbia  were  far  greater  than 
those  of  Vancouver  Island.  There  was  little  likelihood  that  the 
assembly  of  the  island  colony  would  set  up  a civil  list  and  pass  laws 
concerning  the  salaries  of  the  governor  and  chief  justice.  If  they 
did,  they  would  probably  ask  rather  embarrassing  questions  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  government  on  the  island.  Douglas 
tolerated  representative  government,  but  was  happiest  when  he 
could  legislate  by  proclamation  as  he  did  in  British  Columbia. 
In  British  Columbia  he  was  an  autocrat  and  could  raise  taxes 
as  he  chose.  In  Vancouver  Island  his  freedom  of  action  was 
hampered  by  the  existence  of  an  assembly  which  had  some  financial 
powers.  Therefore  it  was  expedient,  even  in  defiance  of  the  Col- 
onial Office,  to  make  use  of  the  officials  of  British  Columbia  in 
governing  Vancouver  Island.  It  was  all  very  well  for  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  to  assure  him  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was 
giving  up  Vancouver  Island.  Douglas  had  his  own  opinion  on  that 
subject  based  on  years  of  experience  with  the  old  company.  Since 
there  had  to  be  officials  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  island  and 
since  he  had  officials  who  were  by  no  means  overworked  by  the 
administration  of  the  mainland,  it  was  surely  only  common  sense 
to  use  them  in  the  administration  of  both  colonies.  For  James 
Douglas  believed  in  efficiency  and  was  determined  to  rule  both 
island  and  mainland  justly,  honestly,  and  efficiently. 

On  the  whole  Douglas  was  successful  on  the  mainland  for  he 
had  the  interests  of  British  Columbia  close  at  heart.  No  one  can 
read  through  the  voluminous  despatches  published  in  the  four 
volumes  of  the  Papers  relative  to  the  Affairs  of  British  Columbia 
without  appreciating  how  much  time  and  thought  the  governor 
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gave  to  the  gold  colony.  From  these  despatches  alone  it  is  possible 
to  piece  together  a fairly  adequate  history  of  the  new  colony.  Of 
course,  Douglas  gives  only  his  own  official  point  of  view,  with  no 
hint  of  subjects  upon  which  he  disagreed  with  Colonel  Moody, 
but  none-the-less  can  we  trace  in  the  governor’s  letters  the  slow 
but  steady  development  of  British  Columbia  during  the  years  from 
1858  to  1864.  The  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  was  kept 
informed  of  events  on  the  mainland.  He  also  received  from  Doug- 
las periodical  statements  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country, 
the  sale  of  Crown  lands,  the  progress  in  respect  of  roads  and 
bridges,  and  records  of  the  governor’s  official  tours  in  British 
Columbia.  Douglas  kept  Downing  Street  informed  of  new  gold 
discoveries,  and  reported  from  time  to  time  on  the  earnings  of  the 
miners,  their  living  conditions,  and  the  prices  of  provisions.  He 
also  sent  copies  of  all  his  “proclamations  having  the  force  of  law.’’ 

Some  of  the  interesting  documents  in  these  “blue  books’’  are 
the  reports  of  surveys  and  explorations  undertaken  at  Douglas’s 
command  by  military  or  naval  officers  or  by  other  persons  especially 
commissioned  for  the  purpose.  The  governor  was  anxious  to 
gather  any  additional  information  relative  to  the  Harrison-Lillooet 
route  to  the  interior,  or  to  any  alternative  means  of  communication 
from  the  seacoast  to  the  Upper  Fraser.  In  1858,  J.  W.  McKay 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  made  a journey  from  Fort  Langley 
up  Harrison  river  to  Lake  Lillooet  and  thence  to  Howe  Sound.1 
On  this  occasion  McKay  was  accompanied  by  “Major”  William 
Downie,  who  during  the  winter  of  1858-59  explored  Jervis  Inlet.2 
Douglas  in  a despatch  to  Lytton,  dated  March  25,  1859,  describes 
Downie  as  “a  respectable  Scotchman.  . . one  of  the  most  “success- 
ful miners  in  California,  and  known  all  over  that  state  as  Major 
Downie,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Downieville.”3  Lest  Lytton 
might  imagine  that  Downie’s  services  were  an  unnecessary  drain 

^IcKay’s  report  is  to  be  found  in  British  Columbia  Papers , Pt.  II,  pp.  30-33. 

2Downie’s  report  on  Jervis  Inlet  is  in  the  same  blue  book,  pp.  71-2.  He  was 
of  the  opinion  that  a practicable  route  could  be  discovered  from  the  head  of 
Desolation  Sound  to  the  head  of  Bridge  river. 

3 British  Columbia  Papers,  Pt.  II,  p.  70.  Cf.  also  Downie’s  book,  Hunting 
for  Gold  (San  Francisco,  1893). 
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upon  the  limited  finances  of  the  colony,  Douglas  adds  the  following 
sentences  i1 

Mr.  Downie  has  no  fixed  salary,  but  I undertook  to  furnish  him  with 
provisions  and  other  means  of  travelling,  provided  he  reported  on  the 
state  of  the  country  for  the  information  of  Government.  He  is  not  there- 
fore expensive  to  the  Colony,  and  may  possibly,  from  his  practical  know- 
ledge of  mining  and  enterprising  turn  of  mind,  make  some  valuable  dis- 
covery, and  will  at  least  contribute  much  information  respecting  the 
mineral  character  of  the  country. 

In  1859,  Downie  made  another  journey  of  exploration.  Ac- 
companied by  twenty-seven  “practical  miners”,  he  left  Victoria 
on  July  27,  and  proceeded  to  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  where 
the  whole  party  prospected  unsuccessfully  for  gold.  Some  coal 
was  found  and  also  sulphurate  of  iron.  With  fourteen  of  the  miners 
Downie  went  on  to  Fort  Simpson,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  s 
post  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nass  river.  From  that  point  he 
explored  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena  river,  where  he  found  indications 
of  gold,  and  concluded  that  the  whole  country  was  auriferous. 
He  then  ascended  the  Skeena  to  its  head  waters,  crossed  over  to 
Babine  lake  and  made  his  way  to  Fort  St.  James,  on  Stuart  lake, 
reaching  that  post  on  October  9,  1859.  From  Fort  St.  James  Downie 
despatched  a long  letter  to  Douglas,  describing  at  great  length 
his  impressions  of  the  country.  He  was  struck  by  its  mineral 
wealth,  but  foresaw  difficulties  in  opening  up  the  territory  unless 
the  government  would  take  the  matter  in  hand.2 

lIbid.  Where  possible  Downie  obtained  supplies  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  all  such  supplies  being  charged  to  the  account  of  British  Columbia. 
He  was  a guest  of  the  Company  at  Nanaimo  and  also  at  Fort  St.  James,  cf. 
“Extracts  from  letters  to  Captain  Stuart  in  charge  of  Nanaimo  from  H.  E.  Gov- 
ernor Douglas,  conveying  instructions  regarding  the  exploration  of  British  Col- 
umbia” (MS.  in  B.C.  Archives).  No  charge  was  made  for  bed  and  board  at  the 
Company’s  forts. 

2“As  the  season  was  so  advanced  I was  not  able  to  prospect  the  hills,  which 
look  so  well  about  here,  and  unless  the  Government  takes  it  in  hand  it  will  be  a 
long  while  before  the  mineral  resources  of  this  part  of  British  Columbia  are  known. 

I think  this  is  the  best  looking  mineral  country  I have  seen  in  British  Columbia” 

(. British  Columbia  Papers,  Pt.  Ill,  p.  72).  Downie  was  then  ascending  the  Skeena 
River,  apparently  following  the  route  later  taken  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway. 
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Several  important  journeys  were  also  undertaken  by  naval  and 
military  officers.  Lieutenant  Richard  C.  Mayne,  R.N.  of  H.M.S 
Plumper  made  a survey,  overland,  in  1859,  from  Yale  to  Lytton 
and  thence  to  Kamloops,  by  way  of  the  Nicola  river  and  Nicola 
lake.  From  Kamloops,  Mayne  and  his  party  went  across  country 
to  the  Fraser  which  they  reached  at  the  Pavilion.  In  his  report 
Mayne  thus  describes  this  once  famous  mining  camp:1 

The  Pavilion  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Fraser,  on  a bench  600  feet 
above  the  river,  very  similar  to  that  at  Lytton.  It  blows  and  the  dust 
flies  in  the  same  manner.  There  is  one  wooden  house,  and  several  huts  of 
canvas  and  boughs,  which  like  their  log  contemporaries  in  the  Canons,  are 
called  restaurants.  Flour  was  35  cents  per  lb.,  and  bacon  75,  when  I was 
there.  In  the  winter  flour  was  as  high  as  85  cents,  and  bacon  $1.50  c. 

From  the  Pavilion  Mayne  walked  to  the  Fountain,  which  is 
also  situated  on  the  Fraser,  where  he  found  “two  or  three  large 
stores,  and  some  half  dozen  log-huts  scattered  over  the  flat.” 
From  the  Fountain  the  route  lay  along  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Fraser  to  Bridge  river,  where  there  was  a large  store  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Fraser  and  Davis.  These  two  enterprising  traders  had 
built  a bridge  across  Bridge  river  and  were  charging  a twenty-five 
cent  toll.  They  had  pulled  down  an  Indian  bridge  which  had  been 
quite  safe.  A little  below  Bridge  river  the  travellers  arrived  at 
Cayoosh',  or  Lillooet,  which  Mayne  describes  as  the  prettiest  place 
he  saw  on  the  Fraser.  From  Cayoosh  the  party  took  the  Harrison- 
Lillooet  route  back  to  the  Fraser. 

Lieutenant  H.  Spencer  Palmer,  R.E.,  also  made  a very  thorough 
examination  of  the  Harrison-Lillooet  route,  in  the  same  year,  1859, 
and  with  his  report  to  Colonel  Moody,  his  commanding  officer, 
enclosed  “two  photographic  views  of  Douglas,  the  starting  point 
of  the  new  waggon  road.”  He  also  drew  six  valuable  plans  of  the 
district,  copies  of  which  accompanied  the  report.  Palmer  did  his 
work  thoroughly  and  provided  Moody  and  Douglas  with  desired 
information  concerning  this  territory.2  Douglas,  in  forwarding 
Palmer’s  report  to  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  asked  “if  it  should 

^layne,  “Report  of  Survey  of  the  Districts  Bordering  on  the  Thompson, 
Fraser,  and  Harrison  Rivers”,  in  British  Columbia  Papers,  Pt.  Ill,  pp.  32-39. 

2“Reconnaissance  of  the  Harrison  and  Lillooet  Route  to  the  Upper  Fraser,” 
in  British  Columbia  Papers,  Pt.  Ill,  pp.  40-48. 
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please  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  cause  these  plans  to  be 
lithographed/’  that  a few  sets  might  be  sent  out  to  British  Columbia 
for  distribution.1 

Judge  Matthew  Baillie  Begbie,  accompanied  by  Arthur  Thomas 
Bushby,  his  clerk  and  registrar,  and  by  Charles  S.  Nicol,  the  high 
sheriff  of  British  Columbia,  set  out  from  Yale  in  March,  1859, 
went  up  the  Fraser  as  far  as  the  Fountain,  and  then  came  back 
over  the  Harrison-Lillooet  route.  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  in  his 
History  of  British  Columbia  has  seen  fit  to  poke  fun  at  this  “notable 
journey,  notable  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  the  journey,  and  for 
the  length  of  its  description,”  which  he  states  occupies  eleven  pages 
in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society.2  But  Bancroft 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  report,  of  which  the  gist  is  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraph.  Begbie  points  out,  with  judicial  conciseness 
and  clarity,  the  five  following  conclusions  drawn  from  personal 
observation  :3jF~ 

lst.  The  ready  submission  of  a foreign  population  to  the  declaration 
of  the  will  of  the  executive,  when  expressed  clearly  and  discreetly,  however 
contrary  to  their  wishes. 

2ndly.  The  great  preponderence  of  the  California  or  Californicized 
element  of  the  population,  and  the  paucity  of  British  subjects. 

3rdly.  The  great  riches,  both  auriferous  and  agricultural  of  the 
country. 

4thly.  The  great  want  of  some  fixity  of  tenure  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

And  5thly.  The  absence  of  all  means  of  communication,  except  by 
foaming  torrents  in  canoes,  or  over  goat  tracks  on  foot,  which  renders  all 
productions  of  the  country,  except  such  as,  like  gold,  can  be  carried  with 
great  ease  in  small  weight  and  compass,  practically  valueless. 

From  reports  such  as  these  Douglas  was  able  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  resources  of  the  gold  colony.  Even  more  important 
than  this,  from  the  governor’s  point  of  view,  the  Colonial  Office  was 
kept  informed  of  the  investigations  which  were  being  made  under 
Douglas’s  direction,  into  the  routes  from  the  sea  coast  to  the 


Douglas  to  Lytton,  August  18,  1859,  in  British  Columbia  Papers , Pt.  Ill, 
p.  40. 

2Bancroft,  History  of  British  Columbia,  p.  422. 

3Begbie's  report  in  British  Columbia  Papers,  Pt.  Ill,  p.  24,  ff. 
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interior.  British  Columbia  was  much  in  the  public  eye  in  Britain 
and  reliable  information  was  welcome.  Several  of  these  reports 
found  their  way  into  the  pages  of  the  journals  of  learned  societies, 
and  from  Douglas’s  private  letters  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a 
certain  demand  for  copies.1 

After  this  outline  of  the  leading  features  of  James  Douglas’s 
rule  as  governor  of  the  two  colonies  of  Vancouver  Island  and  British 
Columbia,  it  will  be  well  to  call  attention  to  certain  outstanding 
events  which  occurred  in  these  remote  British  possessions  during 
these  years.  The  events  will  be  dealt  with  as  far  as  possible 
in  chronological  order,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  their 
bearing,  if  any,  upon  the  policy  of  the  governor. 

As  already  shown  in  the  previous  chapter,  James  Douglas  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  governor  of  British  Columbia  at  Fort  Langley 
on  November  19,  1858.  On  November  21,  Douglas  returned  to 
Victoria,  accompanied  by  Admiral  Baynes,  Judge  Cameron,  Judge 
Begbie,  and  several  others.  Inspector  Brew,  and  Captains  Grant 
and  Parsons  were  left  at  Old  Fort  Langley  with  the  Royal  Engineers. 
Four  days  after  Douglas’s  return,  on  November  25,  the  Colonial 
Surveyor,  Joseph  Despard  Pemberton,  held  a public  auction  at 
Victoria  for  the  sale  of  town-lots  at  Old  Fort  Langley,  or  Derby, 

* which  had  been  selected  by  the  governor  as  the  site  for  the  new 
seaport  town  for  British  Columbia.  In  a despatch  of  November  29, 
1858,  to  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Douglas  thus  describes  the 
situation  of  the  new  town-site:2 

The  spot  selected  for  sale  was  the  site  of  a former  establishment  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  known  as  ‘Old  Fort  Langley’,  on  the  left  bank  of 
Fraser’s  River,  about  28  miles  from  its  debouche  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia. 
The  anchorage  is  good,  and  the  river  deep  enough  for  ships  close  into 
the  bank.  With  a cheerful  aspect,  a surface  well  adapted  for  buildings 

^he  following  postcript  occurs  in  a letter  written  by  Douglas  on  May  23, 
1863,  to  Blackwood  of  the  Colonial  Office: 

“You  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  sending  copies  of  B.C.  B[lue]  B[ooks]  12  3 4 
and  any  more  recent  number  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Good,  LL.B.,  Penbourne  Minister, 
[Penbourne  Minster?]  Dorset.  ( Governor's  Private  Official  Note  Book,  MS.  in 
B.C.  Archives). 

2Douglas  to  Lytton,  November  29,  1858,  (No.  38,  British  Columbia  Papers, 
Pt.  II,  p.  37). 
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and  drainage,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  in  part  low,  and  occasionally 
flooded  by  the  river.  The  greater  part  of  the  site  is,  however,  a dry, 
elevated  table  land,  closely  covered  with  bush  and  lofty  pine  trees. 

On  the  whole  it  is  a place  to  which  public  attention  was  strongly 
directed  as  being  a very  advantageous  site  for  a commercial  town. 

The  whole  site  contained  nine  hundred  acres,  and  Douglas 
directed  that  it  should  be  surveyed  into  183  blocks,  the  blocks  being 
each  sub-divided  into  eighteen  building  lots,  64  by  120  feet  in 
extent.  The  main  streets,  76  feet  wide,  were  to  run  parallel  to  the 
river,  and  the  cross  streets  were  to  cut  them  at  right  angle. 

The  upset  price  for  the  town  lots  was  to  be  $100,  but  such  was 
the  competition  at  the  sale,  which  was  of  course  held  in  Victoria, 
that  some  lots  sold  as  high  as  $725.  The  average  price  paid  was 
$200.  About  350  lots  were  sold  and  the  sum  realized  was  $70,000. 
Of  this  amount  only  one-tenth  was  paid  up  in  cash,  the  balance  being 
due  at  the  end  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Douglas  and  Pemberton  had  therefore  been  eminently  successful 
in  this  first  venture  in  British  Columbian  real  estate,  and  the  buyers 
were,  for  the  moment,  seemingly  satisfied.  Douglas  heartily 
approved  of  this  site  for  the  capital,  although  early  in  1859  Colonel 
Moody  condemned  it  as  being  unsuited  for  defence,  and  situated 
on  the  wrong  side  of  Fraser  river.  In  the  end  Moody’s  arguments 
prevailed,  much  to  Douglas’s  chagrip,  although  the  governor  was 
careful  not  to  give  any  hint  of  his  real  feelings  when  forwarding 
Moody’s  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Colonial  Office.1  As  a result 
a new  site  for  the  capital  was  selected,  first  known  as  Queen- 
borough,  or  Queensborough,  but  afterwards  named  by  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  New  Westminster.2 

On  December  1,  1858,  in  order  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  new 

1 Douglas  to  Lytton  (No.  92),  February  4,  1859,  ( British  Columbia  Papers, 
Pt.  II,  pp.  59-61).  Douglas  is  careful  in  his  despatches  not  to  suggest  that  there 
was  ever  any  disagreement  with  Moody.  Nonetheless  it  is  evident  from  the 
testimony  of  “old-timers”  that  such  disagreements  did  occur.  Moody  had  been 
empowered  to  select  the  site  for  the  capital  and  so  on  this  occasion  his  word  was 
final. 

2Douglas  to  Lytton  (No.  93),  February  5,  1859,  requesting  the  Queen  to 
name  the  capital,  and  Lytton  to  Douglas  (No.  61),  May  5,  1859,  giving  the  name 
chosen  by  Her  Majesty  ( British  Columbia  Papers,  Pt.  II,  pp.  61  and  86). 
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town-site  at  Derby  or  Old  Fort  Langley,  which  was  situated  about 
two  miles  below  the  present  Fort  Langley,  Douglas  called  for 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  a church,  a parsonage,  a courthouse 
and  a gaol  at  that  place.  Only  some  of  these  buildings  were  con- 
structed, for  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Moody  at  Victoria  on  Christmas 
Day,  1858 — too  late  for  Christmas  dinner,  Douglas  tells  us  in  one 
of  his  letters — changed  the  governor’s  plans  for  the  new  capital. 
The  purchasers  of  lots  at  Derby,  before  the  end  of  the  month 
allowed  them  for  paying  up  the  balance  of  ninety  per  cent,  still 
owing  according  to  the  terms  of  the  sale,  approached  Douglas 
asking  for  an  extension  of  time.  This  the  governor  promptly 
refused  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  other  persons,  both 
those  who  had  bid  and  those  who  had  not.1  According  to  the 
figures  given  in  Douglas’s  financial  statement  forwarded  to  Lytton 
on  April  8,  1859,  there  was  still  owing  on  February  23  of  that  year 
the  sum  of  over  $40,000  as  balance  due  on  these  town  lots.2 

In  the  same  despatch  Douglas  calls  Lytton’s  attention  to  the 
fact  that  “The  removal  of  the  intended  sea  port  town,  from  Langley 
to  Queensborough,  has  caused  a depression  in  the  Public  Revenue, 
arising  from  the  sales  of  town  lands,  which  ceased  entirely  at  the 
former  place  with  the  first  announcement  of  the  proposed  change  in 
the  seat  of  Government.”  Colonel  Moody  was  surveying  the  site 
of  the  new  capital,  but  in  the  meantime  the  purchasers  of  lots  at 
Derby  were  unwilling  to  make  any  further  payments  on  their 
lands.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  of  December  3, 
1858,  Victoria  remained  the  port  of  entry  for  British  Columbia, 
until  another  proclamation  was  issued  designating  a port  of  entry 
on  Fraser  River. 

While  Colonel  Moody  was  making  his  choice  of  the  site  for  the 
new  capital  of  the  mainland  colony,  news  came  to  Victoria  from 
Yale,  early  in  January,  1859,  that  a serious  outbreak  had  occurred. 
Later  the  first  reports  were  shown  to  be  exaggerated,  but  for  the 
moment  all  was  excitement  at  Victoria.  Without  waiting  for  orders 

1 Victoria  Gazette , December  25,  1858,  quoted  in  Howay  and  Scholefield, 
British  Columbia,  Vol.  II,  p.  61. 

2Douglas  to  Lytton,  (No.  127)  April  8,  1859,  in  British  Columbia  Papers, 
Pt.  Ill,  pp.  1-3.  The  financial  statement  is  “Enclosure  in  No.  I”  on  page  3. 
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from  Douglas,  Colonel  Moody  set  out  from  Derby  along  with 
Captain  Grant  and  twenty  men  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  for  the 
scene  of  disturbance.  Douglas,  on  his  part,  requested  aid  of 
Captain  Prevost  of  the  Boundary  Commission,  and  a hundred 
marines  and  blue-jackets  from  H.M.S.  Satellite  were  embarked  on 
H.M.S.  Plumper , under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Gooch,  to 
reinforce  Colonel  Moody’s  party.  Since  the  Plumper  could  only 
steam  six  miles  an  hour,  and  the  dangers  of  up-river  navigation 
on  the  Fraser  demanded  a faster  boat  of  lighter  draft  she  was  left 
behind  at  Fort  Langley.  The  Enterprise  on  which  Moody  and  his 
party  had  gone  as  far  as  Hope  had  not  yet  returned,  so  Lieutenant 
Mayne  was  sent  forward  into  the  enemies’  country  in  a canoe,  to 
report  to  Moody  that  reinforcements  were  coming  and  to  obtain 
further  instructions. 

Mayne  found  Moody  at  Hope  preparing  to  start  for  Yale, 
accompanied  by  Judge  Begbie.  As  one  came  nearer  the  “war  zone” 
the  excitement  grew  less,  and  at  Yale  everything  was  peaceful. 
Colonel  Moody  arrived  at  Yale  on  Saturday,  and  the  next  day 
gathered  a congregation  of  thirty  or  forty  miners  “and  held  in  the 
court  house  the  first  public  divine  service  at  that  place.”1 

Moody  next  enquired  into  the  disturbances  which  had  led  to  the 
sending  of  the  relief  expedition.  The  whole  thing  was  merely  a 
well-acted  farce,  in  which  two  local  magistrates  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a brief  notoriety.  The  story  is  thus  told  by  Judge 
Howay  :2 

On  Christmas  day  a miner,  Farrell,  from  Hill’s  Bar,  had  committed  an 
assault  upon  a negro  at  Yale.  Capt.  P.  B.  Whannell,  the  resident  magis- 
trate, issued  a warrant  for  his  arrest.  Learning  that  Farrell  had  fled  to 
Hill’s  Bar,  Whannell  sent  a warrant  there  for  execution,  but  the  local 
magistrate,  Mr.  George  Perrier,  refused  to  recognize  it,  and  upon  Farrell’s 
complaint  issued  a warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  negro  and  sent  his  con- 
stable, Henry  Hickson,  to  Yale  to  execute  it.  Arriving  at  Yale  this  man 
went  to  the  court-room  and  conducted  himself  so  insolently  that  Captain 

'Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  Vol.  II,  p.  63.  In  Judge  Howay’ s 
Early  History  of  the  Fraser  River  Mines  (Victoria,  1926,)  will  be  found  the  chief 
documents  relating  to  “Ned  McGowan’s  War.” 

2Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  Vol.  II,  p.  63.  Judge  Howay 
has  published  Whannel’s  letter  to  Douglas  Early  History  of  the  Fraser  River 
Mines,  pp.  56-57. 
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Whannell  sent  him  to  gaol  for  contempt  of  court.  When  the  news  reached 
Hill’s  Bar  great  excitement  prevailed  among  the  miners,  at  whose  head 
was  Ned  McGowan.  The  indignant  Perrier  resolved  one  drastic  measure: 
he  issued  a warrant  for  the  arrest  of  his  brother  magistrate  for  contempt 
of  his  court  in  imprisoning  his  constable,  and  entrusted  it  to  a posse  of 
twenty  men  under  the  leadership  of  McGowan.  Proceeding  to  Yale  they 
entered  the  court-room  while  it  was  in  session,  read  the  warrant,  and 
arrested  the  astonished  Whannell  before  he  had  time  to  realize  the  situa- 
tion. Hurrying  him  into  a canoe,  and  releasing  the  imprisoned  constable, 
McGowan  and  his  myrmidons  returned  to  the  bar.  On  the  next  day 
Justice  Whannell  was  arraigned  before  Justice  Perrier  for  contempt,  and, 
being  found  guilty,  a fine  of  $50  was  imposed.  Public  meetings  were  held 
at  Yale  and  at  Hill’s  Bar,  at  which  the  conduct  of  each  magistrate  was 
approved  by  his  constituency. 

The  one  important  factor  in  the  incident  was  the  presence  at 
Hill’s  Bar  of  Ned  McGowan,  a notorious  “bad  man”  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  had  fled  from  that  state  to  escape  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee. McGowan  had  led  the  posse  sent  out  by  Judge  Perrier  to 
apprehend  Judge  Whannell,  and  it  was  feared  that  he  might  give 
trouble  to  the  authorities.  So  far  his  conduct  had  been  perfectly 
regular,  but  Moody  viewed  him  with  suspicion.  A few  days  later 
McGowan  justified  these  suspicions  by  committing  an  “unprovoked 
assault”  upon  Dr.  Fifer,  a former  member  of  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee of  California  of  1856.  Since  nearly  all  the  miners  at  Hill’s 
Bar  were  ex-Californians,  it  may  be  understood  that  the  ani- 
mosities of  Californian  politics  had  been  brought  north  into  British 
Columbia. 

Moody  feared  that  McGowan’s  friends  might  organize  a serious 
outbreak,  and  secretly  sent  Lieutenant  Mayne  to  Hope  with  orders 
that  the  Engineers  be  sent  from  Hope  to  Yale  and  that  the  Marines 
and  blue-jackets  come  up  at  once  from  Langley.  The  next  morning 
Captain  Grant  and  the  Engineers  were  at  Yale.  This  display  of 
force  was  sufficient,  for  by  the  time  Mayne  got  back  to  Hope  with 
the  Marines  and  blue-jackets  orders  had  arrived  from  Moody  that 
only  the  Marines  need  advance  to  Yale.  McGowan,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  apologized  and  had  surrendered  himself  to  justice. 
Moody  was  appeased,  and  Judge  Begbie  imposed  a fine.  The  whole 
affair  was  terminated  by  McGowan  inviting  Judge  Begbie  and 
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Lieutenant  Mayne  to  lunch  with  him  when  they  visited  Hill’s  Bar 

/ext  day.1  So  ended  “Ned  McGowan’s  War.” 

This  comedy,  although  it  did  not  lack  its  serious  side,  was  not 
without  its  bearing  on  the  early  history  of  British  Columbia.  It 
showed  the  miners,  among  whom  there  was,  undoubtedly,  a lawless 
element,  that  Governor  Douglas  and  his  subordinates  were  de- 
termined to  uphold  law  and  order  in  the  Gold  Colony.  The  rapidity 
with  which  Douglas  had  obtained  the  services  of  the  Marines  and 
blue-jackets  and  also  Colonel  Moody’s  prompt  action  in  rushing 
the  Engineers  from  Langley  to  Hope  made  a great  impression  on  the 
goldseekers.  British  Columbia  was  not  to  be  a second  California 
in  the  sense  that  the  miners  could  conduct  themselves  as  they 
pleased  and  defy  constituted  authority.  J 

Amor  De  Cosmos,  that  constant  but  not  always  consistent 
opponent  of  Governor  Douglas,  did  not  overlook  the  opportunity 
to  call  attention  to  the  incompetency  of  the  two  justices  Whannell 
and  Perrier.  In  the  British  Colonist  for  February  5,  1859,  the 
following  sentences  occur: 

The  Whannell-Perrier  war  is  over.  The  glory  being  won, — the  bills 
have  now  to  be  paid,  to  the  tune  of  10,000  dollars.  British  Columbia  must 
feel  pleased  with  her  first  war, — so  cheap — all  for  nothing.  It  is  hoped 
it  will  prove  a grave  lesson  to  avoid  the  appointment  of  incompetent 
persons.  The  picked  officials  all  along  have  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
country.  . . 

During  the  spring  of  1859  De  Cosmos  continually  attacked 
Governor  Douglas  and  his  administration  in  the  columns  of  the 
British  Colonist.  He  claimed  that  the  colony  of  Vancouver  Island 
was  governed  by  a “Family-Company-Compact”,  and  gave  a list 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  and  ofTFi'e  Legislative  Assembly, 
including  also  certain  other  officials  of  the  colony,  in  order  to  prove 
his  point.  Having  set  forth  these  statistics  De  Cosmos  thus  con- 
tinues to  draw  his  conclusions:2 

From  this  schedule,  it  will  be  perceived  that  out  of  nineteen,  com- 
posing the  principal  officers  of  the  colony,  only  four  or  five  are  free  from 

^layne,  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island , p.  70.  Mayne  was  most 
favourably  impressed  with  McGowan,  who  seems  none  the  less  to  have  been  a 
thorough  rogue. 

2 British  Colonist,  February  12,  1859,  Vol.  I,  No.  10. 
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Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  influence:  the  remainder  are  more  or  less  de- 
voted to  the  Family-Company-Compact.  Now  taking  the  most  favorable 
view  of  our  officials — supposing  they  are  all  honest  and  competent  gentle- 
men, and  incapable  of  turning  the  government  into  an  engine  for  private 
aggrandisement — still  suspicion,  dissatisfaction,  and  doubt  of  the  proper 
management  of  public  affairs  would  exist  among  the  majority  of  our 
citizens — and  consequently  agitation  and  party  would  be  raised,  and  the 
people  would  be  engaged  in  fighting  men  instead  of  measures.  No  real 
lover  of  his  country,  could  desire  such  a state  of  public  feeling — and  every 
man  possessing  a particle  of  true  patriotism  would  not  suffer  for  a moment 
the  interests  of  individuals  to  conflict  with  the  public  weal — and  retard 
the  progress  of  our  infant  colony.  Taking  then  for  granted  that  an  honest 
Family-Compact,  monopolizing  the  government,  would  injure  instead  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  country — and  any  man  of  experience  will 
clearly  see  this — let  us  then  inquire:  Does  the  Family-Company-Compact 
cf  Vancouver’s  Island  tend  to  build  up  public  confidence,  and  promote  the 
harmony  and  prosperity  of  the  country?  We  emphatically  answer  No! 

De  Cosmos  then  proceeds  to  attack  Douglas  and  his  administra- 
tion as  follows:1 

Commencing  with  His  Excellency  Gov(ernor)  Douglas,  we  find  that 
his  administration  of  public  affairs  prior  to  the  late  immigration,  has  been 
productive  of  dissatisfaction,  of  disunion,  of  want  of  full  confidence  in  the 
capability  of  our  Supreme  Court  to  render  a decision  in  accordance  with 
English  law  and  usages — and  that  the  settlement  of  the  colony — which 
was  the  principal  and  only  purpose  for  which  the  grant  of  the  Island  was 
given  to  the  Company — was  retarded  in  order  to  keep  a mere  trading 
post  of  the  H.B.  Co.  Since  the  discovery  of  gold,  the  government  has 
been  used  as  an  engine  to  aggrandise  the  Family-Company-Compact,  at 
the  expense  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Colonial  Surveyor,  at  the  instigation  of 
His  Excellency,  has  been  a mere  land  broker  of  the  Company.  Instead 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  demand  for  lands  in  the  Saanitch,  Cowitchen, 
etc.,  to  settle  them  with  thrifty  farmers,  he  has  been  engaged  principally 
in  selling  the  private  property  of  the  Company.  The  same  principal  [sic] 
is  still  carried  out,  and  the  rights  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  in  British 
Columbia,  have  been  ignored  and  Victoria  has  been  made  her  Port  of 
Entry  in  order  to  benefit  his  own  interests,  his  family,  and  the  Company’s. 
If  these  reasons  and  a multitude  of  others,  are  not  sufficient  to  induce 
every  Briton  and  British  American — in  whose  bosoms  burn  a spark  of 
true  patriotism — to  denounce  the  course  of  this  member  of  our  family 
compact,  and  ask  for  a change,  we  know  not  what  would.  In  fact  we 
honestly  believe  that  the  man  who  will  not  ask  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
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to  remove  Gov(ernor)  Douglas,  is  a traitor  to  his  country,  and  unworthy 
of  her  protection — and  blind  to  his  own  interests. 

After  this  sweeping  denunciation  of  James  Douglas  and  all  his 
works,  the  worthy  editor  of  the  British  Colonist  then  attacks  Chief 
Justice  David  Cameron  as  utterly  incompetent,  and  demands  his 
removal.  Having  thus  easily  disposed  of  the  chief  justice,  De 
Cosmos  deals  with  the  Council  of  Vancouver  Island: 

The  Legislative  Council  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  compact.  The 
immediate  introduction  of  independent  gentlemen  into  that  branch  of  the 
public  service  is  demanded.  It  does  not  represent  the  conservative  feeling 
of  the  people,  nor  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  To  sum 
up  the  whole  matter,  the  people  have  no  confidence  in  it,  as  to  its  capacity 
to  legislate  independently,  impartially,  and  for  the  good  of  the  country — 
and  is  equivalent  to  a mockery  of  an  Upper  House. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  alone  received  faint  praise; 

With  all  its  sins  of  omission  and  commission  our  House  of  Assembly 
to-day  is  the  best  served  department  of  the  colony;  and  in  saying  this 
perhaps  no  very  great  compliment  is  paid  to  it.  Latterly,  however — 
though  with  a few  exceptions  chiefly  under  Compact  influence — it  has 
shown  a disposition  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  majority  of  its 
members  in  a new  house,  with  an  addition  raising  the  number  to  about 
twenty,  would  tend  to  the  harmony  and  prosperity  of  the  colony;  but  to 
allow  the  present  house  to  exist  longer,  public  feeling  would  be  misrepre- 
sented, and  our  new,  varied,  and  important  interests  would  suffer  from 
not  receiving  due  and  timely  consideration.  The  sooner  it  is  dissolved, 
and  a new  house  ordered,  the  sooner  will  the  Family-Company-Compact 
cease  to  monopolize  the  government  for  individual  aggrandizement  to  the 
cost  to  the  country. 

Such  was  the  indictment  of  Amor  De  Cosmos.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  it  was  a strong  one,  but  at  the  same  time  not  alto- 
gether just.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  Vancouver  Island  and  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
were  old  Hudson’s  Bay  men,  or  were  still  in  the  service  of  the  Great 
Company.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  until  1858  there 
were  few  independent  colonists  on  Vancouver  Island  and  that  the 
first  assembly,  elected  in  1856,  was  still  sitting  when  De  Cosmos 
wrote  this  leading  article  in  1859. 

De  Cosmos  was  undoubtedly  able,  but  he  lost  much  of  his 
influence  by  the  vehemence  of  his  language.  His  style  was  flowery 
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and  verbose.  Probably  men  of  that  day  did  not  object  as  much  to 
“rhetoric”  and  “long-windedness”  as  we  do  to-day,  still,  although 
he  had  political  ambitions  and  was  eventually  elected  to  the 
assembly,  and  later  to  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons, 
Amor  De  Cosmos  was  not,  in  1859,  a great  popular  tribune 
denouncing  a tyrannical  governor.  Douglas,  on  his  part,  seems  to 
have  disregarded  De  Cosmos’s  onslaughts,  but  from  a passage  in 
one  of  his  letters  it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  at  all  displeased  with 
the  result  of  the  1860  elections  when  the  “De  Cosmos  faction,” 
as  he  terms  it,  was  completely  defeated  at  the  polls.1  In  an 
undated  letter,  apparently  composed  early  in  January,  1860,  Doug- 
las writing  on  election  day  had  predicted  the  probable  return  of 
De  Cosmos,  but  had  called  attention  to  the  “continued  roasting” 
the  latter  had  received  from  the  wits  of  Victoria.2  But  on  this 
occasion  the  “Lover  of  the  World”  went  down  to  defeat,  beaten  he 
claimed  “by  the  combined  influence  of  the  existing  government 
and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.”3 

But  Amor  De  Cosmos  was  not  the  only  critic  of  the  governor’s 
actions.  In  the  spring  of  1859  Douglas  decided  to  remove  the 
government  buildings  to  the  south  shore  of  James  Bay,  away  from 
the  main  portion  of  the  town  of  Victoria.  Protests  were  raised 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  on  May  4,  James  Yates  moved 
the  following  resolution:4 

That  as  His  Excellency  the  Governor  has  determined  on  removing 
some  of  the  Government  Offices  from  a central  position  of  the  town  to 
the  south  end  of  it,  as  well  as  having  a bridge  constructed  800  feet  in  length, 

Douglas  to  J.  D.  Pemberton,  April  23,  1860,  in  Governor's  Private  Official 
Letter  Book. 

2Ibid.  “Cary  is  likely  to  be  returned  and  probably  de  Cosmos.  The  last 
has  been  sadly  bantered  of  late  by  the  wits  of  Victoria.  The  poor  fellow  is  said 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  continued  roasting  he  has  had.” 

3 British  Colonist,  January  10,  1860.  De  Cosmos  does  not  give  the  date  of 
the  election,  but  in  the  previous  issue  of  the  newspaper  on  January  7 he  had 
recorded  the  nomination  of  Cary,  Franklin  and  De  Cosmos  for  Victoria  Town. 
The  vote  on  polling  day  was  as  follows:  Cary,  137,  Franklin,  106,  and  De  Cosmos, 
91.  The  first  two  were  declared  elected. 

4House  of  Assembly  Returns,  Messages,  etc.  (MS.  in  British  Columbia 
Archives),  p.  51.  Yates’s  resolution  is  also  given  in  the  British  Colonist,  May  7, 
1859. 
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leading  thereto,  the  erection  of  which  and  removal  of  Government  Offices 
has  been  brought  before  the  people  for  their  consent;  therefore  this  House 
protests  against  the  action  adopted  by  His  Excellency  and  declares  the 
same  to  be  unconstitutional  and  a breach  of  privilege. 

Douglas  was  not  slow  in  taking  up  this  challenge,  and  in  a long 
communication  set  forth  the  reasons  for  his  action.  He  announced 
that  he  had  resorted  to  the  measure  because  offices  had  not  been 
provided  by  the  colony,  and  because  they  were  pressingly  needed 
for  the  public  service.  He  had  selected  the  south  side  of  Victoria 
harbour  for  the  site  of  the  new  buildings  “on  account  of  its  being 
airy,  spacious,  and  convenient,  and  acquired  without  expense, 
while  by  isolation  it  is  in  a great  measure  secured  against  the 
danger  of  a conflagration,  and  because  it  is  impossible  to  procure 
a site  of  extent  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
without  incurring  an  enormous  outlay  of  money.”1 

The  governor  then  made  his  position  regarding  the  assembly 
even  clearer  in  the  following  pointed  paragraphs:2 

I did  not  think  it  necessary  to  consult  the  House  concerning  the 
erection  of  those  buildings  for  the  reason  that  the  House  was  not  called 
upon  to  defray  their  cost,  and  because  the  House  has  on  all  occasions 
declined  to  take  any  responsibility  in  such  purely  executive  matters,  or 
with  one  exception  to  provide  funds  for  any  Colonial  improvement  what- 
ever. 

Thus  the  support  and  maintenance  of  places  for  public  worship; — 
of  the  Colonial  School;  the  salaries  of  the  clergymen  and  teachers;  the 
construction  of  roads;  the  erection  of  the  Police  Court;  of  the  Custom 
House,  and  other  public  edifices;  the  establishment  of  a Police  Force; 
the  administration  of  Justice  and  all  other  measures  providing  for  the 
public  safety  and  convenience  have  been  thrown  entirely  upon  my  hands 
without  any  pecuniary  aid  or  assistance  whatever  from  the  House  of 
Assembly. 

I will  remind  the  House  of  Assembly  of  their  reply  to  a message  from 
me  dated  on  the  9th  of  August  last,  representing  the  insufficiency  of  the 


1House  of  Assembly,  Returns,  Messages,  etc.,  p.  52.  The  site  chosen  was  an 
a government  reserve,  and  was,  therefore,  “obtained  without  expense.”  It  was, 
moreover,  situated  close  to  James  Douglas’s  residence,  a fact  which  did  not 
escape  Douglas’s  critics.  Land  on  Yates  Street,  in  the  heart  of  Victoria  Town, 
was  then  selling  at  £21  a front  foot,  {ibid.,  p.  54). 

'Ibid.,  pp.  52-53. 
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Public  Jail,  and  requesting  their  aid  in  providing  better  prison  accommoda- 
tion, and  for  the  erection  of  a Hospital  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  sick. 
The  House  on  that,  as  on  other  occasions,  did  not  grant  the  desired  aid, 
and  then  the  entire  onus  of  erecting  such  buildings  rested  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive. 

On  this  occasion  Douglas  had  made  a demand  on  the  agent  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  the  “proprietors  of  Vancouver’s 
Island,”  for  the  necessary  funds,  and  he  agreed  to  defray  all  the 
expense  of  erecting  the  buildings.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
needed  for  its  own  use  two  buildings,  belonging  to  the  company, 
which  had  up  till  then  been  used  as  government  offices.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  Douglas  had  decided  to  move  the  public  offices  of 
the  colony  to  the  new  site  across  James  Bay. 

To  connect  the  new  offices  with  the  centre  of  the  town  it  was 
necessary  to  construct  a bridge  over  James  Bay.  In  his  resolution 
of  censure,  Yates  had  objected  to  the  building  of  this  bridge. 
Douglas  vigorously  defended  the  erection  of  the  bridge,  and 
showed  that  its  cost  ($3,500,  or  about  £700)  was  not  more  than 
“the  value  of  half  a building  lot  in  the  centre  of  the  town.1 

The  conclusion  of  the  governor’s  long  message  to  the  House  of 
Assembly  showed  his  determination  to  conduct  the  administration 
of  the  colony  as  he  thought  best  and  not  to  be  influenced  by  the 
adverse  criticisms  of  the  members  of  the  assembly.  It  is  worth 
quoting  in  full:2 

I have  further  to  observe  that  no  part  of  the  expense  of  those  buildings 
has  been  provided  for  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  or  out  of  any  monies 
which  have  been  raised  by  their  means;  the  whole  cost  being  in  the  first 
place  provided  for  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  having  ultimately 
to  be  borne  by  the  Crown;  therefore  the  whole  establishment  will  remain 
the  property  of  the  Crown  till  otherwise  disposed  of. 

I should  further  remark  for  the  information  of  the  House,  that  the 
Crown  may  lawfully  construct  Bridges,  in  any  situation  where  they  do  not 
interfere  with  private  rights,  and  are  conducive  to  Public  convenience; 
and  I presume  the  House  is  not  disposed  to  question  that  right. 

Disclaiming  any  intention  and  assuming  no  right  to  question  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  privileges,  I have 
entered  into  the  explanations  herein  given,  to  prove  that  the  course  I have 
in  this  case  persued,  was  dictated  by  necessity — implies  no  discourtesy 


lIbid.,  p.  55. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  55-56. 
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to  the  House — was  founded  on  precedent,  violates  no  constitutional  law, 
and  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  to  be  of  great  public  advantage. 

It  is  clear  that,  although  Douglas  was  careful  not  to  interfere 
with  the  recognized  privileges  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  he  took 
a very  high  view  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  as  enjoyed  by 
Her  Majesty’s  representative,  the  governor  of  Vancouver  Island. 
He  was,  in  a sense,  a constitutional  monarch,  and  was  responsible 
to  Downing  Street  for  his  actions,  but  he  was  not  accountable  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Vancouver  Island  for  any 
matter  which  did  not  directly  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
body.  In  a word,  Vancouver  Island  possessed  representative,  but 
not  responsible  government. 

Downing  Street,  however,  did  hold  Douglas  accountable  for  his 
actions.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  did  not  approve  of  his  attitude 
towards  the  House  of  Assembly  in  the  matter  of  the  new  buildings 
and  especially  took  exception  to  the  governor’s  statement  that  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  would  defray  the  expenses  of  construction. 
The  following  sentences  from  the  duke’s  letter  of  July  12,  1859,  will 
make  this  clear:1 

From  your  message  of  the  7th  [of  May]  respecting  the  erecting  of 
certain  buildings  required  for  the  Public  offices  of  the  Colony,  it  would 
seem  that  you  informed  the  House  of  Assembly  that  the  people  of  the 
Island  were  not  to  defray  the  cost  of  these  buildings  and  that  the  Agent 
of  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company  had  agreed  to  defray  the  whole  of  the 
expense. 

I am  at  a loss  to  understand  the  grounds  of  these  proceedings.  Both 
you  and  the  Agent  of  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company  must  have  been  fully 
aware  that  the  license  to  the  Company  was  about  to  terminate  on  the 
19th  of  May;  that  on  that  event  Her  Majesty’s  Government  had  the  power 
to  repurchase  the  Island,  “in  consideration  of  sums  expended  by  the 
Company  and  the  value  of  their  Establishments’’,  and  you  were  directed 
by  Mr.  Labouchere,  as  long  ago  as  February,  1856,  to  send  home  in 
anticipation  of  that  event,  the  necessary  accounts  of  what  was  due. 

The  Company  were  warned  in  January  1858,  that  this  power  of  re- 
purchase would  be  exercised;  and  there  has  been  since  a long  correspond- 
ence, not  yet  terminated,  between  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and  the 
Company  as  to  the  adjustment  of  accounts. 

You  cannot  therefore  have  expected,  when  incurring  this  expense 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  termination  of  the  license,  that  any  portion  of  the 


Newcastle  to  Douglas,  July  12,  1859  (Canadian  Archives,  G.  336,  pp.  1-7). 
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expense  would  be  ultimately  defrayed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government; 
and  if  there  has  been  any  mistake  on  this  point,  I must  direct  you  to  cease 
at  once  all  further  expenditure  on  these  buildings  or  other  public  works, 
except  such  as  may  be  incurred  with  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of 
Vancouvers  Island. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  later  forwarded  to  Douglas  a copy  of  a 
letter  which  he  had  just  received  from  H.  H.  Berens,  governor  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  in  which  Berens  stated  that  the 
Company,  as  soon  as  it  received  a hint  that  the  British  government 
was  intending  to  repurchase  Vancouver  Island  “strongly  impressed 
upon  the  Governor,  so  far  as  the  connection  of  the  Company  with 
him  enabled  them  to  do  so,  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  greatest 
caution  in  the  Government  expenditure,  with  a view  of  restricting 
the  advances  which  the  Company  felt  themselves  bound  to  make 
to  what  was  actually  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Govern- 
ment.”1 

Berens  then  threw  the  blame  on  Douglas  in  the  following 
sentences,  at  the  same  time  carefully  shielding  Dallas  from  any 
censure  for  his  part  in  the  affair: 

Your  Grace  must  be  aware  that  the  officers  conducting  the  Monetary 
and  Commercial  affairs  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  the  Colony  can 
only  look  to  the  Governor  representing  the  Home  Government  as  the 
party  to  determine  what  disbursements  are  required  for  the  wants  of  the 
Government,  and  if  the  Governor  deemed  it  necessary  that  certain  Build- 
ings should  be  erected  for  Government  purposes,  it  would  not  be  the 
business  of  the  Officers  of  this  Company  to  express  any  judgment  upon 
the  resolution  he  might  arrive  at — Nor  would  they,  under  such  circum- 
stances, feel  themselves  justified  in  withholding  the  funds  that  might  be 
required  for  carrying  out  the  Governor’s  demands.  This  Company  have 
no  means  of  knowing  what  passes  between  the  Governor  and  the  Colonial 
Office — They  can  only  presume  he  acts  under  instructions  from  the  Home 
Government. 

Douglas  was  thus  left  to  shoulder  the  whole  responsibility  for  the 
construction  of  the  government  buildings.  He  apparently  did  so 
cheerfully  enough,  knowing  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  the  money 
advanced  by  the  agent  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  on  Vancouver 
Island  would,  in  the  end,  be  paid  back  when  the  final  adjustments 


Kerens  to  Newcastle,  July  19,  1859  {ibid.,  pp.  61-65). 
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were  made  between  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  Her  Majesty’s 
government.  / 

During  the  Fraser  River  gold  rush,  an  American,  John  Nugent, 
had  arrived  at  Victoria  as  “Special  Agent  of  the  United  States.” 
Nugent,  though  doubtless  well-meaning,  was  by  nature  a stirrer-up 
of  strife.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  colony  when  he  addressed 
a letter  to  Governor  Douglas  complaining  that  there  were  six 
American  citizens  in  prison  awaiting  trial,  and  that  they  were 
denied  the  benefit  of  counsel  because  no  member  of  the  American 
bar  was  permitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Vancouver  Island. 
The  only  practitioner  in  the  colony,  Nugent  claimed,  was  the  crown 
solicitor.  Nugent  requested  that  members  of  the  American  bar, 
resident  in  Victoria,  be  permitted  to  defend  the  accused. 

Douglas  replied  to  Nugent  in  a letter  written  by  Richard 
Golledge,  the  governor’s  private  secretary,  in  which  he  stated  that 
he  would  discuss  the  matter  with  the  law  officers  of  the  crown.  In 
a later  letter,  also  signed  by  Golledge,  Douglas  informed  Nugent 
that  the  opinion  of  the  crown  solicitor  was  that  Americans  were 
not  permitted  to  appear  as  counsel.  Nugent  was  provoked  at  his 
failure,  and  hurt  that  Douglas  did  not  deign  to  write  to  him  per- 
sonally, but  employed  his  private  secretary  to  do  so.  He  called 
Douglas’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  secretary  signed  the  letters. 
Douglas  replied  that  it  was  customary,  and  that  no  disrespect  was 
intended.  Then  Nugent  undertook  to  teach  the  governor  a lesson 
in  etiquette,  and  penned  the  following  remarkable  effusion  i1 

Sir, 

In  my  note  of  the  third  of  the  present  month,  I had  the  honor  to  call 
your  attention  to  what  I conceived  to  be  a mistake  made  by  your  secretary 
in  signing  your  two  communications  of  the  8th  and  13th  ultimo,  respect- 
ively, with  his  own  name.  In  a verbal  conversation  had  with  your  ex- 
cellency on  the  day  on  which  your  last  note  was  dated,  I intimated  that 
I could  not  receive  communications  on  matters  connected  with  my  agency 
through  the  medium  of  your  private  secretary,  that  gentlemen  being  to 
me  officially  unknown.  Since  then,  I have  received  another  note  dated 
November  9,  1858,  doubtless  dictated  by  your  excellency,  but  signed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  two  preceding. 


:Nugent  to  Douglas,  November  12,  1858,  in  Ex.  Doc.  29,  35th  Congress, 
2d.  Session,  pp.  28-29. 
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Not  having  been  made  aware  by  my  government,  of  any  circumstance 
giving  your  excellency  the  prerogative  of  corresponding  with  me  at  second 
hand,  and  only  through  a third  party,  I regret  to  inform  you  that  I cannot 
take  notice  of  the  contents  of  your  communication  of  the  9th  instant; 
and  further,  that  all  written  correspondence  must  cease  between  us  with 
this  note.  I am  urged  to  this  step  by  a sense  of  duty  alone;  and  although 
I would  undoubtedly  be  justified  by  the  rules  of  that  diplomatic  eti- 
quette to  which  you  appeal,  in  returning  your  last  communication,  I refrain 
from  so  doing,  because  it  is  my  desire  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  hardness 
or  unkindness;  because  I am  willing  to  attribute  your  excellency’s  course 
to  a want  of  conversance  with  such  matters,  rather  than  to  uncivil  in- 
tention; and  because,  in  obedience  to  the  spirit  of  my  instructions,  I am 
anxious  to  maintain,  to  the  end,  the  amicable  relations  that  have  hitherto 
subsisted  between  your  excellency  and  myself. 

Lest  my  official  duties  should  not  afford  me  leisure  to  call  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  my  respects  to  your  excellency  previous  to  my  departure, 
I avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  bid  you  farewell. 

I have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(, Sgd.)  John  Nugent 

The  "Special  Envoy  of  the  United  States”  did  not  remain  long 
in  Victoria  after  writing  this  final  epistle.  Early  in  1859  he  wrote 
a long  report  on  his  mission  to  President  Buchanan.  This  docu- 
ment is  dated,  "Washington,  D.C.,  January  8,  1859.”  On  January 
29  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitted  the  report,  as 
requested,  to  the  Senate.  Two  days  later  the  Senate  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  On  February  17, 
1859,  the  Senate  ordered  the  report  and  accompanying  documents 
to  be  printed.  So  it  may  be  seen  that  American  attention  was 
directed  during  the  spring  of  1859  to  the  affairs  of  the  two  British 
colonies  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Nugent  incident  was,  in  a sense, 
merely  a forerunner  of  the  San  Juan  crisis  of  1859. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1859,  incidents  occurred  on  San  Juan 
Island  which  caused  Douglas,  for  a brief  period,  to  play  a part 
upon  the  state  of  international  politics.  It  will  be  remembered 
from  a former  chapter  that  American  settlers  had  come  to  San  Juan 
Islands,  or  the  Haro  Archipelago,  and  there  had  established  them- 
selves. At  the  same  time  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  maintained 
a post  on  San  Juan  and  possessed  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  It  so 
happened  that  one  American  settler,  Lyman  A.  Cutler  by  name, 
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had  a garden  of  which  he  was  quite  naturally  proud,  and  that  a pig 
belonging  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  visited  that  garden,  and, 
after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  demolished  it.  Cutler,  enraged,  shot 
the  pig.  The  agent  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  Griffin,  claimed 
$100  damages  from  Cutler.  Alexander  Grant  Dallas,  son-in-law 
of  Governor  Douglas,  along  with  Dr.  W.  F.  Tolmie  and  Donald 
Fraser,  a member  of  the  Council  of  Vancouver  Island,  arrived  next 
day.  What  then  took  place  is  none  too  clear.  There  are  two 
versions,  one  American  and  the  other  British.  According  to  the 
American  story,  Dallas  and  his  companions  ordered  Cutler  to  pay 
the  $100,  or  else  be  taken  to  Victoria  for  trial.  At  the  same  time 
Dallas  claimed  the  island  as  British  territory.  The  British  version 
is  that  these  gentlemen  “merely  remonstrated  with  Cutler  and  that, 
in  reply,  he  stated  he  would  shoot  any  other  of  the  company’s 
animals  that  trespassed  upon  his  land.”1 

The  American  officer  then  in  charge  of  the  Military  Department 
of  Oregon  was  General  William  S.  Harney,  “a  Southern  fire-eater.”2 
He  saw  an  opportunity  of  settling  the  question  of  ownership,  and 
laid  his  plans  accordingly.  First  of  all  he  visited  Victoria,  where 
he  had  a friendly  interview  with  Douglas,  in  which  he  gave  the 
governor  no  hint  of  his  warlike  intentions.  Then  he  called  at  San 
Juan,  where  he  obtained  the  American  version  of  the  episode  of  the 
pig  from  the  United  States  inspector  of  customs.  According  to 
Harney’s  own  account,  he  left  Victoria  on  the  morning  of  July  9, 
and  as  San  Juan  is  plainly  visible  from  Victoria  on  a clear  day,  he 
must  have  arrived  at  that  island  not  later  than  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day.  Harney  then  returned  to  Fort  Vancouver,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Department  of  Oregon,  and  from  that  post  on  July 
18  he  issued  orders  to  Captain  George  Pickett,3  commanding 
Company  “D”  of  the  9th  Infantry,  to  occupy  San  Juan.  Pickett 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Bellingham  on  Puget  Sound.  In  his  in- 
structions to  Pickett,  Harney  stated  that  he  had  two  objects  in 

1Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  Vol.  II,  p.  310. 

2 Ibid. 

3Pickett  led  the  famous  and  futile  Confederate  cavalry  charge  against  the 
Federals  at  Gettysburg,  July  3,  1863,  cf.  J.  K.  Hosmer,  The  American  Civil  War, 
(New  York,  1913),  Vol.  I,  pp.  299-302. 
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view:  to  protect  the  American  citizens  on  San  Juan  from  the 
“northern  Indians  of  British  Columbia  and  the  Russian  pos- 
sessions,” and  also  “to  resist  all  attempts  at  interference  by  the 
British  authorities  residing  on  Vancouver’s  Island,  by  intimidation 
or  force”  with  the  rights  of  the  Americans  on  the  island.1 

On  July  27,  1859,  Captain  Pickett  with  sixty  men  occupied  San 
Juan.  This  was  a month  after  the  incident  of  the  pig  and,  as 
Judge  Howay  has  pointed  out,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had 
taken  no  steps  towards  prosecuting  Cutler.  So  it  must  be  inferred 
that  Harney’s  real  motive  was,  “by  virtue  of  possession,  to  solve 
the  doubtful  point  of  ownership,  either  directly  or  through  the 
Boundary  Commission.”2 

News  of  Pickett’s  landing  soon  reached  Victoria,  and  on  July 
29,  Douglas  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Captain  de  Courcey, 
the  senior  naval  officer  at  Esquimalt.3 
Sir, 

Having  received  positive  information  that  a body  of  soldiers  belonging 
to  the  United  States  of  North  America  have  been  landed  upon  the  island 
of  San  Juan  and  have  usurped  an  armed  occupation  of  the  same,  and 
having  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  purposed  to  augment  that  body  by 
landing  other  armed  forces,  I have  to  call  upon  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen  to  assist  me  to  prevent  this  occupation  of  Territory  which  is  re- 
garded as  a dependency  of  this  Government,  and  I beg  you  will  immediately 
despatch  a powerful  Vessel  of  War  to  San  Juan,  and  will  instruct  the 
officer  in  command  to  prevent  the  landing  of  any  further  armed  parties  of 
United  States  soldiers  for  the  purposes  of  occupation,  and  also  the  erection 
of  fortifications  of  any  description  by  the  party  already  on  the  island. 

I have  &c. 

(Sgd.)  James  Douglas 

On  the  same  day,  July  29,  Douglas  wrote  a second  letter  to  de 
Courcy,  in  which  he  states  his  position  even  more  clearly:4 

General  Harney  to  Captain  Pickett,  Fort  Vancouver,  W.T.  July  18,  1859, 
in  Affairs  in  Oregon,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  65.  36th  Congress  (House  of  Representatives), 
p.  9.  Harney’s  account  of  his  visit  to  San  Juan  is  given  in  his  despatch  to  General 
Scott  on  p.  10.  It  is  very  biased  and  inaccurate. 

2Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia , Vol.  II,  p.  312.  Captain  Prevost, 
one  of  the  British  commissioners  did  appeal  to  the  American  commissioner, 
Archibald  Campbell,  to  assist  him,  but  without  result. 

3 Vancouver  Island  Miscellaneous  Letter  Book  No.  2,  pp.  184-85,  (MS.  in 
B.C.  Archives). 

'Ibid.,  p.  186-S7. 
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Sir, 

With  reference  to  my  letter  of  this  date  making  requisition  upon  you 
for  assistance  to  prevent  aggressions  by  armed  parties  upon  the  territories 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  I deem  it  right  to  explain  to  you,  that  I do  not 
desire  the  force  you  are  about  to  despatch  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
such  persons  as  may  actually  be  landed  upon  the  Island  of  .San  Juan  except 
in  the  single  case  mentioned  in  my  aforesaid  letter,  of  throwing  up  Forti- 
fications or  erecting  Military  works;  the  only  action  that  I wish  to  proceed 
from  the  officer  commanding  the  Ships  you  may  detach,  is  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  armed  men  to  take  possession  of  the  territory  as  aforesaid. 

2.  The  parties  actually  landed  upon  the  island  will  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Civil  Power,  and  if  resistance  be  shown  to  the  execution  of  any 
civil  process  the  Magistrate  will  call  upon  all  subjects  of  Her  Majesty, 
Civil,  Military,  or  Naval  to  render  him  such  assistance  as  may  enable  him 
to  carry  out  the  law,  and  in  this  case  I request  you  will  instruct  the  officer 
in  command  to  render  every  assistance  in  his  power,  but  always  remem- 
bering that  in  such  case  no  action  is  to  proceed  from  him  except  by  direct 
requisition  from  the  Civil  power. 

3.  Mr.  Cary  the  Attorney  General  of  British  Columbia  is  about  to  be 
dispatched  to  San  Juan  and  as  he  will  counsel  the  resident  magistrate  there 
need  be  little  fear  as  to  the  legality  of  the  action  that  functionary  may  take. 

I have  &c. 

(Sgd.)  J.  D. 

Douglas  also  wrote  to  Captain  Prevost  of  the  Boundary  Com- 
mission stating  that  he  conceived  it  to  be  “a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance”  that  Prevost  “should  immediately  enter  into  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Campbell  the  United  States  Boundary 
Commissioner  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  from  him  if  such 
occupation  has  taken  place  with  his  previous  cognisance  or  by 
instructions  from  his  Government.”1  Prevost  was  also  requested 
to  “enquire  whether  he  has  received  information  of  the  settlement 
of  the  water  boundary  south  of  the  49  parallel  of  Nth  Latitude.” 
In  case  Campbell  had  received  no  such  information,  Douglas 
suggested  that  Prevost  “urge  him  to  use  his  influence  as  Com- 
missioner with  the  Military  Authorities  of  Washington  Territory 
to  induce  them  to  refrain  from  any  course  which  may  lead  them  to 
acts  of  violence  or  disturb  the  amicable  relations  at  present  existing 
between  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
which  the  armed  occupation  of  the  island  of  San  Juan  may  provoke.” 


'Ibid.,  p.  190. 
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From  the  above  letters  and  extracts  it  is  evident  that  Douglas 
desired  to  prevent  any  outbreak  of  hostilities  on  the  island  of  San 
Juan.  But  he  was  determined  not  to  allow  the  American  troops 
to  erect  fortifications,  or  to  commit  any  hostile  acts.  The  civil 
authorities  were  to  deal  with  the  invaders,  but  the  presence  of 
British  naval  and  military  forces  would  materially  strengthen  the 
British  cause.  The  appeal  through  Captain  Prevost  to  Archibald 
Campbell,  the  American  Boundary  Commissioner,  was  highly 
significant.  Douglas  was  very  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the 
military  authorities  of  Washington  Territory  were  acting  under 
orders  from  the  national  capital,  or  whether  the  officer  commanding 
the  Department  of  Oregon  was  solely  responsible  for  the  landing 
on  San  Juan. 

But  the  governor  of  Vancouver  Island  was  by  no  means  ready 
to  abandon  the  British  claim  to  San  Juan,  and  on  August  2,  1859, 
he  issued  the  following  proclamation  protesting  against  the  Ameri- 
can occupation:1 

By  JAMES  DOUGLAS,  C.B.,  governor  and  commander-in-chief  in 
the  colony  of  Vancouver’s  Island  and  its  dependencies,  vice-admiral  of  the 
same,  &c. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  San  Juan  and  of  the  whole  of  the 
Haro  Archipelago,  has  always  been  undeviatingly  claimed  to  be  in  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain.  Therefore,  I,  James  Douglas,  do  hereby  formally 
and  solemnly,  protest  against  the  occupation  of  the  said  island,  or  any 
part  of  the  said  archipelago,  by  any  person  whatsoever,  for  or  on  behalf 
of  any  other  power,  hereby  protesting  and  declaring  that  the  sovereignty 
thereof  by  right  now  is,  and  always  hath  been,  in  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  and  her  predecessors,  Kings  of  Great  Britain. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Victoria,  Vancouver’s  Island,  on 

this  second  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine, 
[L.S.]  and  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign. 

(Sgd.)  James  Douglas 

Douglas  had  already  ordered  H.M.S.  Tribune , commanded  by 
Captain  Geoffrey  Phipps  Hornby,  to  proceed  to  San  Juan,  and  also 
instructed  Colonel  Moody  “to  embark  on  H.M.S.  Plumper  with  a 
detachment  of  the  Royal  Engineers  and  Royal  Marine  Light 
Infantry.”  Moody  gathered  a force  and  proceeded  to  the  scene 


xEx.  Doc.  65,  36th  Congress,  1st  Session,  p.  22. 
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of  the  trouble.  By  August  3,  it  was  evident  to  Captain  Pickett 
that  the  British  authorities  were  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  land 
superior  forces  on  San  Juan.  Three  ships  of  Her  Majesty’s  Navy, 
th£  Tribune , the  Plumper , and  the  Satellite,  were  lying  “in  a menac- 
ing attitude"  in  the  harbour  of  San  Juan.  Pickett  was  aware  that 
the  British  forces  were  so  superior  to  his  that  in  the  event  of 
hostilities  the  American  troops  would  be  “merely  a mouthful  to 
them,”1  but  he  put  on  a bold  front  and  stated  that  he  was  present 
by  order  of  his  commanding  general,  and  would  maintain  his 
position  if  possible. 

But  Captain  Hornby  showed  himself  unwilling  to  take  extreme 
measures  and  proposed  a parley.  After  an  exchange  of  letters 
Hornby,  accompanied  by  Captains  Prevost  and  Richards,  visited 
Pickett  at  his  camp  and  discussed  the  situation.  Hornby  proposed 
a joint  military  occupation  of  the  island,  until  replies  could  be 
received  from  the  British  and  the  American  governments.  During 
this  military  occupation  both  sides  should  withdraw  their  civil 
authorities  from  San  Juan  and  “the  commanding  officers  of  the 
forces  should  control  and  adjudicate  between  their  respective 
countrymen.”2  Pickett  refused  this  offer,  claiming  that  the 
United  States  government  had  already  settled  the  affair  with  Great 
Britain,  and  that  General  Harney  was  acting  under  instructions 
from  Washington.  The  British  officers  were  inclined  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  which  was  in  fact  absolutely  without 
foundation,  and,  on  the  best  construction,  was  merely  a dodge  on 
the  American’s  part  in  order  to  gain  time.3  But  Hornby  did  not 
land  his  troops. 

Hornby’s  actions  on  San  Juan  may  not  seem  at  first  sight  to 
coincide  with  the  instructions  he  had  received  from  Governor 
Douglas  “to  prevent  the  landing  of  United  States  troops  and  the 
erection  of  military  works  by  the  detachment  occupying  San  Juan.” 
But  it  is  evident  from  letters  written  to  him  by  Douglas,  on  August 
2,  that  more  moderate  counsels  were  prevailing  at  Victoria.  To 

'Ibid.,  p.  17. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  20. 

*Judge  Howay  characterizes  these  statements  as  “blunt  lies’'.  Howay  and 
Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  Vol.  II,  p.  313. 
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some  extent  the  governor  seems  to  have  been  overruled  by  Captain 
de  Courcy,  who  was  opposed  to  extreme  measures.  The  following 
letter  makes  this  clear:1 

2nd  August,  Victoria. 

Dear  Capt.  Hornby, 

Circumstances  beyond  my  power  and  too  various  for  explanation 
in  this  form,  compelled  me  to  consent  to  the  first  modification  of  your 
orders,  revoking  the  authority  given  you  to  prevent  the  landing  of  United 
States  Troops  and  the  erection  of  military  works  by  the  detachment 
occupying  San  Juan. 

When  the  Plumper  left  on  Sunday  morning  it  was  stated  that  the 
Plyades  should  join  you  the  following  day  at  San  Juan,  but  yesterday 
that  plan  was  abandoned  through  a suggestion  of  Captain  de  Courcy  who 
left  yesterday  in  the  Plyades  with  despatches  in  charge  of  Col.  Hawkins 
to  endeavour  to  catch  the  mail  steamer  of  the  5th  at  San  Francisco.  You 
are  therefore  the  Senior  Naval  officer  present,  and  as  such  I have  addressed 
you  in  my  instruction  of  this  day  with  reference  to  future  proceedings. 

I place  the  fullest  reliance  on  your  firmness,  temper  and  discretion, 
and  I trust  that  Captain  Pickett  will  be  reasonable  and  mitigate  as  much 
as  possible  the  evils  that  must  necessarily  arise  out  of  conflicting  juris- 
diction of  joint  occupation.  I hope  they  will  not  seek  to  force  a quarrel 
upon  us,  in  that  case  however  the  sin  will  rest  upon  their  own  heads. 
I have  written  to  De  Courcy  to  be  cautious  and  not  to  push  matters  in 
his  department  too  far. 

Wishing  you  well, 

Yours  truly 

{Signed)  James  Douglas 

In  another  letter  to  Hornby,  also  written  upon  August  2,  Douglas 
made  it  clear  that,  although  he  desired  to  “prevent  any  action  that 
would  lead  to  a collision  with  the  troops  of  the  United  States,” 
he  could  not  “without  sacrificing  the  honour  and  dignity  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  permit  these  troops  to  commit  any  act  of 
violence  as  against  the  persons  or  property  of  British  subjects  on 
the  island.”2  Nor  could  he  “abandon  the  island  to  a military 
occupation  and  a squatter  population  of  American  citizens.” 
Douglas  therefore  proposed  that  Hornby  should  “enter  into  a full 
and  frank  communication  with  the  officer  in  command  of  the  United 
Douglas  to  Hornby,  August  2,  1859,  in  Governor's  Private  Official  Letter- 

book. 

2Same  to  same,  same  date,  in  Vancouver  Island  Miscellaneous  Letter  Book , 

p.  196. 
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States  troops  with  a view  to  completing  arrangements  which  I am 
given  to  understand  he  is  most  anxious  to  do,  to  prevent  any 
interruption  of  the  friendly  relations  at  present  existing  between 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  and  that  of  the  United  States.”1 

Douglas  in  this  letter  sets  forth  the  following  reasons  for  landing 
a body  of  British  troops  on  San  Juan.2 

To  prevent  our  claim  to  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Island  being  in  any 
way  vitiated. 

To  maintain  the  National  honour  and  dignity. 

To  maintain  our  control  and  influence  over  the  Indian  Tribes. 

To  protect  British  subjects  and  property,  to  carry  out  any  action 
which  circumstances  may  hereafter  compel  me  to  take. 

The  governor  was  evidently  quite  ready  to  use  force  in  case  negotia“ 
tions  failed! 

Other  paragraphs  in  this  letter  show  that  Douglas  was  prepared 
to  accept  a joint  military  occupation  of  San  Juan  provided  that  the 
officers  in  command  preserved  friendly  relations.  He  was  even 
willing  to  withdraw  the  magistrate  he  had  appointed  "upon  a 
guarantee  that  the  Civil  Magistrate  of  the  United  States  should  be 
withdrawn  or  that  the  action  of  his  court  be  suspended,  under 
military  occupation  of  this  district.”3 

Rear  Admiral  R.  L.  Baynes,  C.B.,  commander  of  the  British 
Pacific  fleet,  next  arrived  on  the  scene.4  He  took  a common-sense 
position  and  “refused  to  go  to  war  over  the  shooting  of  a pig.” 
He  even  opposed  a joint  military  occupation  of  the  island  on  the 
ground  that  such  action  “would  complicate  the  boundary  question 
still  more,  by  evils  that  would  result  from  it.”  Later  Baynes  wrote 
to  Hornby  ordering  him  on  no  account  whatever  to  take  the  initia- 
tive against  the  Americans  on  San  Juan  “in  commencing  hostilities 
by  firing  on  them,  or  on  any  work  they  may  have  thrown  up.”5 6 
That  Douglas  was  none  too  pleased  at  the  policy  of  Admiral 

1Ibid.,  p.  197. 

*Ibid.,  pp.  197-98. 

3 1 bid. 

4Douglas  on  August  6,  acknowledges  receipt  of  Baynes's  despatch  of  August 

5,  announcing  his  arrival  at  Esquimalt. 

6Admiralty  despatches,  quoted  in  Fish,  The  Last  Phase  of  the  Oregon  Boun- 
dary Question , Oregon  Historical  Society’s  Quarterly,  Vol.  XXII,  (1921),  p.  42. 
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Baynes  is  evident  from  the  following  letter  marked  “Confidential” 
which  he  addressed  to  the  British  naval  commander  on  August  17  r1 

Sir, 

I have  duly  received  and  perused  with  much  attention  your  con- 
fidential letter  of  the  13  Inst  upon  the  subject  of  my  Communication  of 
the  2nd  Inst  to  Captn  Hornby  of  the  Tribune  and  acquainting  me  with 
the  reasons  which,  in  your  opinion — formed  after  mature  deliberation — 
lead  you  to  the  Conclusion  that  landing  of  a British  Force  upon  San  Juan 
would  have  been  attended  with  the  most  mischevious  consequences. 

2.  I have  carefully  considered  the  reasons  in  question,  but  you  must 
pardon  me  for  saying  that  they  fail  to  induce  me  to  change  my  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  advantages  arising  from  a passive  and  retrograde  policy. 

3.  The  course  of  action  that  I determined  upon  with  reference  to  the 
unjustifiable  occupation  of  San  Juan  by  a party  of  American  Soldiers  was 
founded  upon  my  long  experience  and  intimate  knowledge  of  American 
Character,  and  upon  the  clear  and  definite  instructions  I had  received  from 
Her  Majesty’s  Government,  to  treat  the  Islands  as  part  of  the  British 
Dominions,  to  warn  off  all  persons  who  may  attempt  to  assert  any  right 
of  occupancy  as  against  the  British  Dominions  in  the  Island  of  San  Juan, 
and  to  maintain  the  right  of  the  British  Crown  to  that  Island,  I firmly 
believe  that  had  measures  been  vigorously  carried  out,  no  bloodshed  would 
have  followed,  tranquility  would  now  exist,  and  we  should  not  be  placed 
in  the  complicated  and  humiliating  position  which  we  hold  to-day;  and 
which  by  no  means  insures  a continuance  of  quiet,  but  on  the  contrary, 
leaves  us  in  such  a position  that  unless  we  Submit  to  such  further  indigni- 
ties, and  adopt  such  compromising  measures  as  are  neither  necessitated 
by  circumstances  nor  are  compatible  with  National  honor  and  dignity, 
we  are  in  imminent  peril  of  being  forced  into  a collision  of  the  most  serious 
character.  The  Americans  have  Strengthened  their  position  have  fortified 
it  with  heavy  guns,  have  increased  their  force,  and  have  altogether  as- 
sumed such  an  attitude  that  we  could  scarcely  now  insure  a landing  with- 
out resistance  on  their  part. 

4.  My  letter  to  Captn.  Hornby  to  which  you  particularly  refer, 
and  from  the  views  contained  in  which  you  differ,  clearly  expressed  my 
earnest  desires  that  he  should  at  once  land  a British  Force  upon  the  Island. 

I acquainted  him  that  I Saw  no  surer  way  of  avoiding  a collision  than  by  a 
joint  Military  occupation  of  the  Island,  but  at  the  same  time  I impressed 
upon  him  my  anxiety  that  matters  should  be  so  arranged  that  no  cause 
for  offence  should  be  given  and  that  harmony  should  be  preserved. 

5.  Had  that  occupation  been  effected  as  I intended,  I feel  confident 
in  my  own  mind  that  no  further  reenforcements  of  American  Troops 

'Douglas  to  Baynes  August  17,  1859,  in  Vancouver  Island  Miscellaneous 
Letter  Book  No.  2,  p.  216-220. 
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would  have  been  placed  upon  the  Island,  no  guns  would  have  been  landed, 
no  fortifications  would  have  been  thrown  up,  and  all  the  action  in  the 
case  would  have  been  in  perfect  accordance  with  our  National  Character 
and  feeling. 

6.  I have  forwarded  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  Captn.  Hornby’s 
letter  in  which  he  states  his  reasons  for  not  landing  a body  of  British 
Troops,  and  I have  expressed  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  my  regret 
that  he  should  have  thought  fit  to  hesitate  in  following  the  course  I 
indicated. 

7.  I have  one  further  point  to  notice  in  your  letter.  You  assert 
your  belief  that  the  Indian  Tribes  would  be  inclined  to  prey  on  all  in- 
discriminately. You  are  perhaps  not  aware  of  the  intense  hatred  existing 
between  the  Indians  and  Americans.  The  Americans  do  not  understand 
the  Indian  Character  and  have  invariably  treated  that  people  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  arouse  their  worst  passions.  Three  years  ago  the  whole  of 
Washington  Territory  was  engaged  in  War  with  the  Indian  Tribes  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  were  prevented  from  overrunning  the 
Territory.  No  alarm,  however,  was  felt  at  Vancouver’s  Island,  and  a 
feeling  of  perfect  security  prevailed  everywhere  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  Indians  have  never  forgotten  the  occurrences  of  that  War,  and 
although  peace  was  eventually  made  with  them,  yet  but  very  recently  an 
Indian  Chief  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  conflict  was  hanged  in  Puget 
Sound  for  deeds  done  during  the  War;  and  the  Indians  to  this  day  never 
let  pass  an  opportunity  for  gratifying  their  favourite  passion  of  revenge. 
My  acquaintance  with  Indian  Character  is  of  many  years  Standing,  and 
from  personal  communication  with  them  I know  the  Estimation  in  which 
they  hold  Englishmen,  and  I know  their  appreciation  of  Americans.  If, 
tmhappily,  we  were  engaged  in  any  conflict  with  the  Americans,  I know 
I could  now  with  Confidence  rely  upon  Indian  assistance,  but  it  would 
be  a fearful  power  to  use,  and  one  to  which  I would  only  resort  in  the  very 
last  extremity.  Nothing  could  therefore  be  more  disastrous  than  any 
proceeding  on  our  part  which  would  lessen  the  prestige  we  now  hold, 
for  if  we  were  reduced  in  the  opinion  of  the  Indians  to  the  level  of  Americans 
it  would  then  be  more  than  probable  that  in  the  event  of  conflict  the 
Indians  would  prey  upon  both  parties  indiscriminately. 

I have  &c. 

{Signed)  James  Douglas 

To  Rear  Admiral 

R.  L.  Baynes,  C.B., 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

The  above  letter  sets  forth,  at  great  length,  Douglas’s  defence 
of  his  original  policy  regarding  San  Juan.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  it  he  tries  to  blame  Hornby  for  not  having  carried  out  his  in- 
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structions.  No  mention  is  made  of  his  other  letter  to  Hornby, 
quoted  above,  in  which  he  alludes  to  certain  circumstances  beyond 
his  power  and  “too  various  for  explanation  in  this  form”  which  had 
compelled  him  to  consent  to  the  “first  modification”  of  Hornbys' 
orders.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  Douglas  is  intent  upon  making 
out  a favourable  case  for  his  actions  regarding  San  Juan  rather  than 
upon  placing  all  the  facts  before  Admiral  Baynes.  It  is  clear  from 
the  tone  of  his  letter  that  Douglas  was  quite  piqued  at  Baynes’s 
attitude  regarding  the  whole  affair,  and  that  he  bows  to  the  superior 
authority  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  naval  forces 
in  the  Pacific. 

That  Douglas’s  policy  regarding  San  Juan  was  not  acceptable 
to  Colonel  Moody  is  evident  from  the  following  extracts  from  letters 
written  by  Moody  at  this  time:1 

It  is  fortunate  for  Great  Britain  that  Hornby  of  the  Tribune  is  at 
San  Juan.  His  sound  good  sense  may  avert  evil.  He  will  avert  war  to 
the  last  without  in  any  degree  perilling  the  proper  dignity  of  England. 
The  Governor  wrote  him  a very  clever  letter,  indirectly  ordering  him  to 
land  the  troops,  but  throwing  the  responsibility  on  him.  Hornby  has  far 
too  much  Motherwit  to  be  caught  that  way — of  course  he  did  not  land 
them.  He  is  a fine  fellow.  I cannot  tell  how  charmed  I am  with  him.  . . 

I am  rejoiced  at  Hornby’s  prudence.  The  Governor’s  letters  in- 
volved an  impracticability — to  land,  but  on  no  account  to  come  into 
collision,  and  that  he  confided  in  his  judgment  and  discretion  as  to  how 
to  act.  There  can  be  no  doubt  from  Hornby’s  instructions  and  the 
present  letter  that  a collision  was  desired.  The  embroglio  would  then 
have  been  inextricable. 

In  the  meantime  excitement  in  Victoria  was  running  high.  On 
August  3 the  governor  addressed  a very  moderately  worded  com- 
munication to  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Assembly  of 
Vancouver  Island  on  the  subject  of  the  American  invasion  of  San 
Juan.  Douglas  admitted  that  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the 
islands  in  question  were  still  in  doubt,  and  he  deprecated  any 
assumption  of  those  rights  by  the  American  authorities  on  San 
Juan.  The  following  sentences  from  this  communication  made 
Douglas’s  position  clear:2 

bloody  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  August  8 and  August  12,  1859. 

2Ex.  Doc.  No.  65,  35th  Congress,  1st  Session,  pp.  42-43. 
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Though  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  all  the  islands  situated  to  the 
westward  of  “Vancouver”  or  “Rosario”  straits  is,  to  our  minds,  clearly 
established  by  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  1846,  and  though  these 
islands  have,  since  the  foundation  of  this  colony,  been  considered  as  a 
dependency  of  Vancouver’s  Island,  it  is  well  known  to  you,  gentlemen, 
that  out  of  respect  to  the  construction  that  has  been  placed  upon  that 
treaty  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  we  have  abstained  from 
exercising  exclusive  sovereignty  over  them.  Convinced  that  any  as- 
sumption, on  either  side,  of  exclusive  right  to  the  disputed  territory  would 
simply  be  a fruitless  and  mischievous  waste  of  energy,  neither  detracting 
from  nor  adding  force  to  the  claims  of  either  nation,  wise  and  considerate 
policy  enjoins  upon  us  the  part  of  leaving  so  important  a national  question 
for  settlement  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  of  avoiding  complications 
foreign  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  and  probably  embarrassing  to  both 
governments.  Immediately  on  being  informed  of  the  landing  of  United 
States  troops  at  San  Juan,  her  Majesty’s  ship  Tribune  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Hornby,  was  despatched  to  that  quarter,  and  soon  after 
a detachment  of  royal  engineers  and  royal  marine  light  infantry  were 
ordered  from  New  Westminster  by  Her  Majesty’s  ship  Plumper , 
Captain  Richards,  and  those  troops  will  be  landed  at  San  Juan  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  British  subjects. 

As  we  have  seen,  British  troops  were  not  landed  at  San  Juan, 
and  on  August  12  the  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  enquired 
from  Governor  Douglas  “why  the  British  forces  were  not  landed, 
to  assert  our  just  rights  to  the  island  in  question,  and  to  uphold 
the  honour  of  our  country  and  our  Queen.”1  In  the  discussion  in 
the  House  Speaker  Helmcken  waxed  sarcastic  at  the  expense  of  the 
naval  authorities  in  the  following  terms:  “His  Excellency  sends 
troops  and  ships.  Why  all  this  expense  and  show,  if  for  parade? 
Why  were  not  the  troops  landed?  Instead  of  fighting,  Her  Majesty’s 
captains  take  to  diplomacy.  It  shames  me  to  think  that  the 
Satellite  was  running  around  after  Commissioner  Campbell.  I am 
ashamed  to  think  that  post  captains  were  holding  a pow-wow  with 
a subaltern  of  the  American  army.  They  should  have  landed  their 
troops  and  avoided  all  degrading  negotiations.  But  more  troops 
have  been  landed,  in  spite  of  post  captains  and  admirals.  [Here 
he  read  some  extracts  from  the  Blue  Book  of  British  Columbia 
enjoining  the  necessity  of  accustoming  the  colonists  to  defend 
themselves.]  Yes,  a militia  must  be  raised.  We  must  defend 


lIbid.,  p.  45.  Address  of  the  House  of  Assembly  to  Governor  Douglas. 
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ourselves,  for  the  position  we  occupy  to-day  would  make  the  iron 
monument  of  Wellington  weep,  and  the  stony  statue  of  Nelson 
bend  his  brow.”1 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  were  not  alone  in  their 
enquiry  as  to  why  troops  had  not  been  landed  on  San  Juan.  In  a 
leading  article  in  the  issue  of  the  British  Colonist  for  August  17, 
1859,  Amor  De  Cosmos  set  forth  his  views  in  his  usual  manner:2 

On  our  first  page  will  be  found  the  assembly  debate  on  the  governor’s 
message  in  relation  to  landing  soldiers  on  San  Juan.  From  the  severe 
strictures  passed  upon  our  naval  officers  by  the  speaker,  who  is  taken  as 
the  exponent  of  the  government,  it  is  evident  that  a serious  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  our  policy  exists  between  the  naval  and  civil  authorities. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  so  high  an  official  could  use  such  language 
except  from  information  derived  from  official  sources;  and  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  believe,  as  suggested  by  the  chairman  during  debate,  that  the 
naval  authorities  had  refused  to  land  when  they  had  no  discretionary 
instructions.  If  they  had  full  instructions  to  land,  the  unenviable  position 
of  the  government,  since  the  publication  of  the  message  is  justly  chargeable 
to  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  governed  by  discretionary 
instructions,  the  charges  against  the  commanders  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships 
for  equivocal  conduct  is  justly  reprehensible.  No  further  explanation, 
however,  will  explain  away  the  palpable  inference  which  will  be  drawn 
from  the  language  used  in  debate. 

An  error  has  been  committed  by  somebody.  Either  the  administra- 
tion should  have  been  satisfied  with  a pacific  policy,  manifested  by  serving 
the  United  States  authorities  with  a formal  protest  or  by  an  assertion  of 
our  sovereignty  in  the  first  place,  and  then  have  allowed  the  matter  to 
rest  until  despatches  were  received  from  the  imperial  government,  or  it 
should  at  once  have  landed  troops  on  the  island,  without  making  such 
a display  of  force  or  asking  permission.  We  confess  that  we  are  not 
disposed  to  accept  peace  at  any  price;  for  if  that  were  the  case,  cowardice 
would  be  the  safest  policy.  We  do,  however,  concur  with  the  opinion  that 
our  forces  should  have  been  landed.  The  Americans  took  the  ground  that 
their  citizens  required  protection,  and  that  they  landed  troops  with  that 
object.  Now,  in  order  to  protect  British  subjects  on  the  island,  we  also 

1 Ibid .,  pp.  43-44.  General  Harney  had  ordered  Colonel  Casey  to  land 
reinforcements  on  San  Juan.  This  Casey  did  on  August  10,  disembarking  his 
men  in  a fog  and  out  of  sight  of  the  British  vessels.  The  Americans  had  now 
461  men  on  San  Juan.  Cf.  Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  Vol.  II, 
p.  313. 

^British  Colonist,  August  17,  1859,  files  in  the  B.C.  Archives,  also  to  be 
found  in  Ex.  Doc.  No.  65,  36th  Congress,  1st  Session,  pp.  45-46. 
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should  have  done  the  same.  Then  our  position  would  have  been  exactly 
similar  to  theirs.  On  this  high  ground  had  bloodshed  followed,  we  could 
have  appealed  to  the  world,  with  right  on  our  side,  certain  of  a verdict  in 
our  favour.  As  it  is,  the  Americans  have  been  allowed  to  strengthen  their 
forces  with  men,  munitions  of  war,  and  settlers,  and  actually  occupy 
private  property  long  in  possession  of  British  subjects,  whilst  we,  ap- 
parently divided  in  our  councils,  have  made  ourselves  ridiculous.  Who- 
ever are  the  parties,  or  whatever  are  the  causes  why  a vigorous  and  firm 
policy  has  not  been  persued,  it  is  certain  that  an  explanation  is  due  to 
account  for  the  charges  made  against  the  naval  forces  in  our  waters. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  De  Cosmos’s  article  appeared  in 
the  British  Colonist  on  the  same  day  that  Douglas  wrote  his  long 
letter  to  Admiral  Baynes,  vindicating  his  original  policy  and 
heartily  disagreeing  with  Baynes’s  opinion  that  British  troops  should 
not  be  landed  on  San  Juan.  Helmcken’s  statements  in  the  House 
of  Assembly,  as  De  Cosmos  points  out,  clearly  indicated  that  the 
governor  was  far  from  pleased  at  the  turn  which  affairs  were  taking. 

The  British  government,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  have  approved 
of  Douglas’s  conduct  regarding  San  Juan,  but  was  anxious  that 
matters  there  should  not  be  pushed  to  extremes.  There  was  no 
intention  of  going  to  war  with  the  United  States  over  San  Juan 
and  it  was  felt  that  the  appearance  of  Admiral  Baynes  at  the  crucial 
moment,  supported  by  a strong  detachment  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
had  been  sufficient  to  vindicate  Britain’s  honour.  This  is  made 
clear  from  the  following  passage  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s 
despatch  to  Douglas,  dated  October  21,  1859  d 

In  consequence  of  the  opposite  views  to  which  your  despatch  refers 
as  being  entertained  by  Admiral  Baynes  and  yourself  in  regard  to  the 
policy  which  you  think  ought  to  have  been  presued  towards  the  Americans, 
I must  point  out  to  you  that  the  fact  of  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
British  Navy,  which  was  so  rapidly  summoned  to  the  spot,  as  compared 
with  the  force  of  the  United  States,  removed  any  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing the  reasons  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  for  adopting  the 
moderate  course  of  remonstrance  instead  of  violent  measures. 

Fortunately  in  the  end  moderate  councils  prevailed  at  Washing- 
ton. President  Buchanan  was  unwilling  to  bring  on  war  between 

] Newcastle  to  Douglas,  October  21,  1859,  (Canadian  Archives,  G.  336, 
pp.  114-16).  This  despatch  is  in  answer  to  Douglas’s  despatch  of  August  22,  1859. 
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the  two  nations  on  account  of  Cutler’s  pig  and  Harney’s  impetuosity 
but  on  the  other  hand,  he  feared  the  mob  and  the  press  too  much 
to  order  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  American  troops.1  So  he 
despatched  General  Winfield  Scott,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
United  States  army,  to  the  Oregon  Department,  “with  instructions 
to  arrange,  if  possible,  a joint  occupation  of  the  island,  the  very 
thing  which  General  Harney  had  repeatedly  refused  to  allow.2 

The  selection  of  General  Scott  as  American  envoy  was  tanta- 
mount to  a repudiation  by  Washington  of  General  Harney.  In 
Lord  John  Russell’s  phrase,  the  worthy  officer  commanding  the 
Department  of  Oregon  was  “left  in  the  mud’’.3  When  General  Scott 
arrived  in  Washington  Territory,  in  October,  1859,  he  proceeded  to 
show  to  General  Harney  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  obey  his 
superior  officer.  The  United  States  government  did  not  formally 
censure  Harney  for  his  conduct,  but  it  was  evident  that  Scott 
considered  that  he  had  gone  too  far. 

On  October  25,  General  Scott  entered  into  communication  with 
Governor  Douglas  concerning  the  possibility  of  a joint  occupation 
of  San  Juan.  He  proposed  that  each  nation  should  occupy  a 
separate  portion  of  the  island  with  “a  detachment  of  infantry, 
riflemen,  or  marines,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  men,  with  their 
appropriate  arms  only,  for  the  equal  protection  of  their  respective 
countrymen  in  their  persons  and  property,  and  to  repel  any  descent 
on  the  part  of  hostile  Indians.”4 

In  his  reply  Douglas  proposed  “a  joint  civil  occupation,  com- 
posed of  the  present  resident  stipendiary  magistrates,  with  such 
assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  and  that  the  military  and  naval 
forces,  on  both  sides,  be  wholly  withdrawn.”5  Scott  felt  unable 
to  accept  this  suggestion,  and  offered  in  more  detail  his  scheme  for 
a joint  military  occupation.6  Douglas,  in  turn,  expressed  his 
willingness  to  submit  this  proposal  to  the  home  authorities,  since  it 

xCf.  Lord  Newton,  Life  of  Lord  Lyons  (1  vol.  ed.),  (London,  no  date),  p.  17, 
where  an  interesting  letter  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  Lord  Lyons  is  quoted. 

2Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  Vol.  II,  p.  316. 

3Lord  Newton,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 

4Ex.  Doc.  No.  65,  36th  Congress,  1st  Session,  p.  65. 

5Ibid.,  p.  67. 

BIbid.,  pp.  67-70. 
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was  beyond  his  power  to  enter  into  an  agreement  of  this  sort.  In 
the  meantime  he  suggested  that  the  American  general  might  see  fit 
to  withdraw  some  of  his  troops  from  San  Juan.  If  this  was  done, 
the  British  ships  would  also  be  recalled.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there 
was  only  one  British  ship,  H.M.S.  Satellite,  at  San  Juan;  the  others 
had  already  been  withdrawn  to  Esquimalt.  General  Scott  agreed 
to  “order  the  number  of  United  States  troops.  . .to  be  reduced  to 
the  small  detachment  [Captain  Pickett’s  company  of  infantry] 
originally  sent  hither  in  July  last  for  the  protection  of  the  American 
settlers  (such  protection  being  petitioned  for  by  them)  against 
neighboring  and  northern  Indians.”1  On  second  thoughts,  Gen- 
eral Scott  decided  to  substitute  Captain  Hunt’s  for  Captain 
Pickett’s  company  as  less  likely  to  injure  British  feelings. 

But  General  Harney  was  by  no  means  ready  to  accept  this 
peaceable  solution.  He  refused  to  accede  to  his  superior  officer’s 
suggestion  that  he  be  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Oregon 
to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  by  dint  of  much  political  manoeuvering 
remained  in  Oregon.  As  soon  as  Scott  had  taken  his  departure, 
Harney  sent  Pickett  back  to  San  Juan  and  recalled  Hunt.  In  the 
meantime  a detachment  of  Royal  Marines  under  Captain  Bazalgette 
had  landed  on  the  northern  part  of  the  island  and  had  taken  up  its 
position  there.2  Thus  there  were  now  two  armed  camps  on  the 
island. 

Harney  continued  to  stir  up  strife  and  to  regard  the  archipelago 
as  part  of  Washington  Territory.  But,  fortunately,  no  collision 
occurred  between  the  British  and  the  American  troops.  The 
authorities  at  Washington  were  by  now  convinced  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  recall  Harney.  In  June,  1860,  the  fire-eating 
general  was  ordered  to  hand  over  the  Department  of  Oregon  to  the 
officer  next  in  command  and  to  proceed  to  Washington.  Captain 
Pickett  was  removed  from  San  Juan  shortly  after,  and  Captain 
Hunt  resumed  command  of  the  American  detachment. 

With  the  departure  of  Harney  and  Pickett,  the  tension  relaxed. 
It  was  not  until  1871  that  the  question  of  sovereignty  was  finally 

xScott  to  Douglas,  November  5,  1859,  {ibid.,  p.  71). 

2The  Marines  landed  on  March  20,  1860.  Pickett  was  re-appointed  in 
April.  Cf.  Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  317-18. 
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submitted  to  arbitration,  and  in  1872  the  German  Emperor, 
William  I,  gave  his  decision  in  favour  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  But  no  more  “incidents”  occurred  at  San  Juan.  The 
British  and  the  American  troops  peaceably  upheld  the  claims  of  their 
respective  countries,  and  quiet  reigned  over  the  North-West  Pacific 
coast. 

Since  the  San  Juan  dispute  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 
James  Douglas  was  called  upon  to  play  any  considerable  part  in 
international  affairs,  it  has  been  necessary  to  set  forth  his  actions  in 
some  detail.  On  the  whole  he  strove  for  peace,  but  hardly  peace 
at  any  price.  That  to  some  degree  at  least  he  was  overruled  by 
Admiral  Baynes  seems  certain,  and  that  he  resented  Baynes’s  policy 
is  equally  certain.  None  the  less  it  is  rather  too  strong  to  claim, 
as  a volume  by  D.  G.  Forbes  Macdonald  (published  in  1862)  has 
claimed,  that  “the  intemperate  policy  of  His  Excellency  Governor 
Douglas”  almost  threw  the  British  people  into  “all  the  horrors  of 
war.”1  Captain  Hornby  afterwards  took  credit  to  himself  for 
preventing  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  “by  delaying  the  execution 
of  “His  Excellency’s  commands  for  two  full  days,  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Admiral,  who  was  daily  expected.”2  Apparently  Captain 
de  Courcy  also  had  some  influence  upon  Douglas,  but,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  governor  at  the  final  moment  hesitated  to  let  loose  the 
dogs  of  war.  Yet,  knowing  the  Indian  character,  he  feared  lest, 
by  letting  it  appear  that  the  British  were  afraid  to  fight,  the  natives 
would  lose  all  respect  for  the  “King  George’s  men”  (as  they  termed 
the  British)  and  would  consider  them  on  the  same  low  level  as 
“Bostonmen”  (Americans).  This,  to  judge  from  his  letter  to 
Admiral  Baynes,  he  felt  real  disaster,  not  only  to  the  two  colonies  of 
Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia,  but  to  the  white  race  on 
the  North-West  Pacific  coast.  Nonetheless  it  is  rather  curious 
to  find  the  governor  assuming  an  attitude  more  bellicose  than  that 
of  the  naval  commanders. 

Macdonald,  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island  (London,  1862),  p.258. 

2Ibid.,  p.  258.  Hornby  in  writing  to  his  wife  on  December  4,  1859,  remarks: 
“I  hear  that  the  Governor  has  got  much  praise  in  England  for  keeping  peace  with 
the  Yankees.  That  is  rather  good,  when  one  knows  that  he  would  hear  of  nothing 
but  shooting  them  all  at  first  and  that  peace  was  only  preserved  by  my  not 
complying  with  his  wishes,  as  I felt  that  he  was  all  in  the  wrong  from  the  start” 
Egerton,  Life  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Phipps  Hornby  (Edinburgh,  1896),  p.  68. 
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The  Two  Colonies  and  Governor  Douglas 

■ 

(1859-1864) 

HARDLY  had  the  excitement  over  San  Juan  died  down  in 
Victoria,  when,  in  September,  1859,  a new  political  issue 
was  raised  on  Vancouver  Island.  The  Reverend  Edward 
Cridge,  colonial  chaplain,  applied  to  the  House  of  Assembly  to  have 
his  appointment  renewed  for  a further  term.  His  first  appointment 
in  1854  had  been  for  five  years,  and  as  that  period  of  time  had  now 
elapsed,  it  was  necessary  for  the  House  of  Assembly  to  decide 
whether  or  not  his  services  should  be  retained  by  the  colony. 
When  Cridge  had  come  out  in  1854,  his  agreement  had  been  with 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  but  Governor  Douglas  referred  the 
question  of  his  reappointment  to  the  Assembly.  The  chaplain 
was  a colonial  officer,  receiving  a salary  of  £400  per  annum,  of 
which  £300  was  “with  the  sanction  of  the  Colonial  Office”1  charged 
to  the  fund  arising  from  the  sales  of  land,  and  the  remaining  £100 
was  an  allowance  from  the  fur  branch  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  In  addition,  the  chaplain  was  provided  with  “a  parson- 
age and  glebe  of  one  hundred  acres.” 

The  application  of  the  colonial  chaplain  at  once  raised  a storm 
of  opposition.  In  the  House  of  Assembly  a heated  debate  took 
place.  The  Speaker  “maintained  that  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Cridge  was  a permanent  one,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  a salary 
until  such  time  as  the  connections  between  Church  and  State  was 
abolished.”2  But  Speaker  Helmcken  was  on  this  occasion  in  a 
hopeless  minority,  for  the  House  passed  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved — This  House  is  of  opinion  that  by  the  memorandum  of 
agreement  dated  12  August,  1854,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cridge  was  evidently 
led  to  expect  a renewal  of  his  engagement  on  faithful  service;  but  the 
House  would  recommend  the  propriety  of  deferring  the  consideration  of 
State  and  Church  until  the  House  is  enlarged,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  can  be  better  understood.3 

1From  “Memorandum  of  Salary,  Allowance,  etc.,  for  a Clergyman  for 
Vancouver  Island,”  quoted  in  Begg,  British  Columbia,  p.  329. 

2Begg,  British  Columbia,  p.  330.  zIbid. 
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Amor  De  Cosmos  at  once  took  up  the  cudgels  against  the 
existence  of  an  established  church  on  Vancouver  Island.1  He  was 
ably  supported  by  the  Reverend  W.  F.  Clark,  the  Congregational 
Church  missionary,  who  on  October  6 thus  set  forth  his  convictions 
on  the  subject:2 

Editor,  British  Colonist. 

Sir: 

I beg  through  your  columns  to  call  public  attention  to  the  startling 
fact  that  there  already  exists  in  these  young  Colonies  an  embryo  State 
Church.  The  arrangement  recently  made  public,  by  which  three-fourths 
of  the  salary  of  the  Rev.  E.  Cridge  is  made  a charge  on  the  public  funds, 
would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  we  have  already  the  germ  of  this  evil  fully 
formed  in  our  midst.  But  from  returns  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  just 
received  it  appears  that  a Clergy  Reserve  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  acres  of  land  has  been  set  aside  in  Victoria  District  alone.  Similar 
reservations  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  been  made  in  other  Districts. 

The  returns  just  alluded  to  show  that  the  Bishop  of  British  Columbia, 
shortly  to  arrive,  together  with  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Gammage  and  Crickmer, 
come  here  not  merely  as  missionaries  of  the  Episcopalian  body,  in  which 
capacity  they  deserve  to  be  cordially  welcomed,  but  also  as  appointees  of 
Government.  Their  names  appear  in  the  same  list  as  those  of  the  Governor, 
Chief  Justice,  Attorney-General  &c.,  as  belonging  to  the  staff  of  Govern- 
ment officials  for  the  sister  Colony.  The  list  is  headed  “Appointments  &c., 
created  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government.”  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
either  Clergy  Reserves  have  been  already  made  in  British  Columbia,  or 
that  the  making  of  them  will  be  one  of  the  earliest  steps  to  be  taken  after 
his  Lordship’s  arrival. 

Now,  Sir,  permit  me  respectfully  to  ask  my  fellow-subjects  if  they  are 
content  that  Church  Endowments  should  be  made  in  these  young  regions 
at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  acres  of  land  per  district?  And  are  they 
prepared  for  the  struggling,  jealousy  and  unseemly  strife  that  must  ensue 
if  the  incubus  of  a State  Church  is  laid  on  us?  If  not,  let  protest  and 
petition  at  once  be  resorted  to,  that  this  threatened  evil  may,  if  possible, 
be  averted. 

In  view  of  the  history  of  other  British  Colonies,  and  especially  in 
view  of  the  declaration  of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  when  acknowledging  the 
munificence  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain  to  make  State  endowments  of  religion  in  the  Colonies, 

fin  a leading  article  in  the  British  Colonist  on  September  14,  1859,  De  Cosmos 
thus  expresses  his  opinion:  “Let  us  lay  down  the  principles  and  adhere  to  them, 
that  churches  must  depend  on  their  congregations  for  financial  support;  and  that 
no  state  Church  shall  ever  be  allowed  to  exist  on  Vancouver  Island.” 

2 British  Colonist,  October  7,  1859. 
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there  is  reason  to  believe  that  protest  and  petition  would  not  be  resorted 
to  in  vain. 

So  long  as  the  Episcopalian  body  has  her  Couttses,  she  can  surely 
afford  to  dispense  with  Clergy  Reserves.  And,  as  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  justly 
observes,  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  awakened  when  she  is 
“thrown  upon  the  voluntary  efforts  of  her  children,  both  abroad  and  at 
home,’’  is  richer  wealth  “than  the  ampler  resources  of  the  State.’’ 

Respectfully  yours, 

( Signed ) W.  F.  Clark 

That  Governor  Douglas  intended  to  give  material  assistance 
to  the  Church  of  England  in  the  colony  of  British  Columbia  is 
evident  from  the  construction  of  the  church  at  Derby.  Originally 
Douglas  planned  to  erect  a courthouse,  a gaol,  and  a parsonage  also 
at  Derby,  but  the  capital  of  the  colony  was  moved,  as  we  have 
shown,  to  New  Westminster;  none  the  less  the  church  was  built.1 
It  is  very  possible  that  Douglas  might  have  gone  further  in  this 
matter  if  the  question  of  setting  lands  apart  to  be  held  or  sold  to 
support  the  Church  of  England  had  not  been  given  so  much  promi- 
nence as  a result  of  the  Reverend  W.  F.  Clark’s  letter. 

The  outcry  against  a state  church  was  sufficiently  great  to  cause 
the  abandoning  of  the  clergy  reserve.  Bowing  to  public  opinion, 
Douglas  cancelled  the  proposed  grant.  When  Bishop  Hills  arrived 
in  January,  1860,  the  Victoria  glebe  of  one  hundred  acres,  which 
was  to  have  been  given  to  Cridge,  was  reduced  to  thirty  acres,  and 
“transferred  under  trustees  to  the  Church.”2  At  the  same  time, 
Cridge’s  colonial  appointment  was  terminated,  and  he  was  licensed 
by  Bishop  Hills  to  preach  in  the  Victoria  district. 

But  objections  were  raised  by  De  Cosmos  to  the  retention  by 
the  Church  of  England  of  the  parsonage,  the  Victoria  church,  and 
the  reserve.  In  an  article  in  the  British  Colonist  on  June  21,  1860, 
he  demanded  secularization.  The  following  sentences  from  this 
article  make  his  position  clear:3 

Having  made  so  good  a beginning  towards  the  decline  and  fall  of  a 
State  Church  to  accomplish  it  entirely,  the  parsonage,  Victoria  Church, 

Hn  his  despatch  to  Lytton  on  December  14,  1858,  Douglas  stated  that  he 
intended  to  “defray  the  expense  out  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  town 
lands”  ( British  Columbia  Papers,  Pt.  II,  p.  45). 

2Begg,  British  Columbia,  p.  332. 

3British  Colonist,  June  21,  1860. 
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and  the  Church  reserve  ought  to  be  secularized.  The  first  two  cost  the 
colony  nearly  £4,000 — a far  greater  sum  that  justice  or  prudence  author- 
izes to  be  given  to  pamper  one  church,  whilst  all  the  others  get  nothing; 
and  particularly  when  the  action  of  the  Assembly  acknowledges  that  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts  is  the  head  of  the  church  here  and  not  Queen  Victoria. 
The  Reserve  belongs  to  the  colony;  but  it  should  not  be  sold.  Let  it  be 
kept  as  a public  square.  Let  Bishop  Hills,  however,  remove  his  improve- 
ments. He  should  not  be  suffered  under  the  holy  garb  of  religion,  to 
enclose  broad  acres  to  which  he  has  neither  a legal  nor  an  equitable  title, 
according  either  to  the  laws  of  God  or  man.  Not  merely  a public  wrong 
has  been  done  by  taking  possession  unjustly  of  public  property;  but  a 
direct  injury  has  been  done  to  the  Catholics,  by  fencing  round  the  entrance 
to  the  Catholic  portion  of  the  cemetery.  If  this  is  Christian  justice,  we 
confess  not  to  have  much  faith  in  it. 

That  the  Anglican  authorities  were  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
church  reserve  without  a final  appeal  to  the  Colonial  Office  and  to 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  is  to  be  seen  from  the  correspondence 
which  passed  between  Governor  Douglas  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle on  the  subject.  On  May  7,  1861,  Douglas  wrote  to  New- 
castle enclosing  a memorial  from  the  Reverend  Edward  Cridge 
“praying  for  the  fulfilment  of  an  agreement  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  under  which  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Victoria,  and 
also  for  the  conveyance  in  trust  of  a portion  of  land  near  the 
Victoria  Church  known  as  the  Church  Reserve.”  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  replied  to  Douglas  on  August  23,  transmitting  several 
documents  received  in  a letter  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
including  copies  of  a memorial  from  Cridge  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  dated  April  23,  1861,  and  of  a letter  to  the  company  from 
Bishop  Hills  recommending  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
memorial.  The  attitude  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  this  problem  may 
best  be  judged  from  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  duke’s 
despatch  d 

After  a careful  perusal  of  these  documents  I am  of  opinion  that  the 
site  of  the  Church  ought  clearly  to  be  conveyed  to  such  Trustees  for  the 
Church  of  England  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Bishop  and  yourself — 
and  I see  no  objection  to  a similar  conveyance  to  Trustees  of  the  Parsonage 
and  Glebe  for  the  use  of  the  Incumbent,  if  local  circumstances  present  no 
obstacle  to  that  course.  I must,  however,  remind  you  that  in  case  such  a 

Newcastle  to  Douglas,  August  23,  1861,  Canadian  Archives,  G.  336, 
pp.  528-34. 
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conveyance  is  made,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  questions  pending 
between  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
respecting  the  ownership  of  land  in  Victoria  are  in  no  way  prejudiced. 

With  reference  to  that  part  of  the  letter  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  which  relates  to  the  conveyance  to  the  Church  of  England 
exclusively  of  the  Cemetery  which  hitherto  has  been  used  indifferently  by 
all  communities  of  Christians,  I have  to  observe  that  the  Cemetery  should 
on  no  account  be  so  disposed  of  as  to  interfere  with  the  burial  therein 
of  all  religious  persuasions  or  to  render  the  mode  of  burying  such  persons 
in  any  way  dependent  upon  the  Authorities  of  the  Church  of  England. 
If  however  the  members  of  that  Church  desire  a part  of  the  Cemetery  to 
be  consecrated  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  their  Communion,  I see  no 
objection  to  a conveyance  of  part  of  it  to  Trustees  for  this  purpose. 

You  will  inform  Mr.  Cridge,  with  regard  to  the  renewal  of  his  engage- 
ment with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  that  as  it  rested  entirely  with  the 
Legislature  of  Van  Couvers  Island  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
purpose,  and  as  they  have  declined  to  do  so,  I regret  that  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  comply  with  his  request. 

These  sensible  suggestions  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  seem  to 
have  been  carried  out  and  the  separation  of  church  and  state  on 
Vancouver  Island  was  completed.  Nor  do  we  hear  any  more  of 
clergy  reserves  in  the  colony  of  British  Columbia. 

The  first  Assembly  of  Vancouver  Island  was  prorogued  in 
November,  1859.  Nominations  for  the  new  House  of  Assembly 
were  held-early  in  January,  and  the  elections  took  place  a few  days 
later.  In  Victoria  town  De  Cosmos  offered  himself  as  a reform 
candidate.  He  was  opposed  by  G.  H.  Cary  and  S.  Franklin,  both 
of  whom  were  successful.  As  we  have  seen  above,  Governor 
Douglas,  who  had  taken  a great  interest  in  the  election  was  much 
pleased  at  the  defeat  of  the  “De  Cosmos  faction.”  De  Cosmos 
could  only  vent  his  spleen  in  vitriolic  articles  in  the  British  Colonist 
and  wait  for  a bye-election. 

At  this  Victoria  election  in  1860  there  was  still  another  candidate 
one  Edward  Edwards  Langford,  who  was  destined  to  achieve  a 
certain  notoriety.  Langford  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Agricultural  Company  and  had  also  held  office  as  a magi- 
strate. During  the  course  of  the  election  campaign  an  anonymous 
placard  appeared  on  the  streets  of  Victoria  purporting  to  be  an 
official  statement  by  Langford.  A few  days  previously  Langford 
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had  published  an  address  giving  his  “opinion  on  the  affairs  of  the 
colony,  founded  on  the  experience  of  nearly  nine  years  residence 
therein,  having  been  nearly  the  whole  of  that  time  a magistrate, 
and  chairman  of  the  sessions.”1  The  anonymous  placard  was  in 
reality  an  extremely  pointed  bit  of  satire  against  Langford  and  his 
record  in  Vancouver  Island.  Its  authorship  is  usually  conceded  to 
Judge  Begbie  of  British  Columbia,  who  did  not  object  to  amusing 
himself,  anonymously,  at  Langford’s  expense.  No  doubt,  the  wits 
of  Victoria  enjoyed  the  satire,  but  it  was,  none  the  less,  uncalled 
for,  especially  since  it  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  the  printer  by 
Governor  Douglas’s  private  secretary — and  future  son-in-law — 
Charles  Good. 

Langford  promptly  sued  the  printer,  Edward  Hammond  King, 
for  libel.  But  the  suit  merely  landed  Langford  in  further  difficulties 
and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  he  found  himself  in  gaol  for  contempt 
of  court.  At  length  he  was  released  and  retired  to  England,  where 
he  besieged  the  Colonial  Office  with  his  complaints.2  Langford 
was  a sort  of  “stormy  petrel”  in  Vancouver  Island  politics,  but,  at 
any  rate,  he  secured  for  Governor  Douglas  and  his  administration 
^ large  amount  of  none  too  desirable  publicity. 
yCC  The  new  legislature  was  opened,  with  all  due  ceremony,  by  the 
y^governor,  on  March  1,  1860.  According  to  the  account  in  the 
British  Colonist  his  Excellency  on  this  occasion  was  accompanied 
by  Admiral  Baynes,  Captain  Prevost,  Captain  Bazalgette,  “the 
heads  of  departments  and  several  others,”  and  was  “preceded  by 
the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council.”  The  governor’s  speech 
was  very  sensible,  but  not  exciting.  It  lacked  the  flowers  of  rhetoric 
of  its  more  famous  predecessor  at  the  opening  of  the  first  House  of 
Assembly  in  1856,  but  De  Cosmos  adjudged  that  it  was,  on  the 
whole,  sound. 

Statement  in  a letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  June  18,  1S61,  in  Papers 
relating  to  Vancouver  Island , 1803,  507,  p.  8. 

2Langford  later  attacked  Chief  Justice  Cameron  as  incompetent  and  un- 
worthy of  the  high  position  he  held.  Most  of  the  correspondence  in  the  “White 
Paper”  concerns  his  charges  against  Cameron,  Douglas,  and  others.  Quotations 
from  the  placard  are  to  be  found  in  the  author’s  “Early  Days  of  Representative 
Government  in  British  Columbia”  in  the  Canadian  Historical  Review , Vol.  1 1 1 r 
(June,  1922),  pp.  175-177. 
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The  second  House  of  Assembly  sat  from  March,  1860,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1863,  with  some  intermissions.  According  to  the  Year  Book 
of  British  Columbia  (1897  edition)  there  were  four  sessions;  the 
first  from  March,  1860,  to  February,  1861,  the  second  from  June, 

1861,  to  January,  1862,  the  third  from  March,  1862,  to  December, 

1862,  and  the  fourth  and  last  from  January,  1863,  to  February, 

1863. 1 Although  the  second  House  of  Assembly  sat  very  regularly 

and  attended  carefully  to  all  matters  which  came  before  it,  it  did 
not  control  all  legislation.  Governor  Douglas  could,  and  did, 
legislate  by  proclamation,  without  any  reference  to  the  Assembly. 
An  example  of  this  procedure  was  the  “Free  Port  Proclamation” 
of  January  18,  1860.  Commenting  on  this  proclamation  De  Cos- 
mos wrote  as  follows  in  the  British  Colonist :2 

This  Island  may  yet  become  famous  for  the  revival  of  obsolete 
statutes  and  dormant  prerogatives.  . . 

Seriously,  however,  there  is  a great  principle  at  stake.  We  demur  to 
being  governed  by  imperial  edicts  and  vice-regal  manifestoes,  the  port 
question  is  one  of  local  interest,  which  we  are  competent  to  deal  with, 
and  ought  to  deal  with. 

De  Cosmos  admits  that  the  proclamation  is  popular,  and  that 
without  doubt,  it  is  desirable  that  Victoria,  including  Esquimalt, 
should  be  a free  port.  But  that  does  not  set  aside  the  great  con- 
stitutional principle  which  was  raised  by  Douglas’s  proclamation. 
De  Cosmos  concludes  his  article  with  these  ringing  sentences: 

But  the  principle  is  the  same  as  though  the  thing  enacted  by  proclama- 
tion were  universally  unpopular.  We  say  let  the  voice  of  the  people  be 
heard  through  their  legally  elected  representatives. 

In  fact,  James  Douglas  was  an  “old  colonial  governor”  who  did 
not  intend  to  allow  the  House  of  Assembly  to  share  with  him  the 
administration  of  the  colony.  The  first  assembly  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  been  created  by  the  fiat  of  the  colonial  secretary  and  by  means 
of  the  council.  It  had  not  been  a very  powerful  body,  and  had 
been  easily  controlled  by  the  governor,  through  his  son-in-law, 
the  speaker.  The  second  House  of  Assembly,  numbering  thirteen 

1Year  Book  of  British  Columbia,  1897,  edited  by  R.  E.  Gosnell,  pp.  112. 
This  same  information  is  given  in  the  1911  (1914)  edition  on  p.  55. 

2 British  Colonist,  February  7,  1860.  Douglas  issued  this  proclamation  after 
the  election  and  before  the  House  of  Assembly  met. 
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members,  was  nearly  as  pliable,  but  the  reformers  in  the  colony 
headed  by  De  Cosmos  and  Waddington  were  beginning  to  make 
felt  their  criticisms  of  the  existing  order.  To  be  sure,  De  Cosmos 
was  not  a very  trustworthy  leader  and  was  not  yet  a member  of  the 
Assembly,  but  he  wielded  a facile  pen  and  his  leading  articles  in  the 
British  Colonist  carried  some  weight.  Vancouver  Island  was,  in  a 
word,  undergoing  the  same  sort  of  political  education  under  James 
Douglas  as  the  eastern  British  North  American  colonies  did  during 
the  early  period  of  representative  government  which  commenced 
after  the  American  Revolutionary  War.  The  chief  difference  was 
that  in  this  case  the  governor  was  an  ex-chief  factor  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  and  not  a nominee  sent  out  from  Downing  Street. 
The  interests  of  the  company  still,  as  has  been  hinted  above,  had 
great  weight  in  Vancouver  Island.  But  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Victoria — and  the  town  of  Victoria  in  the  early  ’sixties  still 
contained  approximately  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
island— were  Americans  or  had  resided  for  a number  of  years  in  the 
United  States.  They  were  familiar  with  the  methods  employed 
in  the  Great  Republic  when  new  territories  or  states  were  organized. 
But  the  British  colony  of  Vancouver  Island  had  never  as  yet  framed 
a constitution.  As  De  Cosmos  pointed  out  there  was  only  a 
11  quasi  constitution”,  the  governor’s  commission. 

The  leading  article  in  which  this  phrase  occurs  sets  forth  clearly 
the  constitutional  problem  as  it  existed  under  Governor  Douglas. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  to  quote  some  sentences  from  it.  The  title 
given  by  De  Cosmos  is  “A  legislative  Quandary.”  He  might  have 
headed  it  “A  constitutional  Quandary.” 

When  States  are  organized,  a convention  of  the  people  makes  a 
written  constitution.  In  it  the  form  of  government  is  stated;  the  power 
of  the  rulers  limited;  and  the  rights  of  the  people  defined.  But  we  have 
literally  nothing,  or  what  is  tantamount  to  nothing.  We  have  the  Gover- 
nor’s commission.  It  is  a quasi  constitution.  How  much  easier  it  would 
be  for  England  to  start  right  at  first  and  make  a constitution  by  act  of 
parliament:  define  in  it,  what  can  and  cannot  be  done.  Then,  the  boun- 
daries of  colonial  legislation  would  not  be  subject  to  the  annoyance  of  a 
conflict  between  Imperial  and  local  laws.  Something  of  the  kind  ought 
to  be  done  here.  Our  legislature  should  enact  a constitution  for  the 
Colony.  Then  send  an  address  to  the  Crown,  praying  for  an  act  of 
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parliament  to  put  it  in  force,  or  authorise  the  Queen  to  sanction  it.  There 
would  be  something  practical  in  such  a course;  and  we  would  not  get  into 
a quandry  every  now  and  then  about  obsolete  feudal  prerogatives,  and 
musty  statutes  unsuited  to  our  condition.1 

It  is  interesting,  in  passing,  to  point  out  that  Vancouver  Island 
was  still  in  the  “old  colonial”period  of  development  at  a time  when 
the  sister  British  colonies  in  eastern  North  America  had  not  only 
obtained  responsible  government,  but  were  beginning  to  discuss 
a possible  federation.  The  Charlottetown  Conference  met  in  1804, 
the  year  in  which  Sir  James  Douglas  handed  over  the  administra- 
tion of  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia  to  his  successors. 
During  this  period  also  the  Australian  colonies  were  attaining  self- 
government,  and  were  experimenting  with  the  making  of  con- 
stitutions. In  face  of  those  facts,  one  has  to  conclude  that  the 
constitutional  backwardness  of  the  two  British  colonies  on  the 
North-West  Pacific  coast  was  due  even  more  to  the  autocratic 
tendencies  of  James  Douglas  than  to  any  fixed  policy  of  the  British 
Colonial  Office. 

It  may  indeed  well  be  doubted  whether  the  Colonial  Office  had 
any  fixed  policy  regarding  these  far-off  colonies  on  the  North-West 
Pacific  coast.  The  victory  of  free  trade  in  1846,  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Acts  in  1849,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Manchester 
School  with  its  doctrine  of  laissez  faire  had  led  to  the  general  feeling 
that  the  colonies  must  inevitably  break  away  from  the  Motherland. 
The  support  given  to  the  formation  of  the  Canadian  federation 
was  due  in  part  to  the  belief  that  such  a federation  would  pave  the 
way  to  an  amicable  separation.  As  late  as  1872  the  head  perman- 
ent official  in  the  Colonial  Office,  Sir  R.  G.  W.  Herbert,  assured  the 
agent-general  for  British  Columbia,  Gilbert  Malcolm  Sproat,  that 
“if  the  province  were  not  willing  to  remain  in  the  Dominion,  the 
Home  Government  would  not  oppose  any  other  disposition  of  its 
future  which  the  people  might  desire.”2  The  annexationist  move- 

1British  Colonist,  September  28,  1860.  De  Cosmos’s  ideas  were,  perhaps, 
a bit  nebulous,  but  he  raised  the  whole  question  of  the  exact  division  of  powers 
between  the  Motherland  and  the  colony.  What  he  proposed  as  regards  the 
| legislature  of  Vancouver  Island  setting  up  a constitution  was  not  unlike  what  had 
actually  happened  in  the  Australian  colonies. 

2Sproat  MS.  in  the  Archives  of  British  Columbia. 
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ment  in  British  Columbia  during  the  years  from  1866  to  1871 
obtained  much  of  its  support  from  British-born  residents  of  Van- 
couver Island  who  were  convinced  that  Great  Britain  could  not 
hold  her  weaker  colonies  and  that  it  was  the  part  of  patriotism  as 
well  as  of  economic  interest  for  British  Columbia  to  join  the  United 
States  of  America.1 

This  was  the  period  of  under-secretary  rule,  denounced  by 
Benjamin  Disraeli  in  1864  as  “flagrantly  illegal”.  The  secretaries 
of  state  for  the  colonies  were  usually  peers  who  were  out  of  touch 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  where  they  were  represented  by 
parliamentary  under-secretaries.  The  real  work  of  the  Colonial 
Office  was  done  by  the  permanent  under-secretaries  and  their  staffs. 
These  men  were  well  versed  in  Colonial  Office  routine,  but  lacked 
first-hand  experience  with  the  colonies  they  were  attempting  to 
govern  by  the  pen.  They  usually  were  well  versed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  tropical  plantations,  but  they  had  little  knowledge  of  the 
problems  which  beset  Douglas  in  his  administration  of  the  two 
colonies  on  the  North  Pacific.  Their  intentions  were  good.  They 
deluged  Douglas  with  despatches,  circulars,  and  such  general 
information  as  was  usually  supplied  to  colonial  governors.  On  one 
occasion  they  furnished  him  with  a copy  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Gilbert  Malcolm  Sproat  was  not  far  from  the  truth  when  he 
thus  diagnosed  many  of  the  evils  from  which  the  colonies  of  Van- 
couver Island  and  British  Columbia  were  suffering: 

When  in  the  early  “sixties”,  the  Pacific  seaboard  colonists  were 
struggling  with  their  fate,  and  speaking,  sometimes,  of  “laying  their 
grievances  at  the  foot  of  the  throne”,  they  did  not  know  that  to  them  the 
“Crown”  meant  the  above  Irish  M.P.  (Chichester  Samuel  Parkinson- 
Fortescue) — Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies — and  a 
Permanent  Under-Secretary  in  the  Colonial  Office,  whose  wife’s  fortune 
was  in  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  stock.  These  were  excellent  officials  at 
their  desks,  but  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  colonial  conditions  in  North- 
west America,  and  of  the  strenuous,  high  character  of  the  colonists. 

Need  one  wonder  that  in  such  circumstances  James  Douglas 

xOn  the  subject  of  the  annexationist  movement,  cf.  Walter  N.  Sage,  The 
Annexationist  Movement  in  British  Columbia,  1866-1871,  in  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada , 3rd  Series,  Vol.  XXI  (Ottawa,  1927). 
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was  able  to  rule  these  far-away  colonies  very  much  as  he  pleased 
without  much  interference  from  Downing  Street.  Provided  that 
he  could  defend  his  actions  sufficiently  vigorously,  and  he  never 
failed  in  that  respect,  he  remained  master  of  the  situation. 

When  the  political  development,  or  lack  of  development,  of 
British  Columbia  is  considered,  the  one  man  rule  of  James  Douglas 
becomes  even  more  apparent.  If  Vancouver  Island  was,  in  fact, 
a partially  limited  monarchy,  British  Columbia  was  by  comparison 
a naked  despotism.  There  "proclamations  having  the  force  of  law” 
ruled  supreme.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  British  act  of  1858 
provided  for  the  setting  up  in  British  Columbia  of  a "Legislature 
to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order  and  good  government  of  British 
Columbia,  such  Legislature  to  consist  of  the  Governor  and  a Council 
or  a Council  and  Assembly,  to  be  composed  of  such  and  so  many 
persons,  and  to  be  appointed  or  elected  in  such  manner  and  for  such 
periods,  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  to  Her  Majesty  may 
seem  expedient.”1  But  Douglas  made  no  attempt  to  set  up  a 
legislature  in  the  mainland  colony.  It  is  true  that  in  March,  1859, 
he  appointed  Colonel  Moody  and  Judge  Begbie  as  members  of  his 
executive  council,  thereby  living  up  to  the  letter,  but  not  up  to  the 
spirit,  of  the  law.  When  Douglas  reported  these  appointments  to 
Lytton  for  confirmation,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies 
accepted  them  as  being  merely  temporary,  and  replied  as  follows:2 

Regarding  these  appointments  as  a mere  voluntary  committee  of 
advice,  I approve  of  your  proceedings.  Whenever  you  consider  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  the  formation  of  a regular  Executive  Council,  and 
that  it  is  expedient  to  make  the  necessary  appointments,  proper  steps 
shall,  on  your  recommendation,  be  taken  for  the  purpose. 

But  Governor  Douglas  took  no  further  steps  to  bring  into 
existence  "a  regular  Executive  Council”  and  ruled  the  mainland 
colony  autocratically  with  the  assistance  of  Colonel  Moody  and 
Judge  Begbie.  It  is  true  that,  on  occasion,  the  colonial  secretary 
disallowed  some  of  Douglas’s  appointments  in  British  Columbia, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  finances  of  the  colony  would  not  stand  the 

1 British  Columbia  Papers,  Part  I,  p.  1. 

2Lytton  to  Douglas,  April  11,  1859,  quoted  in  Howay  and  Scholefield,  British 

Columbia,  Vol.  II,  p.  161. 
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additional  burden.1  But  apart  from  the  checks  imposed  from  time 
to  time  by  Downing  Street,  Douglas  was  subject  to  no  limitation 
of  his  authority — other  than  those  already  set  down  in  his  com- 
mission and  instructions  issued  to  him  in  September,  1858.  In  a 
sense  the  governor,  according  to  his  own  interpretation,  was  carry- 
ing out  the  letter  of  his  instructions  when  he  legislated  by  proclama- 
tion and  failed  to  constitute  any  real  legislature.  He  was  able  to 
plead  in  defence  of  his  policy  the  unsettled  conditions  then  prevail- 
ing in  the  colony,  the  scanty,  widespread,  and  highly  unstable 
population,  and  the  general  need  for  strong  government.  None  the 
less,  the  fact  remains  that  James  Douglas  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  introduction  of  representative  government  in  the  gold 
colony. 

As  might  be  expected  the  settlers  had  other  views.  In  May, 
1860,  a petition  was  sent  to  the  Colonial  Office  from  the  inhabitants 
of  British  Columbia,  asking  for  a resident  governor  and  officials  and 
for  the  establishment  of  representative  government.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  resulted  from  this  petition,  since  in  the  early  spring 
of  1861,  a memorial  was  presented  to  Douglas  asking  that  a resident 
governor  be  appointed  and  that  a representative  assembly  be  set 
up  in  the  mainland  colony.  The  delegation,  which  presented  this 
memorial  to  Douglas,  was  headed  by  J.  A.  R.  Homer  and  was 
composed  of  eight  members  representing  New  Westminster,  Doug- 
las, and  Hope.2  The  governor,  in  reply  stated  that  it  “was  not 

1Cf.  Newcastle  to  Douglas,  September  5,  1859,  British  Columbia  Papers , 
Pt.  Ill,  p.  100.  “I  have  received  your  Despatch  No.  189,  of  the  6th  of  July, 
transmitting  for  my  approval  and  confirmation  a return  of  the  provisional 
appointments  which  you  have  made  in  British  Columbia  between  1st  January 
and  30th  June,  1859. 

“I  am  unable,  in  the  absence  of  more  full  information  than  is  supplied  in 
your  Despatch,  to  confirm  these  appointments.  I cannot  impress  upon  you  too 
strongly  the  necessity  of  confining  the  expenditure  of  British  Columbia  within 
the  limits  of  the  revenue,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  finances  of  the  colony, 
of  maintaining  its  establishments  on  the  most  economical  scale,  consistent  with 
due  regard  to  the  proper  administration  of  the  Government,  and  the  preservation 
of  order  in  the  country.” 

2This  memorial  had  evidently  been  the  result  of  a convention  of  repre- 
sentatives from  these  three  towns  held  in  February,  1861,  at  New  Westminster. 
Cf.  Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia , Vol.  II,  p.  163,  quoting  from  the 
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in  his  power  to  grant  representative  institutions,  but  that  as  soon 
as  the  British  element  in  the  country  was  powerful  enough  he  would  ^ 
use  his  influence  to  have  such  institutions  established.”1  De 
Cosmos  heaped  ridicule  upon  Douglas  for  stating  that  the  "British 
element”  was  too  small  in  the  gold  colony  to  admit  of  the  setting 
up  of  representative  government,  but  the  governor  remained 
adamant.2 

He  did,  however,  forward  a copy  of  the  memorial  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  on  April  22,  1861,  accompanying  it  with  a long 
despatch  in  which  he  set  forth,  at  great  length,  his  objections  to 
granting  representative  institutions  to  British  Columbia.  He 
stated  that  the  memorialists  desired  that  there  should  be  "a  general 
reduction  of  taxation,”  but  that  they  proposed  "to  carry  on  the 
public  works  requisite  for  the  development  of  the  country,  by 
means  of  public  loans:  their  object  being  to  obtain  present  ex- 
emption from  taxation,  by  throwing  a part  of  the  current  expendi- 
ture upon  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  colony — a measure  which  is 
not  without  a share  of  justice,  and  has,  therefore,  many  zealous 
advocates.”  In  the  following  paragraphs  Douglas  treats  fully  the 
chief  problems  raised  by  the  memorial:3 

The  first  prayer  of  the  inhabitants  is  for  a resident  governor  in  British 
Columbia,  entirely  unconnected  with  Vancouver  Island.  Your  Grace 
will,  perhaps,  pardon  me  from  hazarding  an  opinion  on  a subject  which  so 
nearly  concerns  my  own  official  position.  I may,  however,  at  least 
remark,  that  I have  spared  no  exertion  to  promote  the  interests  of  both 
colonies,  and  am  not  conscious  of  having  neglected  any  opportunity  of 
adding  to  their  prosperity.  The  memorial  then  proceeds  to  the  subject 
of  Representative  Institutions,  asking  for  a form  of  government  similar 
to  that  existing  in  Australia  and  the  eastern  British  North  American 
Provinces.  This  application  should,  perhaps,  be  considered  to  apply  more 
to  the  future  well-being  of  the  colony  than  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 

British  Columbian , February  28,  1861.  This  newspaper,  published  at  New 
Westminster,  was  edited  by  that  able  and  upright  man,  John  Robson,  afterwards 
prime  minister  of  the  province  of  British  Columbia, 
i Ibid . 

2The  British  Colonist  for  February  21,  1861,  under  the  title  of  “The  British 
Columbia  Convention”,  remarks  as  follows:  “Why  we  ask  has  Governor  Douglas 
gone  to  British  Columbia?  Is  it  not  simply  to  hoodwink  the  people?  To  post- 
pone the  political  emancipation  of  the  country?  Keep  them  from  petitioning 
the  Home  Government  for  their  inalienable  rights?” 

3Douglas  to  Newcastle,  April  22,  1861. 
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existing  population.  Without  pretending  to  question  the  talent  or  ex- 
perience of  the  petitioners,  or  their  capacity  for  legislation  or  self-govern- 
ment, I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  as  yet,  a sufficient  basis 
of  population  or  property  in  the  colony  to  institute  a sound  system  of 
self-government.  The  British  element  is  small,  and  there  is  absolutely 
neither  a manufacturing  nor  farmer  class;  there  are  no  landed  proprietors, 
except  holders  of  building  lots  in  towns;  no  producers,  except  miners,  and 
the  general  population  is  essentially  migratory — the  only  fixed  population, 
apart  from  New  Westminster,  being  the  traders  settled  in  the  several 
inland  towns,  from  which  the  miners  obtain  their  supplies.  It  would, 
I conceive,  be  unwise  to  commit  the  work  of  legislation  to  persons  so 
situated,  having  nothing  at  Stake,  and  no  real  vested  interest  in  the  colony. 
Such  a course,  it  is  hardly  unfair  to  say,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
promote  either  the  happiness  of  the  people  or  the  prosperity  of  the  colony; 
and  it  would  unquestionably  be  setting  up  a power  that  might  materially 
hinder  and  embarrass  the  Government  in  the  great  work  of  developing 
the  resources  of  this  country;  a power  not  representing  large  bodies  of 
landed  proprietors,  nor  of  responsible  settlers  having  their  homes,  their 
property,  their  sympathies,  their  dearest  interest  irrevocably  identified 
with  the  country;  but  from  the  fact  stated,  of  there  being  no  fixed  popula- 
tion, except  in  the  towns.  Judging  from  the  ordinary  motives  which 
influence  men,  it  may  be  assumed  that  local  interests  would  weigh  more 
with  a legislature  so  formed,  than  the  advancement  of  the  great  and 
permanent  interests  of  the  country, 

I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  memorial  does  not  express  the 
sentiments  <?f  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  British  Columbia;  not  that 
I would,  for  a moment,  assume  that  Englishmen  are,  under  any  circum- 
stances, unmindful  of  their  political  birthright,  but  I believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  working  and  reflective  classes  would,  for  many  reasons, 
infinitely  prefer  the  government  of  the  Queen,  as  now  established,  to  the 
rule  of  a party,  and  would  think  it  prudent  to  postpone  the  establishment 
of  representative  institutions  until  the  permanent  population  of  the 
country  is  greatly  increased  and  capable  of  moral  influence,  by  maintaining 
the  peace  of  the  country,  and  making  representative  institutions  a blessing 
and  a reality,  and  not  a by-word  or  a curse. 

The  total  population  of  British  Columbia  and  from  the  colonies  in 
North  America,  in  the  three  towns  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the 
memorialists,  is  as  follows:  New  Westminster,  1G4  male  adults;  Hope, 
108  adults;  Douglas,  33  adults;  in  all,  305;  which,  supposing  all  perfect 
in  their  views  respecting  representative  institutions,  is  a mere  fraction 
of  the  population.  Neither  the  people  of  Yale,  Lytton,  or  Cayoosh,  Rock 
Creek,  Alexandria,  or  Similkameen  appear  to  have  taken  &ny  interest  in 
the  proceeding  or  to  have  joined  the  movement. 

From  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  New  Westminster  Council 
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established  last  summer,  with  large  powers  for  municipal  purposes,  I 
entertained  the  idea  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  operations,  and  of 
constituting  similar  bodies  at  Yale,  Hope,  and  Cayoosh,  and  of  all  the 
other  towns  in  British  Columbia,  with  a view,  should  it  meet  with  the 
approval  of  her  Majesty’s  Government,  of  ultimately  developing  the  whole 
system  into  a House  of  Assembly.  Part  of  the  system  has  already  been 
commenced  at  Yale  and  Hope.  The  Government  may,  by  that  means, 
call  into  existence  the  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  practical  men,  and 
acquire  valuable  information  upon  local  matters,  thus  reaping  one  of  the 
advantages  of  a legislative  assembly  without  the  risks  and,  I still  think, 
the  colony  may,  for  some  time  to  come,  be  sufficiently  represented  in  that 
manner. 

Douglas  proceeds  to  summarize  the  “existing  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction” under  the  six  following  heads:1 

1.  That  the  Governor,  Colonial  Secretary  and  Attorney-General  do 
not  reside  permanently  in  British  Columbia. 

2.  That  the  taxes  on  goods  are  excessive  as  compared  with  the 
population,  and  in  part  levied  on  boatmen,  who  derive  no  benefit  from 
them,  and  that  there  is  no  land  tax. 

3.  That  the  progress  of  Victoria  is  stimulated  at  the  expense  of 
British  Columbia,  and  that  no  encouragement  is  given  to  ship-building 
or  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colony. 

4.  That  money  has  been  injudiciously  squandered  on  public  works 
and  contracts  given  without  any  public  notice,  which  subsequently  have 
seen  sub-let  to  the  contractors  at  a much  lower  rate. 

5.  That  faulty  administration  has  been  made  of  public  lands,  and 
that  lands  have  been  declared  public  reserves,  which  have  been  afterwards 
claimed  by  parties  connected  with  the  Colonial  Government. 

6.  The  want  of  a registry  office,  for  the  record  of  transfers  and 
mortgages. 

These  six  points  sum  up  the  grievances  of  the  settlers  in  British 
Columbia.  It  was  claimed  that  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
governor,  the  colonial  secretary,  and  the  attorney-general  made 
their  permanent  homes  in  Victoria,  “persons  having  business  with 
the  Government  were  obliged  to  go  there  and,  on  their  return, 
were  on  every  occasion  subject  to  a tax  of  SI  head  money.”2  In 
the  matter  of  ship-building,  the  memorialists  pointed  out  that 
Douglas  had  placed  a duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  material  used  for 

'Ibid.  Paragraphs  8 to  26  inclusive,  of  this  important  despatch  are  given 
in  Begg,  British  Columbia,  pp.  352-58. 

2Howay  and  Schelefield,  British  Columbia,  Vol.  II,  p.  163. 
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constructing  vessels  in  British  Columbia,  but  that  he  admitted 
ships  constructed  in  the  neighbouring  free  trade  colony  of  Van- 
couver Island  duty  free.  It  was  also  the  governor’s  policy  to 
v finance  road-building  by  means  of  tolls  instead  of  loans,  thereby 
forcing  the  present  inhabitants  to  bear  heavy  burdens  which  might, 
in  part  at  any  rate,  have  been  assumed  by  subsequent  generations. 
Douglas  had  also  gone  so  far  as  to  impose  a fee  of  twelve  shillings 
per  ton  on  all  goods  leaving  New  Westminster,  and  to  levy  road 
tolls  on  all  goods  leaving  Hope,  Yale  or  Douglas,  even  though  these 
goods  were  taken  up  the  river  in  boats. 

To  these  charges  of  the  memorialists  Governor  Douglas  replied 
with  characteristic  vigour  and  at  great  length.  One  or  two  quota- 
tions will  suffice  to  show  how  carefully  he  set  forth  his  case.  He 
dealt  with  the  first  complaint,  that  of  the  absence  of  the  governor 
and  other  officials  as  follows: 

Your  Grace  is  aware  that  I have  a divided  duty  to  perform;  and  that 
if  under  the  present  circumstances  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  Attorney- 
General  resided  permanently  in  British  Columbia,  these  offices  would  be 
little  better  than  a sinecure, — the  public  service  would  be  retarded,  and  a 
real  and  just  complaint  would  exist.  Although  the  treasury  is  now 
established  at  New  Westminster,  and  the  Treasurer  resides  permanently 
there,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  would  be  far  more  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  service  if  that  department  were  still  at  Victoria. 

Douglas  then  attempted  to  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  British 
Columbia  were  not  overtaxed,  and  compared  the  import  tax  of 
ten  per  cent,  levied  in  that  colony  with  the  United  States  tariff, 
"vigorously  enforced  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Washington 
Territory,”  which  averaged  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  all  foreign 
goods  and  was  still  higher  on  spirits  and  other  articles  of  luxury. 
He  then  added  the  following  remark: 

I might  also  further  state  that  two-thirds  of  the  taxes  raised  in  British 
Columbia  have  been  expended  in  making  roads,  and  other  useful  public 
works,  and  have  produced  a reduction  of  not  less  than  a hundred  per  cent, 
on  the  cost  of  transport,  and  nearly  as  great  a saving  in  the  cost  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life;  so  that  while  the  communications  are  being  rapidly 
improved,  the  people  are,  at  the  same  time,  reaping  substantial  benefits 
more  than  compensating  the  outlay. 

The  boatmen,  Douglas  maintained,  "had  no  claim  whatever 
to  be  exempted  from  the  law  imposing  a duty  indiscriminately  on 
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all  goods  passing  upward  from  Yale;  neither  did  the  duty  bear  at  all 
upon  them,  as  they  were  merely  carriers  and  not  owners  of  the 
goods.  The  real  question  at  issue  was,  whether  the  inland  duty 
should  be  charged  on  goods  carried  from  Yale  by  water  as  well  as 
by  land,  and  was  nothing  more  than  a scheme  concocted  by  the 
owners  of  the  goods  to  benefit  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  revenue.” 

In  the  next  paragraph,  which  deals  with  the  amount  of  taxes 
levied  per  head  of  the  population,  the  governor  provides  a good 
illustration  of  his  ability  to  juggle  with  figures  in  order  to  make 
out  the  best  possible  case  for  himself : 

And  here  I would  beg  to  correct  an  error  in  the  memorial  with  respect 
to  the  population  of  British  Columbia,  which  is  therein  given  at  7,000, 
exclusive  of  Indians,  making  an  annual  average  rate  of  taxation  of  £7  10s. 
per  head.  The  actual  population,  Chinamen  included,  is  about  10,000, 
besides  an  Indian  Population  exceeding  20,000,  making  a total  of  30,000, 
which  reduces  the  taxation  to  £2  per  head  instead  of  the  rate  given  in  the 
memorial.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  white  population  are 
adults,  and  tax-paying — there  being  no  proportionate  number  of  women 
or  children;  and  it  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  native  Indians 
pay  no  taxes.  They  have,  especially  in  the  gold  districts,  for  the  most 
part,  abandoned  their  former  pursuits,  and  no  longer  provide  their  own 
stores  of  food.  All  the  money  they  make  by  their  labor,  either  by  hire 
or  by  gold-digging,  is  expended  in  the  country;  so  that  the  Indians  have 
now  become  extensive  consumers  of  foreign  articles.  Every  attention 
has  been  given  to  render  Fraser  River  safe  and  accessible;  the  channels 
having  been  carefully  surveyed  and  marked  with  conspicuous  buoys; 
and  foreign  vessels  may  go  direct  to  New  Westminster,  without  calling  at 
Victoria,  and  the  port  dues  are  the  same  whether  the  vessels  clear  originally 
from  Victoria  or  come  directly  from  foreign  ports.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a more  perfect  equality  of  legislative  protection  than  is  given  to 
these  ports. 

To  the  charges  that  “money  has  been  injudiciously  squandered 
on  public  works  and  contracts  given  without  any  public  notice” 
and  “that  faulty  administration  has  been  made  of  public  lands,” 
Douglas  replied  that  he  had  communicated  on  the  subjects  con- 
cerned with  Colonel  Moody,  chief  commissioner  of  lands  and  works, 
and  that  Moody  had  assured  him  that  no  just  cause  existed  for  the 
allegations  made.  The  governor  also  explained  that  legislation 
was  being  prepared  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a registry 
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office  at  New  Westminster,  but  that  he  felt  that  the  measure  was 
“replete  with  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind.”  None  the  less,  it 
would  be  passed  “as  soon  as  practicable.” 

In  his  conclusion  to  this  long  and  important  despatch  Douglas 
sets  forth  a comparison  of  the  fiscal  systems  of  the  two  colonies 
placed  under  his  charge.  The  gist  of  the  argument  is  contained 
in  the  two  following  sentences: 

The  public  revenue  of  Vancouver  Island  is  almost  wholly  derived  from 
taxes  levied  directly  on  persons  and  professions,  on  trades  and  real  estate; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  means  of  duties  and  imports,  and  on  goods 
carried  inland,  that  the  public  revenue  of  British  Columbia  is  chiefly 
raised.  No  other  plan  has  been  suggested  by  which  a public  revenue  could 
be  raised,  that  is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  both  colonies, 
or  that  could  be  applied  interchangeably  with  advantage  to  the  sister 
colony. 

This  long  despatch  of  April  22,  1861,  may  be  considered  Doug- 
las’s apologia  for  the  policy  he  had  pursued  in  British  Columbia. 
It  is  an  able  document,  which  clearly  indicates  the  character  of  the 
man.  The  former  chief  factor  was  no  democrat.  As  Judge  Howay 
has  well  expressed  it:  “He  loved  power.  He  must  rule;  he  could 
not  reign.”1  No  wonder  that  he  aroused  the  opposition  of  John 
Robson,  J.  A.  R.  Homer,  and  other  leading  British  Columbians 
by  his  autocratic  methods.  But  for  the  moment  Douglas  seems 
to  have  won  his  case.  The  Colonial  Office  ignored  the  memorial, 
and  turned  a deaf  ear  to  subsequent  protests  from  the  settlers  in  the 
Gold  Colony.  As  we  shall  see  later,  in  the  end  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle forced  Douglas  to  set  up  a Legislative  Council  for  British 
Columbia  which  contained  elected  representatives.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  governor  ruled  the  mainland  colony  from  Victoria. 

Some  of  the  officials  of  British  Columbia,  it  is  true,  were  resident 
at  New  Westminster.  Chief  among  these  were  Colonel  Moody, 
commissioner  of  lands  and  works,  and  officer  commanding  the 
Royal  Engineers,  and  Captain  W.  D.  Gosset,  colonial  treasurer. 
Judge  Begbie  seems  also  to  have  resided  in  British  Columbia  at 
times,  but  the  nature  of  his  calling  prevented  his  maintaining  a 
permanent  residence  in  the  mainland  colony  until  1862.  Both 
Moody  and  Gosset  were  men  of  character  and  were  none  too 
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willing  to  submit  to  dictation  from  Governor  Douglas.  On  the 
whole,  Douglas  was  too  wise  to  quarrel  with  Moody,  although  on 
occasion,  as  for  example  over  the  site  of  the  capital  of  the  mainland 
colony,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  held  widely  divergent  views  and 
that  Moody  forced  Douglas  to  accept  his  recommendation.  This 
was,  however,  in  accordance  with  Moody’s  instructions  from  the 
Home  government.  He  had  been  ordered  to  make  the  selection. 
But  it  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge  among  the  “old-timers” 
of  British  Columbia  that  Moody  and  Douglas  often  found  them- 
selves in  profound  disagreement  and  that  the  governor  did  not 
always  carry  his  point.1  Douglas  seems  to  have  considered  the 
Royal  Engineers  an  unnecessary  expense  to  the  country,  for  there 
is  a letter  in  the  Governor's  Private  Official  Letter  Book  which 
contains  his  opinion  of  the  force.  From  it  the  following  sentences 
are  taken:2 

The  expense  of  the  Royal  Engineers  is  overwhelming,  if  relieved  of 
that  costly  ornament  we  should  be  better  able  to  cope  with  other  difficulties. 
I have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  Corps,  but  their  pay  and  allowances 
and  charges  of  various  kinds  are  far  higher  than  they  ought  to  be,  and 
added  to  these  the  families  of  the  whole  detachment,  both  officers  and  men, 
are  continually  on  the  increase,  and  all  are  supported  at  the  public  expense. 
The  disbursements  for  the  Corps,  on  Colonial  account  for  1862  exceeds 
£16,900  against  works  executed  by  them,  valued  at  £3,500.  The  R. 
Engineers  are  to  British  Columbia  what  the  old  man  of  the  Sea  was  to 
Sinbad,  with  this  aggravation,  that  H.M.  Government  helped  to  fasten 
the  burden  on  the  Colony  and  I have  no  power  to  relieve  it.  Might  not 
his  Grace  be  induced  to  move  the  War  Department  to  sanction  an  im- 
mediate reduction  of  the  force  of  the  Detachment  by  discharging  men  with 
large  families  who  wish  to  settle  in  the  Colony;  this  I am  given  to  under- 
stand would  please  the  men  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  public  of  a 
heavy  charge. 

Colonel  Moody  does  not  object  to  that  measure,  though  he  may  with 
the  Military  furore  that  marks  the  soldier  really  desire  to  add  to  rather 
than  detract  from  the  small  force  under  his  command.  Revenue  which 
is  vital  in  our  circumstances,  can  never  be  materially  increased  until  the 

:Such  is  the  tradition  in  New  Westminster  where  Douglas  was  always  less 
popular  than  he  was  in  Victoria. 

Governor's  Private  Official  Letter  Book,  April  17,  1863.  It  is  not  stated 
in  the  letter  book  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  but  it  may  be  inferred  from 
the  references  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that  it  was  sent  to  some  official  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  probably  Arthur  Blackwood. 
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Colony  is  opened  by  roads  and  dotted  with  the  habitations  of  a civilized 
and  industrious  people,  and  every  curtailment  of  unnecessary  expense 
helps  to  forward  that  object. 

I shall  bring  this  matter  officially  under  His  Grace’s  notice  as  soon 
as  certain  returns  which  I have  requested  from  Colonel  Moody  are  re- 
ceived, and  then  suggest  measures  of  relief. 

Although  this  letter  does  not  definitely  state  that  Moody  was 
in  opposition  to  Douglas  in  the  matter  of  reducing  the  establishment 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  (in  fact,  the  governor  particularly  mentions 
that  “Colonel  Moody  does  not  object  to  that  measure”),  the  al- 
lusion to  the  “Military  furor  that  marks  the  soldier”  may  be  taken 
to  mean  that  there  was  much  more  to  the  affair  than  appeared  on 
the  surface.  This  much  is  known,  however,  that  in  the  summer  of 
1863  orders  were  received  from  England  that  the  detachment  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  should  be  disbanded,  and  that  the  officers  and 
men  should  be  given  their  choice  of  remaining  in  the  colony  as 
settlers  or  of  returning  to  England.  Colonel  Moody  and  the  other 
officers,  along  with  twenty  of  the  men  left  for  England  in  October, 
1863.  That  Douglas  was  blamed  for  the  recall  of  the  Engineers 
is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  a letter  dated  July  13,  1863, 
by  Dugald  McTavish,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company’s  operations  at  Victoria,  to  Alexander  Grant  Dallas,  the 
governor  of  the  company:1 

The  Governor  [Douglas]  has  so  much  to  do,  making  roads  and  so 
forth  in  British  Columbia,  that  there  is  no  drawing  his  attention  to  our 
matters,  and,  when  we  do  call  upon  him  to  act,  his  invariable  answer  is, 
that  he  can  not  get  Moody  to  do  anything,  and  I dare  say  there  is  some 
truth  in  it,  as  it  is  shrewdly  surmised  that  His  Excellency  has  had  more 
to  do  with  the  recall  of  the  Engineers  home  than  any  one  else,  and  they 
all  feel  that  they  are  leaving  under  a cloud. 

So  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  recall  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
was  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  expense,  but  that  it  also  marked 
the  triumph  of  Governor  Douglas  over  Colonel  Moody.  If  Douglas 
was  in  the  habit  of  telling  McTavish,  with  whom  he  had  worked 
for  years  when  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  that 
he  could  not  get  Moody  to  do  anything,  it  is  evident  that  either  the 


'Quoted  in  Sir  E.  W.  Watkin,  Canada  and  the  States,  London  (1887),  p.  253 
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governor  or  the  commissioner  of  lands  and  works  would  soon  have 
to  tender  his  resignation. 

In  a “Confidential  Report  on  Officers”,  which  Douglas  made  out 
about  this  time,  the  governor  spoke  his  mind  rather  more  freely 
than  was  his  wont  about  the  officials  of  British  Columbia.  From 
this  document  which  is  now  in  the  Archives  of  British  Columbia  it 
is  evident  that  Douglas  did  not  like  Colonel  Moody  and  that  he 
detested  Captain  Gosset,  the  colonial  treasurer.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  almost  flattering  in  his  praise  of  Judge  Begbie  and  of 
W.  A.  G.  Young,  the  colonial  secretary.  The  following  excerpts 
will  make  this  clear: 


R.  C.  Moody,  Lieut.  Col.  R.E.  Chief  Comr  of  Lands  & Works. 
. . .The  attainments  high  moral  worth  and  gentlemanly  qualities  are 
familiarly  known  to  his  friends.  I am  here  in  duty  bound  however  to 
remark  that  as  a public  administrator  in  this  Colony  his  management 
has  not  been  satisfactory  to  me.  I have  in  fact  found  it  necessary  to 
exercise  the  utmost  vigilance  over  his  public  acts;  and  having  narrowly 
escaped  being  involved  in  a ruinous  contract  for  the  survey  of  public 
lands,  which  he  had  entered  into  with  Mr.  Joseph  Trutch,  and  from  the 
utter  complication  of  the  land  system,  by  a deviation  from  the  spirit, 
if  not  from  the  letter  of  the  Pre-emption  Act,  I found  it  requisite  to  issue 
the  most  precise  instructions  for  his  guidance  in  matters  of  finance  as  well 
as  of  general  administration,  though  previously  induced  by  his  position 
to  allow  a wide  discretion. 


W.  D.  Gosset,  Major  on  Seconded  List  of  Royal  Engineers.* 

. . .My  experience  of  Captain  Gosset  has  not  been  happy.  Except  as 
a mere  Treasury  clerk,  he  has  been  of  no  use  to  me.  As  a financial  officer 
he  was  valueless.  I have  invariably  found  him  defective  in  judgment. 
His  temper  is  capricious,  and  I cannot  recall  a single  instance  of  any  useful 
suggestion  made  by  him.  I could  never  rely  on  his  cordial  co-operation 
in  combined  measures,  and  I am  moreover  persuaded  that  he  encouraged 
disaffection  and  wilfully  misrepresented  my  Government,  through  the 
public  Press,  both  in  this  Country  and  abroad.  In  short  I believe  him 
to  be  politically  faithless  and  unprincipled. 

M.  B.  Begbie,  Judge  of  Supreme  Court. 

Able,  active,  energetic  and  highly  talented,  Mr.  Begbie  is  a most  valuable 
public  servant.  I feel  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  zealous  discharge 
of  his  official  duties  and  for  many  services  beyond  the  strict  line  of  official 
duty.  It  would  be  impossible  I think  to  find  a person  better  qualified 
for  the  position  he  fills  and  for  that  of  Chief  Justice  when  the  appointment 
is  made. 
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William  A.  G.  Young,  Colonial  Secretary. 

. . .It  would  be  an  act  of  great  injustice  were  I to  refrain  from  bearing 
testimony  to  the  many  good  qualities  and  decided  talent  for  business  of 
Mr.  Young,  the  Colonial  Secretary.  He  has  for  the  last  four  years  held 
the  very  responsible  position  of  Colonial  Secretary  of  British  Columbia 
and  Vancouver’s  Island  being  also  Auditor  for  the  former  Colony,  a 
position  involving  an  amount  of  labour  which  very  few  men  are  equal  to. 

Eminently  methodical,  of  untiring  application,  and  practical  in  all 
his  views  his  performance  of  the  various  duties  of  these  offices  has  been 
such  as  left  me  nothing  to  wish  for — the  toil  being  moreover  enhanced 
by  the  thorough  manner  in  which  everything  was  done.  Business  was 
never  neglected  and  nothing  was  slurred  over  and  half  done.  His  services 
have  been  invaluable  to  me,  indispensible,  and  no  other  person  is  so  ex- 
tensively acquainted  with  the  business  of  the  two  Colonies  or  so  capable 
of  carrying  on  the  system  of  Government,  so  successfully  inaugurated. 

The  date  of  this  report  is  not  given.  It  was  probably  about  the 
year  1863.  It  is  one  of  the  few  occasions  when  we  are  permitted  to 
look  behind  the  official  curtain  and  to  learn  actually  what  the 
governor  thought  of  his  subordinates.  It  is  evident  that  Douglas 
was  very  fond  of  W.  A.  G.  Young,  and  that  he  appreciated  the 
worth  of  Judge  Begbie.  But  he  was  not  fair  to  Moody,  and  no  one 
can  read  his  opinion  of  Gosset  and  feel  that  it  is  unprejudiced. 

Gosset  was  a conscientious,  well-meaning,  vain  little  man,  who 
aspired  to  play  a rather  larger  role  in  British  Columbian  affairs  than 
that  to  which  the  Governor  wished  to  assign  him.  He  had  already 
had  some  colonial  experience  in  Ceylon,  and  he  chafed  under  the 
restraints  which  he  felt  that  Douglas  was  placing  upon  his  freedom 
of  action.  From  time  to  time  Gosset  addressed  long  communica- 
tions to  the  governor  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Treasury 
Department,  but,  as  the  following  letter  from  the  colonial  secretary 
clearly  shows,  Douglas  did  not  enjoy  reading  these  lengthy  ef- 
fusions:1 

Colonial  Secretary’s  Office, 
Victoria,  V.I.,  10  Aug.,  I860. 
Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  letters  of  the  4th  and  8th  inst.,  I am  directed 
by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  to  inform  you  that  he  cannot  suffer  his 
time  to  be  consumed  in  the  perusal  of  a mass  of  correspondence  pur- 
porting to  seek  certain  specific  information,  but  in  reality  forming  a 

XMS.  in  the  British  Columbia  Archives. 
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vehicle  for  the  expression  of  self-appreciation  of  your  services  as  a public 
officer,  and  for  the  enunciation  of  your  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  His 
Excellency  should  conduct  his  official  duties,  and  His  Excellency,  therefore, 
declines  to  receive  any  further  communications  of  a character  so  irrelevant 
and  unbusiness-like,  and  contrary  to  the  established  rule  of  the  service, 
which  provides  that  separate  letters  are  to  be  invariably  written  on 
separate  subjects. 

2.  If  you  have  any  well-grounded  cause  of  complaint,  on  account 
of  any  information  having  been  withheld  from  you,  which  you  conceive 
you  should  have  received,  His  Excellency  will  readily  investigate  such 
complaint  and  afford  you  every  explanation  in  his  power,  but  your  com- 
munication must,  to  ensure  attention,  be  confined  to  a clear  and  concise 
statement  of  facts. 

3.  If  you  desire  any  express  information  upon  my  specific  points 
connected  with  the  Assay  Office,  not  already  communicated  to  you,  I am 
to  request  you  to  embody  it  in  a tabular  form,  which  will  save  both  labour, 
time  and  misunderstanding. 

I have,  &c., 

{Signed)  William  A.  G.  Young 

To  Captain  Gosset,  R.E. 

The  reference  in  the  above  letter  to  the  assay  office  is  very 
important.  It  was  over  the  assay  office  and  the  mint,  which  was 
for  a time  connected  with  it,  that  Gosset  and  Douglas  staged  their 
mightiest  battles.  The  gold  escort  was  also,  at  times,  a subject  of 
some  controversy,  but  the  governor  and  the  colonial  treasurer 
differed  most  about  the  installation  of  the  mint.  Douglas’s  policy 
regarding  the  mint  was  not  always  consistent,  and  Gosset  was  by 
no  means  a pliable  sort  of  person. 

i The  question  of  the  establishment  of  an  assay  office  was 
broached  in  Douglas’s  despatch  to  Lytton,  dated  April  8,  1859. 
The  following  paragraphs  deal  with  this  subject:1 

The  want  of  an  Assay  Office  in  the  Colony  is  felt  as  a public  incon- 
venience, and  is  no  doubt  highly  detrimental  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country.  There  being  at  present  no  means  here  of  ascertaining  the 
true  commercial  value  of  gold  dust,  the  merchant  to  save  himself  will  only 
purchase  it  at  a low  rate,  which  the  miner  will  not  accept,  or  the  gold  dust 
is  retained  in  the  merchant’s  hands  in  deposit,  until  samples  of  it  are  sent 
and  tested  at  San  Francisco.  Hundreds  of  miners  worn  out  with  the 
expense  and  delay  so  occasioned,  fly  in  disgust  with  their  gold  to  San 
Francisco. 


1 British  Columbia  Papers,  Pt.  Ill,  p.  2. 
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An  Assay  Office  established  here,  the  evil  would  cease  to  operate, 
and  the  gold  would  remain  in  the  country. 

The  establishment  of  an  Assay  Office  would  otherwise  I believe  prove 
of  signal  advantage  to  the  public  revenue,  inasmuch  as  it  would  give 
facilities  for  levying  an  export  duty  on  gold.  That  is  now  impossible,  and 
will  be,  so  long  as  the  miner  cannot  get  a fair  price  for  his  gold  in  this 
country,  and  in  consequence  is  kept  in  his  own  hands.  If  collected  at  all, 
in  these  circumstances  the  duty  would  have  to  be  wrung  from  each  in- 
dividual miner,  and  they,  to  elude  payment,  would  cross  the  frontier 
and  fly  with  their  treasures  into  the  United  States. 

The  Assay  Office  would  provide  a remedy  for  the  evil.  Every  man 
might,  through  its  aid,  learn  from  an  official  source  the  true  value  of  any 
gold  in  his  possession,  and  either  spend  or  exchange  it  for  coin  in  the 
country.  This  would  throw  the  export  of  gold  into  the  hands  of  large 
dealers,  who,  having  no  inducement  to  smuggle  equal  to  the  risk,  would 
export  through  the  lawful  channel,  paying  the  duty,  which  in  turn  they 
would  take  care  to  levy  on  the  miner,  by  deducting  it  from  the  price  paid. 

An  export  duty  might  then  be  imposed  with  advantage,  and  be  found 
easy  and  cheap  of  collection.  The  other  features  of  the  Australian  system 
of  taxation  on  miners  might  also  be  adopted  and  made  applicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  British  Columbia,  in  which  case  the  licence  fees  on  miners, 
so  objectionable  on  account  of  the  expense  and  affrays  produced  in  its 
collection,  would  cease  to  be  enforced. 

In  another  despatch,  written  three  days  later,  Douglas  alludes 
to  the  possibility  of  Her  Majesty’s  government  establishing  a mint 
at  Victoria.1  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  Vancouver  Island  had  a few  days  before  passed  a resolution 
requesting  the  governor  to  “urge  upon  the  Home  Government  the 
desirability  of  establishing  a mint  upon  Vancouver  Island.”  In  his 
despatch  of  April  11,  1859,  Douglas  supported  this  proposal  and 
urged  the  setting  up  of  an  assay  office,  apparently,  in  Victoria. 

The  governor  referred  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a 
mint  to  Captain  Gosset  for  report.  Gosset  replied  in  an  exceedingly 
lengthy  despatch,  which  Douglas  enclosed  to  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  in  which  Gosset  pointed  out  the  advisability  of  erecting  the 
assay  office,  and  subsequently  the  mint,  not  at  Victoria,  but  at  the 
capital  of  the  colony  of  British  Columbia.2  The  colonial  treasurer 

Douglas  to  Lytton,  April  11,  1859,  {ibid.,  p.  4). 

2 British  Columbia  Papers,  Pt.  Ill,  pp.  13-15.  This  report,  which  is  too  long 
to  be  reproduced  here,  is  a good  example  of  Gosset’s  ability  to  go  into  the  minutest 
details. 
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went  so  far  as  to  “venture  to  think”  that  the  proposal  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  Vancouver  Island  had  been  “inadvertantly  acqui- 
esced in  by  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  the  two  colonies.” 

Gosset’s  report  seems  to  have  altered  Douglas’s  opinion  to  some 
extent,  since,  in  forwarding  this  document  to  the  Colonial  Office, 
he  did  not  press  for  the  construction  of  a mint,  but  referred  to  the 
want  of  British  coin  in  the  colony.  This  he  stated  was  a “serious 
evil”,  and  suggested  that  Her  Majesty’s  government  might  send 
out  a supply  of  coin. 

The  question  of  the  establishment  of  an  assay  office  and  refinery 
was  duly  considered  by  Downing  Street,  and  on  the  advice  of  the 
master  of  the  mint,  the  proposal  was  agreed  to  by  the  Home 
authorities.  The  assay  office  was  to  be  erected  in  New  Westminster 
Francis  George  Claudet  and  Frederick  Henry  Bousfield  were 
appointed  assayer  and  assistant  assayer,  respectively.  Both  these 
young  men — Claudet  was  aged  twenty-three  years  and  Bousfield 
twenty — had  had  experience  in  assay  work  in  London  and  had 
received  sound  scientific  training.  To  them  the  master  of  mint 
proposed  to  pay  rather  higher  salaries  than  had  been  contemplated 
in  Gosset’s  original  scheme.1  The  failure  of  Governor  Douglas  to 
live  up  to  these  proposals  in  the  matter  of  increases  in  salary,  was, 
as  we  shall  see,  a further  source  of  difficulty  with  Captain  Gosset. 

Plans  for  the  assay  office  were  drawn  by  Colonel  Moody,  and 
were  submitted  to  Governor  Douglas  in  the  spring  of  1860.  But 
Moody’s  estimates  for  the  proposed  structure  were  £3,400,  a sum 
far  beyond  that  the  colony  could  afford.  So  on  April  2,  the  colonial 
secretary  wrote  to  Gosset  that,  to  “prevent  further  loss  of  valuable 
time”,  his  Excellency  requested  that  the  treasurer  would  “institute 
measures  at  once  for  the  erection  of  a building  which  will  answer  all 
present  purposes  and  which  His  Excellency  has  good  reason  to 
believe  can  be  carried  out  for  a sum  not  exceeding  four  hundred 

1British  Columbia  Papers,  Pt.  Ill,  p.  103,  enclosure  in  Newcastle  to  Douglas, 
September  29,  1859.  Gosset  had  assigned  the  assayer  £400  for  the  first  year  and 
£450  for  the  second,  and  to  the  assistant  assayer  £250  for  the  first  year  and  £300 
for  the  second.  The  master  of  the  mint  raised  these  figures  by  £50  per  annum 
in  each  case,  and  stated  that  even  then  they  were  below  those  paid  in  Sydney, 
Australia  at  the  Sydney  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint. 
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pounds.”1  Gosset  apparently,  carried  out  these  instructions  quite 
willingly,  for  on  August  1,  1860,  the  assay  and  melting  parts  of  the 
proposed  mint  were  established,  and  they  continued  to  operate 
until  November,  1861.  The  treasurer  was  so  pleased  with  the 
assay  office  that  he  adopted  the  designation  “Royal  Mint”  in  his 
letters  and  documents  regarding  it.  For  this  he  was  officially 
rebuked  by  Douglas.2 

Gold  discoveries  in  Cariboo,  and  the  resulting  increase  in  the 
amount  of  gold  dust  in  circulation,  accompanied  by  a dearth  of 
coined  money,  led  Douglas  in  November,  1861,  to  take  steps  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  a coining  plant  in  connection  with  the 
assay  office  at  New  Westminster.  In  a long  despatch,  dated 
November  14,  1861,  the  governor  set  forth  at  some  length  the 
reasons  which  caused  him  to  make  this  decision.3  Having  dis- 
cussed the  disadvantages  of  issuing  a paper  currency,  especially 
in  so  small  a community  as  British  Columbia,  the  governor  thus 
proceeds : 

As  a safer  remedy  and  one  more  suitable  to  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  Colonies,  I propose  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  manufacture  of 
gold  pieces,  equal  in  value  to  the  10  and  20  dollar  American  coins,  and  to 
bring  them  into  general  use  as  a circulating  medium  in  both  Colonies. 

This  plan  does  not  contemplate  refining  the  gold,  as  the  expense 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  that  process:  it  is  merely  proposed  to  bring 
it  to  a uniform  standard  of  fineness,  without  separating  the  natural  alloy 
of  silver  which  to  some  extent  exists  in  all  the  gold  of  British  Columbia, 

The  pieces  will  be  prepared  at  the  Government  Assay  Office,  and 
will  bear  the  stamp  of  unquestionable  character;  and  I am  of  opinion  that 
by  making  the  gold  contained  in  them  of  the  full  current  value  of  the  piece, 
without  taking  the  silver  into  account,  which  I propose  should  go  as  a 
bonus,  they  will  not  only  answer  as  a cheap  and  convenient  currency 
within  the  Colonies,  but  also  have  the  same  exchange  value  when  exported 
to  other  countries. 


1Young  to  Gosset,  April  2,  1860,  MS.  in  British  Columbia  Archives. 

2Young  to  Gosset,  October  31,  1860  (ibid.):  “His  Excellency  conceived 
that  to  authorize  the  adoption  of  the  fictitious  title  of  ‘Royal  Mint’,  the  office 
being  an  assay  office  and  not  a mint,  would  be  a proceeding  of  unwarrantable 
assumption  on  his  part,  and  an  act  of  pretense  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  Govern- 
ment.” 

3Douglas  to  Newcastle,  November  14, 1861  (British  Columbia  Papers,  Pt.  IV, 
pp.  62-63). 
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, Q ^e^ec^u\re(^  machinery,  Douglas  continues,  “may  be  procured 
_ -f^11  *.  rancisco  for  the  moderate  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and 

EstabMshmenT.'” 'Iy  adding  t0  ^ °f  the  preSent  Assay 

Wilhout  waiting  for  more  explicit  instructions  from  the  Colonial 
Office,  Douglas  despatched  Claudet  to  San  Francisco  to  procure 
the  necessary  machinery.  In  March,  1862,  Claudet  returned  with 

J nor"g  a7i?lted  ^lant’  Which  he  had  obtained  for  the  sum  of 
i ’ . , The,  Pacbages  containing  the  plant  were  landed  at 

3 C°nV,eyed  t0  New  Westminster.  Cosset  at  once 

h„t  n r?e  f°yrn0r  s,  Permission  to  set  up  the  coining  machine, 

“ following  letter  shows  Douglas  had  changed  his  mind 
on  this  subject. 

Colonial  Secretary's  Office, 

Sir,  7th  April,  1862. 

soectfnTihe  iaid  bef0re  the  GoVernor  y°ur  letter  of  the  3rd  instant  re- 
peating the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  machinery  for  coining  I am 

desired  to  acquaint  you  that  in  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  account  you 

Additional  ! 7T'  Hi\EXCe"enCy  is  "0t  ‘-lined  to  authorize  an" 

additional  expenditure  at  the  present  moment.  y 

2 In  the  meantime  proper  care  is  to  be  taken  for  the  due  oreserva 

o°rnth°e  o maCl!inery’  andf  apPHcation  is  *>  be  made  to  Colonel  Moody 

iding,  &c  S6rV,CeS  " S3PPer  ‘°  d°  any  necessary  w°nk  of  cleaning! 

3.  His  Excellency  cannot  sanction  the  employment  of  any  man  as 

LTpTrormaTAhe^ The  engineer,  whenever  the  appointment^  made 
ust  perform  ell  the  work  necessary  connection  with  the  machinery. 

4 Drawings  of  the  proposed  additions  to  the  Assay  Office  and  an 

oTr^tr of  erection>  are  to  be  subm;tted  tL  ^-i" 

I have  &c. 

(i Signed ) William  A.  G.  Young 

Cosset,  however,  did  not  give  up  hope,  and  continued  his  quiet 

froTn  T °r  6 establlshment  of  the  mint.  He  even  sought 
from  Douglas  permission  to  call  himself  “Deputy  Master  of  the 

-1  t ' or  faffing  that  Acting  Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint.”  In  a 

1Cla“det  left  for  San  Francisco,  November  21,  1861,  (Reid,  op  cit  43)  The 
Tm"  ue,  Text  are  based  °"  those  in  Claudet  s note  bo!k  S Jn 

The  report  o.  H.H.  Langevin,  quoted  in  Howay  and  Scholefield  ri  u- 

V°  1-  n-  P-  !42,  gives  the  cost  of  the  plant  at  $8,609  ’ * Col^ia, 

2Young  to  Gosset,  April  7,  1862. 
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letter  dated  April  19,  1862,  having  quoted  a statement  of  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  to  the  effect  that  he  was  to  become  Deputy 
Master  of  the  Mint  in  case  a mint  was  established  in  British  Col- 
umbia, Gosset  proceeds  thus:1 

I have,  in  giving  a device  for  coins  (approved  of  by  his  Excellency 
last  November)  and  in  the  purchase  of  Mint  machinery — machinery  not 
in  any  manner  connected  with,  belonging  to,  or  required  in,  an  Assay  and 
Melting  Department,  performed  one  act  towards  the  formation  of  a mint 
in  British  Columbia. 

I have,  during  the  last  three  weeks  been  personally  engaged  in  devising 
machinery  arrangements;.  . . I have  designed  and  superintended,  masonry, 
carpentry,  and  iron  smith’s  work,  also,  with  my  own  hands  in  some  cases, 
put  machinery  together  and  into  position. 

These  are,  I respectfully  but  firmly  contend,  duties  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  an  Assay  and  melting  Department  but  are  purely  Mint  duties, 
and  therefore,  in  virtue  of  the  Secretary's  of  State’s  despatch  already 
quoted,  performed  as  ‘Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint’  and  in  virtue  of  my 
engagement  to  perform  such  duties  under  such  title,  not  under  the  very 
inferior  title  of  Superintendent  of  an  Assay  and  Melting  Department. 

Confident  that  I claim  but  common  justice  in  asserting  my  right  to 
the  title  of  ‘Acting  Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint’  promised  in  the  Secretary 
of  State’s  despatch,  now  that  I have  bona  fide  commenced  to  perform  pro- 
fessional duties  in  the  establishment  of  a Mint  here,  even  though  His  Ex- 
cellency may  defer  actual  coinage  for  a few  months;  it  is  I trust  reasonable 
that  I should  request  His  Excellency  the  Governor’s  attention  to  this 
exposition  of  facts  he  may  not  have  before  considered,  and  express  a hope 
that  the  title  named  by  the  Secretary  of  State  may  be  no  longer  withheld 
from  me. 

Gosset  even  asked  for  an  opinion  from  Colonel  Moody  on  this 
subject.  Moody  supported  Gosset  in  his  claim  for  the  title.  Need- 
less to  say  Douglas  did  not  approve  this  change  of  title.2  The 
governor  was  rather  tired  of  Gosset’s  importunities. 

But  the  little,  nervous  treasurer  of  British  Columbia  would  not 
give  up.  In  July,  1862,  although  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
assay  office  at  first  refused  to  operate  the  mint  without  extra  pay, 
the  machinery  was  put  into  operation.  A few  $10  and  $20  gold 
pieces  were  struck  off.  Douglas  agreed  that  £100  worth  of  these 
gold  pieces,  of  which  only  £76  were  sent,  should  be  forwarded  to 


Cosset  to  Young,  April  19,  1862. 

2Young  to  Gosset,  May  5,  1862. 
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London  to  be  displayed  at  the  International  Exhibition,  then  being 
held.  He  also  allowed  the  “Superintendent  of  the  Assay  Office” 
to  frame  two  specimens  to  be  kept  as  souvenirs  in  the  mint,  but  he 
would  not  allow  the  coins  to  enter  into  circulation.  A few  days 
later,  according  to  the  story  current  in  New  Westminster,  the 
governor  issued  his  laconic  order  to  “grease  it  and  lay  it  way.” 
The  order  referred,  of  course,  to  the  mint  machinery. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Gosset’s  dreams.  His  health  for  some  time 
had  been  bad,  and  on  July  14,  18G2,  the  colonial  treasurer  applied 
for  leave  of  absence.  This  was  granted,  and  on  August  26  of  that 
year  he  handed  over  the  control  of  the  treasury  and  assay  depart- 
ments to  his  successor,  Chartres  Brew.  But  Douglas  did  not  allow 
Gosset  to  depart  in  peace.  The  governor  had  accused  the  treasurer 
of  giving  information  to  the  British  Columbian  concerning  the  assay 
office  and  the  mint,  if  not  actually  writing  articles  on  the  subject 
for  insertion  in  the  newspaper.  Gosset  had  replied,  but  his  answer 
had  not  satisfied  the  governor.  So  on  August  25,  Young  wrote  to 
Gosset  stating  that  His  Excellency  considered  the  reply  “most 
unsatisfactory.” 

The  story  of  the  assay  office  and  the  gold  coinage  has  been  told 
at  some  length  as  showing  the  methods  employed  by  Governor 
James  Douglas  in  dealing  with  officials  who  were  not  always  willing 
to  accept  his  orders,  but  who  wished  to  strike  out  on  lines  of  their 
own.  It  is  a good  illustration  of  the  “one  man  power”  which  was 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  administration  of  British  Columbia. 

Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
Cariboo  country  as  being  one  reason  why  Douglas  desired  to  have 
a gold  coinage  in  British  Columbia.  It  will  now  be  well  to  show 
how  this  new  gold  rush  affected  the  policy  of  the  governor  of  the 
two  colonies.1  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  gold  dis- 
coveries in  Cariboo  and  the  rich  diggings  established  on  Antler, 
Keithley,  Lightning  and  Williams  creeks — especially  the  latter 
which  has  been  described  as  “the  richest  gold-bearing  creek  in  the 
world” — that  led  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  British 

1The  tale  of  the  Cariboo  has  been  so  often  told  that  it  need  only  be  repeated 
here  in  a short  and  summary  fashion.  The  curious  will  find  it  in  Howay  and 
Scholefield  British  Columbia,  and  in  Bancroft’s  British  Columbia. 
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Columbia’s  claim  as  being  one  of  the  important  gold  regions  of  the 
world.  In  comparison  with  the  Cariboo,  the  Fraser  river  gold 
strikes  were  only  a “flash  in  the  pan.” 

The  first  reference  made  by  Douglas  to  the  auriferous  character 
of  the  Cariboo  country  is  to  be  found  in  his  despatch  to  Lytton, 
dated  August  23,  1859.  It  reads  as  follows:1 

The  newly  explored  tract  of  mining  country  about  Alexandria  and 
Quesnel’s  River  is  reported  to  have  more  of  the  general  features  of  a gold 
country  than  any  yet  known  part  of  British  Columbia.  The  miners 
appear  fully  satisfied  on  that  point. 

Of  course  the  region  referred  to  is  only  at  the  outer  portal  of  the 
Cariboo  country  proper,  but  it  indicates  that  the  prospectors  were 
working  towards  the  greatest  of  all  the  British  Columbian  gold 
fields. 

But  it  was  not  until  late  in  1860  that  the  real  gold  strikes  took 
place  in  Cariboo.  Keithley  Creek  was  the  first  to  be  found,  and 
was  named  after  one  of  its  discoverers,  a certain  “Doc”  Keithley. 
This  creek,  which  Keithley  and  his  companions  had  explored  early 
in  1860,  was  not  at  first  thought  to  be  gold  bearing.  But  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  the  prospectors  found  indications  of  rich 
“pay  dirt”.  It  was  Keithley  Creek  which  led  the  gold  seekers  to 
the  Bald  Mountain  and  the  well-known  creeks,  Antler,  Lightning 
and  Williams.  The  discovery  of  Antler  Creek  has  thus  been 
graphically  described  by  Judge  Howay:2 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1860,  John  Rose  (who  met  a tragic  death  in  1S63) 
and  his  partner  McDonald,  with  “Doc”  Keithley  and  George  Weaver, 
set  out  from  Keithley  Creek  in  search  of  new  diggings.  Ascending  that 
creek  for  about  five  miles,  they  took  a course  north-eastward  up  a ravine. 
Reaching  Snowshoe  Creek,  a branch  of  Keithley,  they  followed  it  to  its 
source,  some  six  or  seven  miles  further,  near  the  summit  of  the  watershed 
dividing  the  streams  flowing  into  Cariboo  Lake  from  those  flowing  east- 
ward, northward,  and  westward  into  Bear,  Willow,  and  Cottonwood 
Rivers.  Thence  the  whole  surrounding  country  lay  unrolled  before  them. 
Northward  and  eastward  the  horizon  was  bounded  by  rugged  and  lofty 
mountains;  towards  the  west  and  northwest  the  prospect  was  more  level; 

'Douglas  to  Lytton,  August  23,  1859,  in  British  Columbia  Papers,  Pt.  Ill, 
p.  50. 

2Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  75-76,  based  on 
Commissioner  Nind’s  report. 
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while  immediately  below  lay  rolling  hills  intersected  by  valleys  and 
ravines.  ’Twas  man’s  first  view  of  Cariboo.  Over  the  whole  region  lay 
the  mantle  of  solitude  and  silence — gold  existing  without  contention  or 
struggle.  Traversing  the  summit  in  the  same  general  direction  they  came 
upon  another  creek,  at  a distance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  Keithley. 
The  creek  winds  through  the  centre  of  a narrow  valley  and  is  surmounted 
by  hills  sloping  down  to  flats  and  benches  of  alluvial  deposit;  the  rock-bed 
on  which  gold  was  found  lay  but  a short  distance  under  the  surface,  and  in 
many  places  cropped  out.  Here  was  the  richest  deposit  yet  found  in 
British  Columbia — considerable  quantities  of  gold  being  found  on  the 
bare  rock.  One  pan  produced  $25 — a second  $75.  The  fortunate 
prospectors,  however,  had  their  ardour  somewhat  cooled  the  next  morning 
by  awakening  to  find  a foot  of  snow  on  the  ground.  Here  again,  beside 
the  actual  value  of  the  find,  was  the  strengthening  of  their  faith  in  the 
auriferous  nature  of  the  country,  for  they  found  a kind  of  slate  rock 
covered  with  red  gravel  and  said  to  bear  a close  resemblance  to  the  gold- 
producing  beds  of  Californian  streams.  These  discoverers  tried  to  keep 
the  secret;  but  gold,  like  murder,  will  out. 

Returning  to  Keithley  Creek  for  provisions,  an  incautious  word  at 
“Red-headed”  Davis’s  store  gave  the  clue,  and  in  midwinter,  on  snow- 
shoes,  over  four  or  five  feet  of  snow,  miners  set  out  from  Keithley  to  stake 
the  vacant  ground  on  Antler.  Many  claims  were  recorded,  and,  in  several 
instances,  the  same  ground  was  taken  up  by  different  parties.  This  led 
to  disputes.  Mr.  Nind,  the  Gold  Commissioner  for  the  district,  with 
headquarters  at  William’s  Lake,  came  in  over  the  snow  to  settle  these 
conflicting  claims.  Arriving  in  March  1861,  he  found,  on  Antler  Creek, 
one  log  cabin,  built  by  Rose  and  McDonald;  the  remainder  of  the  men 
were  living  in  holes  dug  in  the  snow,  which  was  six  or  seven  feet  deep. 
Even  under  these  conditions  some  prospecting  was  being  carried  on,  with 
successful  results,  though  the  labour  of  clearing  away  the  snow  and  sinking 
holes  to  bed-rock  was  excessive. 

From  Antler  the  prospectors  made  their  way  to  Williams, 
Lightning,  and  Lowhee  creeks.  Williams  creek  was  named  after 
its  discoverer,  “William  Dietz,  commonly  known  as  ‘Dutch  Bill’.” 
This  creek,  afterwards  fabulously  rich,  was  at  first  also  known  as 
“Humbug  Creek”,  but  it  came  into  its  own  in  1862  when  William 
Barker,  after  whom  Barkerville,  the  capital  of  the  Cariboo  country, 
was  named,  began  deep  diggings  on  the  flat  below  the  canyon.  The 
total  yield  of  gold  for  1862  was  $2,656,903,  of  which  Williams  creek 
contributed  a large  proportion.1  Bancroft  estimates  the  total 

1 Year  Book  of  British  Columbia,  1897,  p.  391.  “Cariboo”  Cameron  also 
had  a rich  claim  on  Williams  Creek. 
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production  of  gold  in  Cariboo  to  have  been,  during  a period  of 
twenty  years,  “between  $30,000,000  and  $40,000,000.  . . obtained 

from  half  a dozen  principal  creeks  within  a region  of  rotten  shale 
less  than  fifty  miles  square;  and  the  average  population  for  the 
same  period  was  probably  about  1,50c).”1 

Naturally  there  was  a gold  rush  to  Cariboo,  beginning  in  1861. 
This  time  the  miners  came  to  stay.  The  long  sought  El  Dorado 
had  been  found  in  Cariboo.  Enthusiasts  from  Eastern  Canada 
even  made  their  way  overland  across  the  plains  and  the  mountains 
to  the  diggings  of  Cariboo.2  The  Reverend  Matthew  Macfie  has 
estimated  that  of  those  who  went  to  Cariboo,  “one-third  made 
independent  fortunes,  one-third  netted  several  hundreds  of  pounds, 
and  one- third,  from  a variety  of  causes  were  unsuccessful.’’3 4 5 

From  the  first  Douglas  sensed  the  importance  of  the  gold  strikes 
in  Cariboo,  and  diligently  collected  all  possible  information  on  the 
subject.  Much  of  this  information  found  its  way  into  the  gov- 
ernor’s despatches  to  the  Colonial  Office  and  has  been  published 
in  the  last  two  parts  of  the  Papers  Relating  to  British  Columbia. 
Douglas  even  copied  out  extracts  from  private  letters  and  embodied 
them  in  his  official  despatches.  Certainly  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
could  not  claim  that  the  governor  of  British  Columbia  was  attempt- 
ing to  withold  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Cariboo  gold  fields. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  these  despatches: 4 5 

I would  also  inform  your  Grace,  that  we  are  daily  receiving  the  most 
extraordinary  accounts  of  the  almost  fabulous  wealth  of  the  Antler  Creek 
and  Caribou  diggings.  Mr.  Palmer,  a respectable  merchant,  who  arrived 
the  other  day  from  that  part  of  the  country  with  nearly  fifty  pounds  weight 

1H.  H.  Bancroft,  British  Columbia,  p.  514. 

2Cf.  “The  Overland  Journey  of  the  Argonauts  of  1862,”  by  Judge  F.  W. 
Howay,  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Series  III,  Vol.  XIII, 
(Ottawa,  1919),  Section  II,  pp.  37-55. 

3Macfie,  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia,  (London,  1865),  pp.  74-75. 

4Douglas  to  Newcastle,  Lytton,  June  4,  1861,  ( British  Columbia  Papers , 
Pt.  IV,  p.  53).  Douglas  at  first  spelled  Cariboo  “Caribou”,  but  soon  adopted 
the  popular  spelling.  In  his  despatch  of  September  16,  1861,  he  claimed  that  the 
proper  name  of  the  country  should  be  “ ‘Cariboeuf’  or  ‘Rein  Deer’,  the  country 
having  been  so  named  from  its  being  a favourite  haunt  of  that  species  of  the  deer 
kind”  (ibid.,  p.  57). 

5Douglas  to  Newcastle,  September  16,  1861,  (ibid.,  p.  58). 
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of  gold,  which  he  kindly  allowed  me  to  examine,  assured  me  that  these 
accounts  are  by  no  means  exaggerated.  As  an  example  of  the  extra- 
ordinary wealth  of  the  country,  he  mentioned  that  four  of  his  friends  who 
are  associated  in  a mining  company,  were  making  regularly  from  16  to  37 
ozs.  of  gold  a day,  being  4 ozs.  to  9J4  ozs.  each;  by  “fluming”  another 
company  of  four  men  washed  out  with  cradles,  in  his  presence,  36  ozs. 
of  gold  in  one  day;  and  the  yield  of  ordinary  mining  claims  in  from  20  to 
50  dollars  a day  for  each  man  employed. 

John  McArthur  and  Thomas  Phillips  arrived  here  from  Cariboo  on 
the  17th  of  August  last,  with  nine  thousand  ($9,000)  dollars  worth  of 
gold  dust  in  their  possession,  being  the  fruit  of  three  months  residence  at 
the  mines.  They  arrived  there  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  and  left  there 
again  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  having  previously  sold  their  mining  claim 
at  a high  price  to  other  persons.  Their  largest  earnings  for  one  day 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  ($525);  and  no  single 
day’s  work  yielded  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25).  Both  those 
persons  have  been  mining  in  California,  and  are  acquainted  with  its 
resources,  yet  they  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  Cariboo,  as  a ‘generally 
paying’  country,  surpasses  the  best  days  of  California. 

Another  miner,  named  Patterson,  reported  that  he  had  obtained 
seventy-three  ounces  of  gold,  worth  $1,200,  in  one  day  from  his 
claim.  He  had  been  mining  on  Lowhee  creek.  This  man  was  an 
American,  who  having  made  his  fortune  in  a few  months,  was 
returning  to  his  native  land.  Douglas  lamented  the  exodus  of  the 
successful  gold  diggers  as  “being  one  of  the  evils  to  which  the  colony 
is  exposed  through  the  want  of  a fixed  population.”1 

The  firm  of  Levi  and  Boas  of  New  Westminster  allowed  the 
governor  to  include  the  following  extracts  in  loose  English  from  a 
letter  written  from  Cariboo  by  Levi,  the  managing  partner  sta- 
tioned there:2 

Hamburger  went  to  Abbott,  who  used  to  be  at  Langley,  and  borrowed 
$2,000.  I must  let  you  know  that  Abbott  and  Jordan  have  one  of  the 
richest  claims  in  the  country.  The  least  they  take  out  a-day,  three  of 
them,  is  120  ounces.  They  have  a flour  sack  of  gold  14  inches  high. 
They  will  make,  till  fall,  100,000  dollars  apiece.  Out  of  one  little  crevice, 
while  Hamburger  was  up  there,  he,  Abbott,  took  60  ounces  out  of  it,  and 

1 Ibid . 

2Ibid.  Mr.  Levi’s  English  has  a few  German  “memories”,  e.g.  “more 

as”,  “greater as”  (mehr als,  grosser-als).  One  would  conjecture  that 

he  originally  wrote  “I  would  soak  it  to  them”,  rather  than  “I  would  soak  into 
them.” 
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gold  makes  your  eyes  water,  and  you  will  never  see  a greater  excitement 
as  there  will  be  next  season.  . . 

If  you  can  send  up  such  goods  as  we  want,  do  so:  as  I will  explain 
to  you  it  is  only  5 or  6 weeks  more  that  pack  trains  can  come  in  here,  and 
then  we  can  get  any  price  for  them;  besides  which,  spring,  when  there  is  a 
lot  of  people  rushing  in,  and  we  the  only  ones  which  have  goods.  You 
bet  I would  soak  into  them.  The  country  is  all  right,  there  is  more  gold 
in  it  as  there  was  in  California;  don’t  say  nothing  to  nobody. 

Judge  Begbie,  who  visited  the  Cariboo  in  the  early  autumn  of 
1861,  wrote  the  following  opinion  of  the  orderliness  of  the  mining 
population  in  a private  letter  to  the  colonial  secretary  dated  “Forks 
.of  Quesnelle,  25th  September  1861.”  He  was  much  impressed 
with  the  amount  of  gold  dust  he  saw  lying  about:1 

I have  no  doubt  that  there  is  little  short  of  a ton  lying  at  the  different 
Creeks.  I hear  that  Abbott’s  and  Steele’s  claims  are  working  better  than 
ever — 30  to  40  pounds  a day  each  (they  reckon  rich  claims  as  often  by 
pounds  as  ounces  now ; it  must  be  a poor  claim  that  is  measured  by  dollars)  . . . 

On  many  claims  the  gold  is  a perfect  nuisance,  as  they  have  to  carry 
it  from  their  cabins  to  their  claims  every  morning,  and  watch  it  while 
they  work,  and  carry  it  back  again  (sometimes  as  much  as  two  men  can 
lift)  to  their  cabins  at  night,  and  watch  it  while  they  sleep.  There  is  no 
mistake  about  the  gold.  Steele  is  here;  he  says,  they  took  out  370  ounces 
one  day. 

I was  very  glad  to  see  the  men  so  quiet  and  orderly;  old  Downie 
looked  really  almost  aghast.  He  said,  “They  told  me  it  was  like  California 
in  ’49;  why,  you  would  have  seen  all  those  fellows  roaring  drunk,  and 
pistols  and  bare  knives  in  every  hand.  I never  saw  a mining  town  any- 
thing like  this.”  There  were  some  hundreds  in  Antler,  all  sober  and 
quiet.  It  was  Sunday  afternoon,  only  a few  of  the  claims  were  worked 
that  day.  It  was  as  quiet  as  Victoria. 

In  the  same  despatch  which  contains  these  extracts  from  Judge 
Begbie’s  letter,  Governor  Douglas  quotes  from  a report  of  the 
assistant  gold  commissioner  for  the  Lytton  district,  H.  M.  Ball, 
telling  of  the  richest  strikes  on  Lightning  Creek: 

It  may  be  interesting  to  his  Excellency  to  hear  of  the  almost  fabulous 
amount  of  gold  which  was  taken  out  of  a claim  on  Lightning  Creek, 
belonging  to  a man  named  “Ned  Campbell”. 

1st  day  900  ounces 

2nd  day  500 

3rd  day  300 

and  other  days  proportionally  rich. 

lIbid.,  p.  60,  in  Douglas  to  Newcastle,  October  24,  1861. 
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Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  gold  fever  raged  once  more  in 
British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island  and  even  as  far  down  as 
California?  The  fame  of  Cariboo  reached  the  British  Isles,  and 
many  Britons  sought  this  new  El  Dorado. 

Originally  the  way  to  Cariboo  was  long  and  hazardous.  From 
the  head  of  navigation  the  gold  seekers  had  to  journey  overland 
as  best  they  could.  As  the  old  song  put  it:1 


Five  hundred  miles  to  travel  where  naught  but  mosses  grew 
To  cheer  the  weary  traveller  on  the  road  to  Cariboo. 

Mule  trains  and  even  camels  were  used  along  the  trails  to  Cariboo- 
The  camels  were  introduced  in  1862  by  Frank  Laumeister  as  a 
substitute  for  the  mule  trains,  and  for  a year  made  regular  trips  to 
Cariboo.  But  the  mules  did  not  like  camels,  and  difficulties  arose 
which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Arabian  beasts  from  the  Cariboo 
trail.  The  camels,  on  their  part,  found  the  rough,  rocky  trails, 
interspersed  with  marsh  and  mud,  very  hard  on  their  feet,  and  at 
length  gave  way  to  the  hardy  little  mules  which  could  go  over  rocks, 
mud,  and  muskeg  with  less  difficulty. 

As  early  as  1860  Douglas  had  commenced  his  policy  of  road 
construction.  His  object  was  to  provide  British  Columbia  with  a 
network  of  roads  which  should  open  up  the  way  to  the  gold  fields. 
In  some  cases  these  roads  were  designed  to  connect  with  water 
communication.  Already  in  1858  some  work  had  been  done  on  the 
Harrison-Lillooet  trail.  This  was  continued  in  1860  and  by  the 
end  of  1861  there  was  a good  route  by  road  and  water  from  Douglas 
at  the  head  of  Harrison  Lake  to  the  beautiful  mountain  town  of 
Lillooet  on  the  upper  Fraser.  When  navigation  opened  in  1862, 
freight  waggons  and  stages  were  placed  in  operation  over  the  whole 
Douglas-Lillooet  route,  connecting  with  steamers  plying  on  the/ 
lakes.  Thus  a good  trail  was  provided  whereby  the  gold  seeker 
on  his  way  to  Cariboo  could  avoid  the  dangerous  canyons  of  the 
lower  Fraser. 

While  he  was  planning  his  road  building  campaign,  Douglas  in 
1860  and  1861  made  personal  tours  of  inspection  into  the  interior  of 
British  Columbia  in  order  to  become  better  acquainted  with  con- 
ditions as  they  actually  were  in  the  mining  areas.  In  his  private 


(/ 


Quoted  in  Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  Vol.  II,  p.  81. 
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papers,  in  the  Bancroft  Collection  in  the  University  of  California, 
are  diaries  of  these  journeys.  They  deal  chiefly  with  the  trails  to 
the  diggings  and  with  the  gold  strikes  at  Rock  creek  and  in  Cariboo. 

On  the  first  journey  Douglas  left  Victoria  on  board  the  Wilson 
G.  Hunt  on  August  28,  1860.  He  found  business  dull  in  New 
Westminster,  imports  had  declined  fifty  per  cent,  during  the  last 
four  weeks.  During  that  time,  however,  sixteen  hundred  ounces  of 
gold  had  been  assayed  at  the  government  assay  office.  He  left 
New  Westminster  on  board  the  steamer  Colonel  Moody  on  August 

30,  calling  at  Fort  Langley  en  route.  On  a moonlight  run  up 
Harrison  River  the  vessel  grounded  on  a bank  or  submerged  snag, 
and  some  time  was  lost.  Starting  at  daybreak,  the  Colonel  Moody 
reached  Port  Douglas  at  11  a.m.  There  Douglas  met  a Mr.  Wright 
of  Cayoosh  (Lillooet),  who  informed  him  that  supplies  were  not 
coming  in  from  Oregon,  but  that  the  miners  at  Alexandria  on  the 
upper  Fraser  could  be  more  cheaply  supplied  by  the  Harrison- 
Lillooet  route. 

Governor  Douglas  left  Port  Douglas  on  the  morning  of  August 

31,  and  proceeded  over  the  trail  which  had  just  been  constructed 
by  the  Royal  Engineers  to  28-Mile  House,  which  he  reached  on 
September  2.  On  the  way  he  met  Captain  Grant,  R.E.,  returning 
to  Douglas.  He  was  impressed  at  the  possibility  of  making  a 
town-site  on  the  neck  of  land  between  Great  and  Small  Lillooet 
lakes,  and  at  once  wrote  to  Colonel  Moody  to  "have  it  surveyed 
and  sold  without  delay,  as  it  will  otherwise  fall  into  the  hands  of 
speculators."  Crossing  Great  Lillooet  lake  in  the  newly  con- 
structed steamer  Mar  sella,  he  arrived  at  Pemberton,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  portage,  late  on  September  3.  He  thus 
describes  his  crossing  of  the  second  portage:1 

Sept.  4.  Left  Pemberton  7.30  a.m.  The  road  takes  a N.E.  direction 
by  an  elevated  valley  for  6 miles  where  it  drops  into  the  valley  of  the 
(river)  & follows  it  for  7 miles  further  to  the  Half  way  House  or  Summit 
Lake.  The  road  is  generally  good  and  may  be  greatly  improved.  The 
valley  is  formed  by  2 ranges  of  mountains,  rising  with  the  unbroken 
regularity  of  a wall,  dark,  rugged  & gloomy,  thousands  of  feet  above  the 
noisy  river  that  sweeps  through  the  depths  beneath.  It  is  in  places  a 

JThis  and  succeeding  quotations  are  from  Douglas,  Private  Papers,  First 
Series,  pp.  90-165.  (Transcripts  in  the  Bancroft  Collection,  University  of 
California). 
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mere  defile,  in  others  where  the  mountains  are  further  apart,  it  is  broader, 
but  nowhere  exceeding  2 miles.  The  path  follows  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream  to  the  half  way  house  14  miles  from  Pemberton,  which  is  prettily 
situated  on  the  mountain  side,  overlooking  the  rich  meadows  in  the  vale 
beneath,  which  having  been  partially  cleared  and  cultivated  are  now 
covered  with  luxuriant  crops  of  potatoes.  Beet  roots,  carrots,  pumpkins, 
turnips,  cucumbers,  and  many  other  culinary  plants  growing  in  the  utmost 
profusion.  There  is  also  a large  stock  of  hay  made  of  the  native  grass  & 
carefully  put  up  for  the  winter.  Pitched  camp  here  for  the  night. 

Sept.  5.  Made  an  early  start.  Passed  the  Summit  Falls;  country 
improves  as  we  advance.  The  valley  opens,  becomes  more  cheerful.  The 
Mountains  are  covered  with  vegetation  and  have  a softer  character. 
Having  crossed  the  summit  of  the  Pass;  the  waters  flow  toward  Cayoosh. 
The  road  winds  along  the  dry  ridges  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  we 
occasionally  caught  beautiful  views  of  the  valley  beneath  as  it  lay  before 
us  with  its  rich  covering  of  green  woods.  Rain  at  intervals  during  the  day. 
At  11  reached  Port  Anderson  & at  2 proceeded  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
to  the  other  end  which  we  reached  in  2 hrs.  & 10  min.  distant  16  miles, 
part  of  the  way  against  a strong  wind.  This  was  the  trial  trip  of  the  boat, 
and  a very  successful  one  it  proved  to  be.  Walked  over  a portage  for  1 1/2 
miles  to  Port  Seaton.  Rates  of  freight  one  dollar  a head  for  passengers  & 
$7  a ton  freight. 

On  September  7 Douglas  reached  Cayoosh  (Lillooet),  where  he 
found  two  Indians  awaiting  trial  charged  with  murdering  two 
Chinese.  One  of  the  Indians  was  acquitted;  the  other  was  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter.  The  grand  jury  waited  upon  Douglas 
with  an  address  "recommending  the  early  sale  of  the  town  lots; 
protection  of  the  Chinese;  the  removal  of  nets  and  all  obstructions 
(which)  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  ascent  of  the  fish  for  the 
natives  who  depend  on  salmon  in  a great  measure  for  food.” 
Douglas  replied,  promising  "attention  to  these  several  matters,” 
and  calling  to  their  attention  the  complaints  of  the  natives,  pointing 
out  "their  courage,  strength  and  ferocity  when  aroused  by  op- 
pression.” 

On  Sunday,  September  9,  the  governor  read  the  church  service 
to  a large  congregation,  which  he  describes  as  being  "very  orderly 
and  attentive.”  Two  days  later  he  left  Cayoosh  by  canoe  down 
the  Fraser  river  to  Lytton.  From  Lytton,  which  he  found  to  be 
flourishing  with  about  five  hundred  white  and  five  hundred  Chinese 
miners  working  in  its  vicinity,  Douglas  made  his  way  up  Thompson 
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river  for  a few  miles,  and  then  journeyed  across  to  the  beautiful 
Nicola  valley.  Passing  Nicola  lake  he  headed  for  the  Similkameen 
country,  towards  his  destination  at  Rock  Creek. 

After  a pleasant  journey  he  arrived  at  Keremeos  on  September 
21.  The  weather  was  warm,  “more  so  than  the  highest  summer 
temperature  of  Vancouver  Island.”  Douglas  decided  that  supplies 
could  be  brought  overland  from  Hope  to  Vermillion  Forks  and  then 
taken  down  the  Similkameen  river  by  boat.  By  this  route  large 
supplies  of  English  goods  might  be  brought  in  to  the  country.  On 
September  22  the  governor’s  party  reached  Osoyoos  lake,  and  two 
days  later  arrived  at  Rock  Creek. 

The  Rock  Creek  excitement  was  then  about  at  its  height. 
Douglas  records  that  two  men  had  averaged  about  twelve  dollars 
a day.  About  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  working  on  Rock 
creek.  On  September  25  the  governor  addressed  the  miners,  and 
then  began  his  return  journey.  The  whole  region  of  Rock  Creek 
and  the  Similkameen  was  auriferous,  and  it  was  expected  that 
fortunes  would  be  rapidly  made.  Ten  to  twelve  dollars  a man  was 
the  average  taking  per  day,  but  when  sluic-operations  were  com- 
menced the  anticipation  was  that  the  average  would  be  fifty  dollars 
per  man  per  day. 

The  return  journey  was  by  way  of  Vermillion  Forks  along  what 
Douglas  characterizes  as  a “good  road,  fine  grassy  plains.”  On 
October  1,  the  party  struck  the  Whatcom  trail,  and  soon  after 
reached  the  camp  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  were  employed  in 
building  a trail  from  Hope  through  to  the  valley  of  the  Similkameen. 
The  distance  from  Hope  to  Vermillion  Forks  is  given  by  Douglas 
as  seventy  and  a half  miles.  The  party  had  now  come  thirty-eight 
and  one-half  miles  from  Vermillion  Forks.  At  this  point  Douglas 
met  a horse  train  going  through  the  new  road  to  Vermillion.  “Mr. 
Dewdney,”  the  diary  continues,  “has  a train  of  Jacks  for  the  road 
transport.  He  says  they  cost  $30  a piece  in  Victoria  and  prefers 
them  to  horses.  They  carry  200  lb.  each  and  travel  16  miles  a day. 
They  are  slower  than  horses,  but  can  live  on  any  rough  food. 
Grade  of  trail  from  Hope  not  to  be  over  1 foot  in  twelve.” 

The  next  day,  October  2,  Douglas  instructed  Sergeant  McCall, 
R.E.,  “to  continue  the  road  to  Vermillion  Forks  or  as  far  as  re- 
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quisite;  and  to  act  in  all  other  respects  under  the  instructions  issued 
to  him  by  Col.  Moody.”  He  was  also  “to  mark  out  the  lower  town- 
site  at  Vermillion  torks  and  to  push  on  over  the  watershed  without 
delay  before  winter  sets  in.”  All  trains  now  might  pass  by  the 
Queen’s  trail  to  the  “Engineer’s  Camp”.  Dewdney  promised  to 
set  men  “to  rough  it  out  and  render  it  passable  to  that  point.” 

He  was  of  opinion  that  the  trail  might  be  “converted  into  a waggon 
road  for  £250  to  £300  a mile  including  bridges  and  every  other 
requisite.” 

Governor  Douglas  was  now  launching  forth  on  one  of  his  grand- 
est schemes,  the  building  of  a road  across  from  Hope  to  the  Simil-  ^ 
kameen  which  would  ultimately  cross  country  to  the  Kootenay  region 
and  through  the  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Edmonton. 
Ultimately  a road  across  the  prairie  to  the  Red  River  Settlement 
would  connect  at  Fort  Garry  with  a road  to  Eastern  Canada.  It 
was  a great  and  mighty  vision  which  rose  before  the  mind  of  James 
Douglas.  It  has  not  yet  been  accomplished,  although  the  Trans- 
Canada  Highway  is  now  in  the  process  of  construction.  Part  of 
this  trail  was  built  in  1865  by  Edgar  Dewdney,  connecting  Osoyoos 
with  the  Kootenay  country.  This  trail,  known  as  the  Dewdney 
Trail,  was  constructed  as  the  connecting  link  through  British  terri- 
tory between  the  coast  and  the  Kootenays,  but  unfortunately  it 
could  not  be  used  during  periods  of  high  water. 

On  October  3,  the  governor  and  his  party  reached  Hope.  The 
next  day  at  Yale,  Douglas’s  diary  closes  abruptly.  It  had  been  a 
notable  journey  across  two  important  trails,  the  Harrison-Lillooet 
and  the  Hope-Princeton.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  Douglas’s  journey 
from  the  Similkameen  to  the  Engineer’s  camp,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  general  direction  of  the  Hope-Princeton  trail.  The 
governor  had  also  been  through  the  Nicola  valley,  and  had  added 
much  to  his  knowledge  of  the  interior.  He  was  still  seeking  trails 
which  would  connect  the  Fraser  with  the  country  to  the  east  of  the 
Cascades.  The  route  up  the  Fraser  was  still  too  difficult,  if  possible 
alternatives  could  be  found.  For  the  moment  the  new  gold  fields 
lay  in  the  Similkameen  country.  It  was  the  discovery  of  the  rich 
Cariboo  creeks  which  led  later  to  the  building  of  the  Cariboo 
Waggon  Road. 
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In  1861,  Governor  Douglas  made  another  journey  up  country. 
He  left  Victoria  on  May  10,  and  arrived  at  New  Westminster  the 
same  evening.  He  remained  in  the  capital  city  of  British  Columbia 
for  a week,  noting  in  his  diary  the  improvements  he  found: 

Several  dwellings  & a wharf  have  been  erected  within  the  last  6 weeks. 
And  the  Town  Council  have  laid  out  the  money  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  raised  by  assessment  with  much  prudence  and  judgment  in 
clearing  and  levelling  the  streets,  and  in  felling  & burning  the  brush  in  the 
public  squares  and  vacant  Town  lots  between  the  river  & Royal  Avenue 
which  has  thrown  back  the  line  of  woods  and  much  improved  the  appear- 
ance of  the  site  as  well  as  rendered  it  more  agreeable  and  salubrious  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  North  road  to  Burrard  Inlet  is  finished  and  that  to 
English  Bay  is  carried  as  far  as  False  Creek.  Another  line  an  extension 
of  Douglas  street  is  completed  to  Burnaby  Lake,  and  a line  extending 
downwards  on  the  N.  Branch  of  Fraser’s  River.  It  is  to  be  carried  as  far 
as  McKees  farm.  Letters  will  find  access  by  these  roads  into  the  country 
which  is  so  thickly  wooded  as  to  be  otherwise  impassable,  and  I trust  that 
flourishing  settlements  will  soon  be  formed  in  every  part  of  the  District 
which  is  intersected  by  these  thoroughfares. 

One  wonders  what  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  pioneer 
governor  if  he  could  have  stood  on  any  of  these  thoroughfares  some 
sixty  odd  years  later  and  watched  the  motor  traffic  coming  from 
the  “flourishing  settlement”  which  has  grown  up  on  the  shores  of 
Burrard  Inlet!  But  the  city  of  Vancouver  was  then  unthought  of, 
and  New  Westminster  was  to  be  for  years  to  come  the  metropolis 
of  the  mainland. 

Douglas  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  workings  of  the  Pre- 
emption Law  as  administered  by  the  Land  and  Works  Department. 
He  considered  that  it  was  encouraging  instead  of  preventing  land 
speculating.  It  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Douglas 
and  Moody  did  not  agree  any  too  well,  and  so  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  governor  of  British  Columbia  noted  with  care  any  short 
comings  of  the  commissioner  of  lands  and  works. 

On  May  29,  Douglas  set  out  on  horseback  from  Yale  for  Lytton. 
He  was  inspecting  the  trail  along  the  Fraser  with  an  eye  to  its 
possibilities.  He  thus  describes  his  impressions: 

The  Trail  very  good;  grades  here  and  there  rather  steep.  Scenery 
grand  beyond  description.  Mountains  rising  to  the  skies  on  either  side 
of  the  narrow  pass,  and  at  our  foot  the  Fraser  is  frantically  tearing  its  way 
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in  foaming  whirls.  Neither  is  the  pass  destitute  of  softer  features,  every 
spot  of  earth  is  prolific  of  vegetation,  and  the  mountain  sides  are  covered 
with  beautiful  flowers.  A rock  plant  evidently  an  evergreen  was  covered 
with  clusters  of  ball  shaped  lilac  flowers.  The  Trail  has  given  an  impulse 
to  settlement:  every  spot  of  tillable  land  has  been  pre-empted,  and  in 
process  of  being  cleared  and  cultivated.  Two  Frenchmen  have  selected 
a beautiful  spot  at  the  Falls.  They  have  built  a Kiosk  and  laid  out  the 
ground  with  taste.  It  is  planted  with  native  flowers,  and  watered  by  a 
brook  led  from  the  neighboring  hills. 

They  keep  refreshments  of  all  kinds,  even  to  capital  good  claret. 
Met  numbers  of  people  principally  Indians  and  Chinamen  travelling 
towards  Yale.  A party  of  7 Chinamen  are  clearing  the  surface  of  Spuzzum 
flats.  Having  discovered  gold  on  it  at  a depth  varying  from  6 to  15  feet 
the  stripping  is  heavy,  but  the  pay-dirt  is  rich  yielding  from  5 to  10  cents 
to  the  pan.  This  discovery  is  important  and  will  no  doubt  lead  to  other 
valuable  enterprises.  The  poor  Chinamen  are  elated  at  their  success  and 
the  promise  of  protection.  Encamped  at  Chapman’s  Bar. 

The  next  day  Douglas  inspected  the  new  trail  and  found  the 
grades  far  too  steep  at  the  Nicaragua  slide.  The  route  was 
dangerous  as  it  ran  in  other  places  “along  the  face  of  terrific 
precipices.”  He  reached  Lytton  on  the  afternoon  of  May  31  and 
remained  there  until  June  3.  Then  he  went  up  the  Thompson 
river  where  miners  were  working  on  the  flats  and  getting  fair  wages. 
He  crossed  the  Thompson  by  the  ferry,  Cook’s  Ferry  at  the  site  of 
Spence’s  Bridge,  and  made  his  way  north  along  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  He  met  a Mr.  Norris  who  had  come  from  Quesnel  river, 
who  reported  that  there  were  fifteen  hundred  men  in  the  Cariboo 
district.  Fabulous  sums  were  being  realized.  A single  pan 
washed  out  $300  worth  of  gold!  Cariboo  was  said  to  be  as  rich 
“if  not  more  so  than  ever  was  California  or  Australia.” 

Douglas  went  on  to  Bonaparte  river  and  was  surprised  to  find 
frost  in  this  region  in  the  first  week  in  June.  The  land  did  not 
seem  to  him  fit  for  cultivation.  The  last  entries  in  his  journal  were 
made  at  the  Fountain.  Everywhere  he  received  reports  of  the 
untold  wealth  of  Cariboo.  It  was  evident  that  a new  day  had 
dawned  in  the  history  of  gold  mining  in  British  Columbia,  but  a 
waggon  road  had  to  be  built  to  the  diggings. 

When  Douglas  was  at  Yale  in  1861,  he  considered  the 
possibility  of  constructing  a waggon  road  along  the  Fraser  to 
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Lytton,  and  thence  up  the  Thompson  to  a point  called  Cook’s  Ferry. 
After  discussing  this  scheme  with  the  leading  men  at  Yale,  the 
governor  decided  to  commence  the  construction  of  the  road  at  once. 
It  was  a daring  project,  especially  when  one  considers  the  limited 
financial  resources  of  the  colony.  As  Judge  Howay  has  put  it, 
it  “meant  the  overthrow  of  nature’s  gigantic  barriers;  it  meant  the 
quarrying  of  a roadway  eighteen  feet  wide  through  those  immense 
shoulders  of  rock  that  buttress  the  Cascades  for  miles  along  the 
Fraser  canyons.”1  But  Douglas  was  determined  to  carry  out  his 
plan.  He  conceived  that  “to  provide  for  the  wants  of  that  popula- 
tion” [' i.e .,  in  the  Cariboo]  was  “one  of  the  paramount  duties  of  the 
Government.”2 

But  the  building  of  the  road  entailed  tremendous  expense,  far 
more  than  the  revenues  of  British  Columbia  could  bear.  So 
Douglas  proposed  to  impose  an  additional  road  tax,  as  soon  as  the 
roads  were  finished,  and  to  raise  an  internal  loan  of  from  £15,000 
to  £20,000.  He  thus  describes  his  intentions  in  a despatch,  dated 
October  24,  1861,  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle: 

I,  therefore,  propose  to  push  on  rapidly  with  the  formation  of  roads 
during  the  coming  winter,  in  order  to  have  the  great  thoroughfares  leading 
to  the  remotest  mines,  now  upwards  of  500  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  so 
improved  as  to  render  travel  easy,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transport, 
thereby  securing  the  whole  trade  of  the  colony  for  Fraser’s  River,  and 
defeating  all  attempts  at  competition  from  Oregon. 

The  only  insuperable  difficulty  which  I experience  is  the  want  of 
funds: — The  revenues  of  the  colony  will,  doubtless,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  furnish  the  means,  but  cannot  supply  the  funds  that  are  immediately 
wanted  to  carry  on  these  works. 

I propose,  as  soon  as  those  roads  are  finished,  and  the  cost  of  transport 
reduced,  to  impose  an  additional  road  tax  as  a further  means  of  revenue, 
a generally  popular  measure  and  strongly  recommended  in  several  petitions 
forwarded  with  my  Despatch  “Separate”  of  the  8th  of  October  instant. 
I,  indeed,  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  warm  support  which  I have 
lately  received  from  the  people  at  large  in  carrying  out  measures  of  develop- 
ment; a significant  fact,  showing  that  their  feelings  and  interests  are 
becoming  every  day  more  identified  with  the  progress  of  the  colony. 

I have  in  these  circumstances  come  to  the  resolution  of  meeting  the 

JHoway  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  Vol.  II,  p.  99. 

2Douglas  to  Newcastle,  October  24,  1861  ( British  Columbia  Papers,  Pt.  IV, 

p.  61). 
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contingency,  and  raising  the  necessary  funds,  by  effecting  a loan  of 
£15,000  or  £20,000  in  this  country,  which  will  probably  be  a sufficient  sum 
to  meet  the  demands  upon  the  Treasury  on  account  of  these  works,  until 
I receive  the  loan  which  your  Grace  gave  me  hopes  of  effecting  for  the 
colony,  in  England. 

In  taking  this  decided  step,  I feel  that  I am  assuming  an  unusual 
degree  of  responsibility;  but  I trust  the  urgency  of  the  case  will  justify 
the  means,  and  plead  my  apology  with  Her  Majesty’s  Government, 
especially  as  it  is  so  clearly  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  Her  Majesty’s 
service;  and  the  neglect  of  the  measures,  which  by  a stern  necessity  are 
thus  forced  upon  me,  might  prove  in  the  highest  degree  disastrous  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  colony. 

Accustomed  to  exact  obedience  within  my  own  official  sphere,  I know 
the  importance  of  the  rule;  but  this  is  one  of  those  exceptional  cases  which 
can  hardly  serve  as  a precedent, — and  as  I have  always  paid  implicit 
attention  to  instructions,  and  in  no  case  involved  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment in  my  dilemma,  I trust  your  Grace  will  continue  to  place  that  degree 
of  confidence  in  my  prudence  and  discretion  which  heretofore  it  has  always 
been  my  good  fortune  to  experience.1 

The  construction  of  the  road  began  as  soon  as  the  preliminary 
surveys  were  completed.  The  Royal  Engineers  built  the  first  six 
miles  from  Yale  between  May  and  November,  1862.  Many 
sections  of  the  road  were  built  by  private  contractors  including 
Joseph  W.  Trutch,  afterwards  lieutenant-governor  of  British  Col- 
umbia, and  Gustavus  Blin  Wright,  “the  most  famous  of  all  the 
road-builders  of  colonial  days.”2  Wright  built  the  section  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles  which  joined  Lillooet  and  Alexandria., 
This  road,  which  connected  at  Lillooet  with  the  Douglas-Lillooet1' 
road,  was  opened  for  traffic  during  the  summer  of  1863  and  provided 
the  “first  traversable  road  to  Cariboo.”3  By  June,  1863,  the 
waggon  road  along  the  Fraser  and  the  Thompson  was  complete 
from  Yale  to  Cook’s  Ferry  with  the  exception  of  about  a mile 
between  Chapman’s  Bar  and  Boston  Bar,  where  heavy  blasting 
was  necessary  on  account  of  the  rocky  bluffs.  Large  mule  waggons 
were  used  from  Yale  to  Spuzzum,  where  the  goods  had  to  be  ferried 
across  the  Fraser,  for  the  road  now  followed  the  east  and  not  the 
west  bank  of  that  river,  and  above  Spuzzum  pack  animals  were 
used  on  the  remainder  of  the  route  to  Cariboo. 

1Ibid.,  pp.  61-62. 

2Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  Vol.  II,  p.  101. 

3 1 bid.,  d.  102. 
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To  complete  the  Vale-Cariboo  waggon  road  as  far  as  Alexandria, 
it  was  necessary  to  build  a suspension  bridge  to  replace  the  ferry 
at  Spuzzum;  to  build  a traffic  bridge  across  the  Thompson  at  Cook’s 
Ferry;  and  to  connect  Cook’s  Ferry  with  the  Lillooet-Alexandria 
road.  Contracts  for  these  operations  were  let  in  1863  and  1864. 
Trutch  built  the  suspension  bridge  at  Spuzzum  in  1863,  and  the 
Royal  Engineers  under  Lieutenant  Palmer  and  William  Hood  of 
Cache  creek  constructed  the  road  from  Cook’s  Ferry  to  Clinton, 
where  the  new  road  joined  that  from  Lillooet  to  Alexandria. 
Finally,  in  1864,  Thomas  Spence  built  a bridge  near  Cook’s  Ferry 
at  a point  since  known  as  Spence’s  Bridge.  Thus  was  the  gap  in  the 
Yale- Alexandria  route  closed. 

From  Alexandria  goods  and  passengers  were  conveyed  by 
steamer  up  the  mouth  of  the  Quesnel  river.  In  1864,  a road  was 
constructed  from  Quesnelmouth  to  Cottonwood  on  the  way  to 
Williams  creek.  The  next  year  saw  the  completion  of  the  road 
from  Cottonwood  to  Barkerville.  But  by  that  time  James  Douglas 
was  no  longer  governor  of  British  Columbia. 

In  the  construction  of  these  roads,  which  in  the  end  were  all 
^\\  linked  together  in  the  Cariboo  Road,  Douglas  sought  as  far  as 
possible  to  make  the  present  bear  its  own  burdens.  He  levied  tolls 
on  all  goods  transported  along  the  road.  He  also,  as  we  have  seen, 
sought  to  raise  an  internal  loan.  Those  portions  of  the  road  which 
were  built  by  the  Royal  Engineers  were  at  once  paid  for  by  the 
colonial  allowances  which  the  sappers  received.  Contractors  were 
sometimes  paid  in  cash,  but  more  often  by  issuing  bonds  of  short 
duration,  maturing  in  two  or  three  years,  or  by  allowing  the  con- 
tractors to  levy  tolls  on  the  bridges  or  the  portions  of  the  road  which 
they  had  constructed.  Thus  J.  W.  Trutch  received  tolls  from  the 
suspension  bridge  over  the  Fraser,  and  Thomas  Spence  collected 
tolls  from  his  bridge.  Wright  obtained  a similar  revenue  from  some 
portions  of  the  road.  Douglas  has  often  been  criticized  for  this 
policy  of  levying  tolls,  since  the  cost  of  carriage  of  goods  to  Cariboo 
was  thus  largely  increased.  But  he  deserves  much  credit  for  daring 
Jto  attempt  to  make  the  road  pay  its  way  from  the  first.  Usually 
great  constructive  works  involve  a heavy  mortgage  which  weighs 
severely  upon  future  generations.  Douglas  was  determined  that 
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this  would  not  be  the  case  with  the  construction  costs  of  the  Cariboo 
Road.  The  total  cost  of  the  road  was  about  $1,250,000.  The 
total  debt  of  British  Columbia  when  Douglas  retired  in  1864  was 
£128,750  or  rather  less  than  half  that  amount.  These  figures  are 
eloquent! 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  the  miners  in  Cariboo  had  to  face 
was  that  of  getting  their  gold  dust  out  of  the  country.  In  1861 
Douglas,  with  the  assistance  of  Gosset,  established  a gold  escort., 
With  a guard  of  Royal  Engineers,  the  escort,  each  member  well 
mounted  and  thoroughly  armed,  was  truly  imposing  and  should 
have  inspired  the  miners  with  confidence.  Unfortunately,  the 
government  would  not  guarantee  safe  delivery,  and  although 
Thomas  Elwyn,  the  leader  of  the  escort,  gave  his  personal  guarantee, 
this  was  not  considered  sufficient.  As  a result  the  escort  of  1861 
was  a failure,  financially  and  otherwise.  Later  escorts  fared  no 
better,  and  by  1863  it  was  reckoned  that  the  colony  had  lost 
$80,000  by  these  ventures.  At  the  same  time  the  Barnard  express, 
and  private  persons,  who  would  give  guarantees,  were  bringing  out 
about  $100,000  a week  from  Cariboo.1  This  over  cautious 
attitude  on  the  governor’s  part  was  very  characteristic  of  Douglas 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  from  the  first  the  British  govern- 
ment had  insisted  that  the  gold  colony  pay  its  own  way.  If 
Douglas  had  given  a guarantee,  the  gold  escort  might  have  paid, 
but  the  possibilities  of  loss  en  route  were  great  and  the  governor 
would  not  take  the  risk. 

The  golden  years  of  Cariboo  were  1863,  1864,  and  1865.  After 
that  the  diggings,  although  rich,  were  not  so  valuable.  It  was  also 
during  this  period  that  James  Douglas  retired  from  the  governorship 
of  the  two  colonies.  He  was  now  a man  of  sixty,  and  after  a 
strenuous  life,  he  sought  to  end  his  days  in  quiet  in  his  beloved 
garden  at  “James  Bay”,  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island.  He  would 
not  consent  to  a renewal  of  his  commission  for  a further  term,  and 
acquainted  the  Colonial  Office  with  his  determination  to  retire  into 
private  life  as  soon  as  his  term  of  office  had  expired.  In  recognition 

]On  this  subject  see  Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  134-37.  Correspondence  between  Gosset  and  Douglas  on  the  subject  of  the 
gold  escorts  was  voluminous. 
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of  his  services  he  received  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  the  honour 
■^of  knighthood,  being  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a Knight  Commander 
of  the  Bath. 

When  news  of  this  honour  reached  Victoria,  the  British  Colonist 
in  its  issue  of  October  13,  1863,  voiced  its  sentiments  as  follows:1 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  last  mail  steamer  we  were  much  gratified  at 
being  enabled  to  publish  the  gazette  announcing  that  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood had  been  conferred  upon  the  Governor  of  these  colonies,  and  we  take 
the  present  opportunity  of  His  Excellency’s  return  to  Victoria  to  offer 
our  most  sincere  and  hearty  congratulations  to  himself  and  his  family. 
This  distinction  was  so  looked  for  by  the  public  that  they  would  have 
been  apt  to  feel  its  omission  as  a slight  upon  the  colony,  as  they  are  now 
disposed  to  take  a small  share  of  the  complkment  to  themselves. 

We  have  considered  it  our  duty  upon  some  occasions  to  differ  from 
the  policy  persued  by  Mr.  Douglas  as  Governor  of  this  colony,  and  we  have 
from  time  to  time  had  occasion  as  public  journalists  to  oppose  that  policy — 
we  trust  however  that  such  opposition  has  at  no  time  been  factious — 
personal  to  the  Governor  himself  it  has  never  been.  If  we  have  opposed 
the  measures  of  government  we  have  never  in  our  criticism  of  the  public 
acts  of  the  executive  head  of  that  government  failed  in  our  esteem  for  the 
''"'^sterling  honesty  of  purpose  which  has  guided  those  acts,  nor  for  the  manly 
and  noble  qualities  which  adorn  the  man.  The  intimate  relations  which 
have  so  long  existed  between  Sir  James  Douglas  and  the  people  of  Victoria 
will  shortly  undergo  a change,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  echo  the 
sentiments  of  the  public  of  Victoria  in  saying  that  His  Excellency  will 
carry  into  private  life  the  honest  esteem  and  hearty  good  will  of  all  Van- 
couver. 

His  services  to  the  country  as  Governor  of  these  colonies  will  not  be 
forgotten  for  many  years  to  come,  and  we  believe  that  nothing  will  be 
remembered  of  his  administration  that  will  tend  to  tarnish  the  name  of 
Douglas.  Her  Majesty  in  conferring  the  honor  of  Knighthood  upon  our 
Governor,  has  paid  him  a well  deserved  compliment,  which  the  colony 
will  thoroughly  appreciate. 

That  all  prosperity  may  attend  Sir  James  in  his  retirement  is  our 
most  sincere  desire. 

With  this  panegyric,  appearing  as  it  did  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspaper  which  had  most  often  criticized  his  administration,  Sir 
James  Douglas  must  have  been  more  than  satisfied.  It  was  a proof 

1 British  Colonist,  October  13,  1863.  In  the  Colonist  for  October  6,  one  week 
previously,  Amor  De  Cosmos  had  written  his  “valedictory”,  and  had  announced 
his  retirement  from  the  editorship. 
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that  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vancouver 
Island.  For  a matter  of  fact,  the  last  few  months  of  Douglas’s 
administration  on  Vancouver  Island  seem  to  have  been  placid  and 
devoid  of  interest.  A general  election  was  held  in  1863,  and  a new 
legislature  assembled  in  September  of  that  year.  This  was  the  last 
House  of  Assembly  with  which  Douglas  had  any  connection,  and 
his  relations  with  it  seem  to  have  been  amicable.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  last  act  passed  by  the  Assembly  during  Douglas’s 
administration  was  the  Telegraph  Act  of  1864,  designed  to  link 
Victoria  with  the  telegraph  system  of  the  United  States.1 

But  in  the  mainland  colony,  the  governor  had  to  face  more 
serious  opposition.  The  inhabitants  of  British  Columbia  were  still 
agitating  for  the  establishment  of  a legislature.  Petition  after 
petition  was  forwarded  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  praying  for  redress 
of  grievances  and  the  granting  of  a “system  of  responsible  govern- 
ment similar  to  that  possessed  by  eastern  British  American  and 
Australian  colonies.”  Finally,  the  Colonial  Office  took  cognizance 
of  the  matter,  chiefly  because  the  fifth  petition  had  been  taken  to 
England  by  the  Honourable  Malcolm  Cameron,  who  had  been 
travelling  in  British  Columbia. 

In  his  despatch  of  May  26,  1863,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  took  up 
this  question  with  Douglas,  and  informed  him  that  he  was  about  to 
“submit  to  Her  Majesty  an  Order  in  Council  constituting  a Legisla- 
tive Council  in  British  Columbia,”  and  that  he  desired  Douglas 
“to  constitute  a partially  representative  body,  capable  of  making 
the  wishes  of  the  community  felt,  and  calculated  to  pave  the  way 
for  a more  formal,  of  not  a larger,  introduction  of  the  representative 
element.”  On  June  15,  Newcastle  wrote  Douglas  another  despatch 
in  which  he  expressed  his  opinions  at  greater  length:2 

I should  have  wished  to  establish  there  the  same  representative 
institutions  which  already  exist  in  Vancouver  Island;  and  it  is  not  without 
reluctance  that  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  at  present 
impossible. 

It  is,  however,  plain  that  the  fixed  population  of  British  Columbia 
is  not  yet  large  enough  to  form  a sufficient  and  sound  basis  of  representa- 
tion, while  the  migratory  element  far  exceeds  the  fixed,  and  the  Indian 
far  outnumbers  both  together. 

1 Vancouver  Island  Acts,  Vol.  II,  1863-67,  No.  vii. 

2Newcastle  to  Douglas  June  15,  1863,  in  Union  Papers,  No.  2,  p.  2. 
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Gold  is  the  only  produce  of  the  Colony,  extracted  in  a great  measure 
by  an  annual  influx  of  foreigners.  Of  landed  proprietors  there  are  next 
to  none,  of  tradesmen  not  very  many,  and  these  are  occupied  in  their  own 
persuits  at  a distance  from  the  centre  of  Government  and  from  each  other. 
Under  the  circumstances  I see  no  mode  of  establishing  a purely  representa- 
tive Legislature,  which  would  not  be  open  to  one  of  two  objections.  Either 
it  must  place  the  Government  of  the  Colony  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  a small  circle  of  persons  naturally  occupied  with  their  own  local,  personal, 
or  class  interests,  or  it  must  confide  a large  amount  of  political  power  to 
immigrant,  or  rather  transient,  foreigners,  who  have  no  permanent  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  Colony. 

For  these  reasons  I think  it  is  necessary  that  the  Government  should 
retain  for  the  present  a preponderating  influence  in  the  Legislature.  From 
the  best  information  I can  obtain,  I am  disposed  to  think  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  Council  should  consist  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  other 
officers  who  generally  compose  the  Executive  Council,  about  one-third 
of  magistrates  from  different  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  about  one-third  of 
persons  elected  by  the  residents  of  the  different  electoral  districts. 

The  colonial  secretary  went  on  to  enumerate  the  powers  of  the 
legislative  council.  It  could  have  at  its  disposal  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  crown  lands,  and  it  was  to  be  empowered  to  “pass  laws 
for  the  regulation  and  management  of  these  sources  of  revenue, 
subject  of  course  to  disallowance  in  this  country,  and  subject  to  the 
qualification  which  I have  mentioned  as  indispensible  in  Vancouver 
Island,  viz.  that  the  Crown  must  retain  such  legal  powers  over  the 
lands  as  are  necessary  for  the  disposal  of  all  questions  (if  any)  which 
remain  to  be  settled  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company — questions 
which,  without  such  uncontrolled  power,  might  still  be  productive 
of  embarrassment.”1 

An  order  in  council,  dated  June  11,  1863,  accompanied  this 
despatch.  It  fixed  the  maximum  number  of  legislative  councillors 
at  fifteen,  divided  into  the  three  classes  mentioned  above.  Further 
particulars  for  Douglas’s  guidance  were  also  given. 

In  face  of  these  instructions  Douglas  could  only  pursue  one 
course  of  action.  He  proceeded  to  hold  an  election  for  the  rep- 
resentative members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  British  Columbia. 
For  this  purpose  he  divided  the  colony  into  five  districts:  New 
Westminster;  Hope,  Yale  and  Lytton;  Douglas  and  Lillooet;  Cari- 


1Ibid.t  p.  3. 
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boo  East  and  Cariboo  West.  No  boundaries  were  given  to  these 
districts,  nor  were  the  qualifications  for  representatives  or  voters 
fixed.  In  New  Westminster  the  municipal  council  set  a fairly  high 
property  qualification  for  both  voters  and  representatives.  These 
standards  were  later  accepted  by  the  citizens  at  a public  meeting. 
In  the  Douglas-Lillooet  riding  the  New  Westminster  qualifications 
were  officially  accepted,  but  not  universally  followed.  In  the  other 
three  districts  there  were  no  standards  set,  aliens  and  even  Chinese 
being  allowed  to  vote. 

The  results  of  the  elections  were  as  follows:  New  Westminster, 
J.  A.  R.  Homer;  Douglas-Lillooet,  Henry  Holbrook;  Hope,  Yale 
and  Lytton,  R.  T.  Smith;  Cariboo  East,  James  Orr;  and  Cariboo 
West,  Dr.  A.  W.  S.  Black.  In  his  proclamation  of  December  28, 
1863,  Governor  Douglas  constituted  the  Legislative  Council  of 
British  Columbia;  the  chief  officials,  the  colonial  secretary,  the 
attorney-general,  the  chief  commissioner  of  lands  and  works,  and 
the  collector  of  customs;  the  magistrates  of  New  Westminster, 
Cariboo,  Yale,  Lytton  and  Douglas,  respectively;  and  the  elected 
representatives  of  all  the  districts,  except  Cariboo  West,  voting 
not  yet  having  taken  place  in  that  riding. 

The  first  session  of  the  Legislative  Council  was  formally  opened 
by  Douglas  on  January  21,  1864,  in  the  building  which  had  pre- 
viously served  as  the  barracks  of  the  Royal  Engineers  at  Sapperton, 
New  Westminster.  The  governor  made  a lengthy  speech,  in  which4 
after  congratulating  the  members  of  the  Council  upon  its  formation 
as  being  the  first  step  towards  more  complete  representative  govern- 
ment, he  defended  his  policy  during  his  long  period  of  personal 
administration.  He  admitted  that  the  results  of  his  land  policy 
had  not  come  up  to  his  expectations,  but  claimed  that  the  policy 
itself  had  encouraged  settlement.  He  stressed  the  importance  of 
proper  provision  for  public  education.  He  alluded  to  the  proposals 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Transit  and  Telegraph  Company  44to 
establish  telegraph  and  postal  communication  between  the  colony 
and  Lake  Superior.”  The  total  expense  to  be  borne  jointly,  in  this 
connection,  by  the  colonies  of  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver 
Island  was  not  to  exceed  £12, 500. 1 But  the  governor’s  speech 

1 Journals  of  the  Legislative  Councils  of  British  Columbia  (New  Westminster, 
1864),  p.  3,  quoted  in  Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia,  Vol.  II.,  p.  170. 
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contained  no  reference  at  all  to  most  of  the  important  questions 
which  had  been  in  the  minds  of  those  leading  British  Columbians 
who  had  been  petitioning  Downing  Street  for  years,  namely,  "the 
reconstruction  of  the  tariff,  the  abolition  of  the  tonnage  dues,  an 
efficient  postal  system,  a reduction  and  consolidation  of  the  road 
tolls,  and  an  export  tax  on  gold.”1  Douglas  also  gave  a statement 
as  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  colony,  and  was  forced  to  admit 
a deficit.  The  revenue  for  1863  had  been  £175,805;  the  expenditure 
£192,860.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  governor’s  speech,  the  chief 
justice  of  British  Columbia  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  the 
councillors,  and  the  Legislative  Council  of  British  Columbia  com- 
menced its  rather  stormy  career. 

When  Douglas  returned  to  Victoria  he  continued  his  prepara- 
tions for  handing  over  his  office  to  his  successor,  Arthur  Edward 
Kennedy.  But  the  people  of  Victoria  were  unwilling  to  allow  Sir 
James  to  retire  into  private  life  without  some  public  farewell.  Al- 
ready, in  September,  1863,  a committee  of  the  "inhabitants  of 
Vancouver  Island”  had  drawn  up  a flattering  memorial  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  now  on  March 
10,  1864,  a public  banquet  was  tendered  to  the  retiring  governor. 

It  was  a great  occasion.  The  banquet  was  held  in  the  Victoria 
theatre,  which  had  been  carefully  decorated  by  Monsieur  Driard, 
the  well-known  proprietor  of  the  Colonial  Hotel.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  Victoria  newspapers  tell  their  own  story:2 

The  entire  building  [was]  boarded  level  with  the  stage,  and  a horse- 
shoe table  spread  the  whole  length.  At  the  end  of  the  stage,  behind  the 
chairman,  was  a large  cartoon  of  the  Royal  Arms,  supported  by  two 
smaller  cartoons,  and  national  flags.  Overhead  were  festoons  of  ever- 
greens and  artificial  flowers;  on  either  side  of  the  proscenium  were  cartoons 
of  the  American  Arms;  the  dress-circle  was  also  chastely  festooned,  and 
decorated  with  flags  of  various  nations. 


xHoway  and  Scholefield,  British  Columbia , Vol.  II,  p.  171. 

2From  the  British  Colonist  and  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  March  11,  1864, 
reproduced  in  Addresses  and  Memorials  together  with  Articles,  Reports  6fc.  &c. 
from  the  Public  Journals,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Retirement  of  Sir  James  Douglas, 
K.C.B.  from  the  Governorship  of  the  Colonies  of  Vancouver' s Island  and  British 
Columbia  (Deal,  1864).  A copy  of  this,  now  rare,  pamphlet  has  recently  been 
presented  to  the  British  Columbia  Archives  by  Mrs.  Dennis  Harris. 
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His  Excellency  entered  the  room  a few  minutes  after  the  hour  named, 
and  shortly  before  seven,  at  a signal  from  the  chair,  at  least  200  persons 
took  their  seats.  . . 

The  chair  was  filled  by  Alfred  Waddington,  Esq.,  on  whose  right  sat 
Sir  James  Douglas,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Begbie,  B.C.,  Captain 
Hardinge  R.N.,  Hon.  W.  A.  G.  Young,  Colonial  Secretary,  &c.,  and  on 
the  left,  Thomas  Harris  Esq.,  Mayor,  His  Honor  Chief  Justice  Cameron, 
Dr.  Helmcken,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  &c. 

The  chairman,  Waddington,  long  an  opponent  of  Douglas, 
spoke  of  the  Governor  and  his  administration  in  glowing  terms. 
Waddington  frankly  admitted  that  he  had  at  one  time  belonged 
to  a party  opposed  to  the  governor,  but  claimed  that  “All  party 
feeling  was  now  buried  and  the  feeling  was  now  one  of  general 
esteem.”  An  address  was  then  formally  presented  by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Evans,  chairman  of  the  “Committee  on  Address.”  Douglas 
made  a fitting  reply. 

Dr.  Helmcken  in  his  speech  became  reminiscent,  and  contrasted 
the  past  with  the  present.  “Twelve  years  ago  the  only  communica- 
tion this  Colony  had  with  the  outer  world  was  by  a canoe  going  to 
Puget  Sound  and  thence  to  the  Columbia.”  Now  the  Telegraph 
Bill  had  just  been  passed.  The  colony  owed  much  to  Governor 
Douglas.  Other  speeches  followed,  notably  one  by  the  mayor  of 
Victoria,  Thomas  Harris,  who  rejoiced  that  a community  like 
Victoria  should  “select  a humble  tradesman  like  himself  as  the  first 
mayor  of  the  city.”  He  also  paid  his  tribute  to  the  retiring  gover- 
nor. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  speech  was  made  by  Judge  Begbie. 
He  stated  that  “he  had  differed  from  His  Excellency  in  almost  every 
point  of  public  policy  advanced.  They  had  met  as  man  to  man  on 
public  questions,  he  trusted  they  had  parted  friends.  On  every 
point  he  had  met  him  as  a man,  and  His  Excellency  had  met  him 
as  a man,  and  he  gave  the  verdict  in  favour  of  His  Excellency. 
A year  ago  the  verdict  would  have  been  given  against  him.  To-day 
he  believed  he  would  be  sustained.  . .” 

Apparently  Judge  Begbie  did  not  finish  his  speech  for  the  next 
sentence  is  in  parenthesis — “Some  confusion  here  occurred  amidst 
which  Mr.  Begbie  sat  down.” 

The  banquet  was  a great  success,  and  Douglas  enjoyed  a per- 
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sonal  triumph.  The  next  day,  March  11,  Sir  James  received 
addresses  from  the  House  of  Assembly  and  from  the  Legislative 
Council.  The  newspapers  vied  with  one  another  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  respect  and  admiration. 

On  March  14,  1864,  Sir  James  Douglas,  accompanied  by  Lady 
Douglas,  left  Victoria  to  take  up  his  official  residence  in  New 
Westminster  for  the  brief  period  before  his  successor,  Governor 
Frederick  Seymour,  arrived.  The  mainland  colony  had  never  been 
so  favourable  to  Douglas  as  had  Vancouver  Island,  but  on  this 
occasion  New  Westminster  let  byegones  be  byegones.  Sir  James 
gave  an  elaborate  “lawn  fete”  to  the  inhabitants  of  British  Col- 
umbia, and  on  April  8 he  was  the  guest  of  honour  at  an  official 
banquet.  On  this  occasion  a medallion  of  Sir  James  was  presented 
to  Lady  Douglas,  and  the  governor  was  the  recipient  of  an  address 
“signed  by  upwards  of  900  residents  of  British  Columbia.” 

Douglas  was  much  moved  on  receiving  this  address,  as  the 
following  sentences  from  his  reply  will  show: 

Gentlemen:  Envy  and  malevolence  may  be  endured,  but  your  kind- 
ness overwhelms  me;  it  deprives  me  of  the  power  of  utterance;  it  excites 
emotions  too  powerful  to  control.  I cannot  indeed,  express,  at  this 
moment,  in  adequate  terms,  my  sense  of  your  kindness.  This  is  surely 
the  voice  and  heart  of  British  Columbia — here  are  no  specious  phrases, 
no  hollow  or  venal  compliments.  This  speaks  out  broadly,  and  honestly 
and  manfully.  It  assures  me  that  my  administration  has  been  useful; 
that  I have  done  my  duty  faithfully;  that  I have  used  the  power  of  my 
Sovereign  for  good  and  not  for  evil;  that  I have  wronged  no  man;  op- 
pressed no  man;  but  that  I have  with  upright  rule,  meted  out  equal  justice 
to  all  men;  and  that  you  are  grateful.  A pyramid  of  gold  and  gems  would 
have  been  less  acceptable  to  me  than  this  simple  record.  I ask  for  no 
prouder  monument,  and  for  no  other  memorial  when  I die  and  go  hence, 
than  the  testimony  here  offered  that  I have  done  my  duty;  to  use  your 
own  emphatic  words  ‘faithfully’  and  ‘nobly’  done  my  duty.  Gentlemen, 
I claim  no  merit  for  these  acts;  it  was  clearly  my  duty  to  promote  the 
interests  of  all  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  and  the  good  of  the  Colony  in 
particular;  and  I cannot  help  feeling  that  your  kindness  has  placed  a higher 
value  on  my  services  than  they  deserve.1 

Such  was  Sir  James  Douglas’s  valedictory  to  the  people  of 
British  Columbia.  On  April  13,  1864,  he  left  New  Westminster, 
and  returned  to  Victoria,  a private  citizen. 


1 Ibid .,  pp.  33-34 
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Later  Years  and  Death 
(1864-1877) 

FREED  from  the  trammels  of  office,  Sir  James  Douglas  was  now 
at  liberty  to  carry  out  a long  cherished  design  to  visit  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood  and  to  travel  on  the  European 
continent.  During  the  long  years  in  the  fur-trade  and  as  governor 
of  the  two  colonies,  he  had  read  widely  and  had  formed  mental 
pictures  of  the  world’s  great  capitals.  Now  he  was  to  visit  the 
homeland  and  to  revel  in  the  glories  of  London  and  Oxford.  He 
would  at  last  see  Paris  and  find  out  whether  the  castles  in  Spain 
were  really  as  magnificent  as  his  fancy  had  pictured  them.  This 
done,  he  was  ready  to  return  to  spend  his  remaining  days  at  James 
Bay,  Victoria,  to  pick  the  fruit  in  his  garden,  to  walk  down  to 
the  water  front,  and  to  watch  the  clouds  hovering  over  the  peaks 
of  the  Olympic  Range  across  the  blue  waters  of  the  Straits  of  Juan 
de  Fuca. 

And  so  on  Saturday,  May  14,  1864,  having  bidden  affectionate 
farewells  to  his  wife  and  children,  Sir  James  drove  over  to  Esquimalt 
and  boarded  the  Sierra  Nevada  for  San  Francisco.  He  found  a 
large  crowd  assembled  to  bid  him  farewell. 

From  San  Francisco  Sir  James  made  his  way  to  Panama,  and 
thence  across  the  isthmus  by  rail.  He  took  ship  for  England,  where 
he  spent  some  time.  Oxford  impressed  him  greatly.  The  ancient 
colleges  seemed  to  him  ideal  places  in  which  to  study.  He  travelled 
in  Scotland,  and,  doubtless,  visited  Lanark.  He  stayed  with  one 
of  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Alexander  Grant  Dallas,  at  “Dochfour” 
near  Inverness.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
1 the  story  of  this  European  journey  in  detail.  The  records  are  not 
yet  available,  and  it  is  only  from  stray  bits  of  evidence  that  the 
narrative  can  be  pieced  together.  Douglas’s  public  life  had  been 
so  full,  and  the  materials  for  its  study  are,  of  necessity,  very 
voluminous,  but  of  the  years  which  followed  his  retirement  little 
is  known. 
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Messrs.  Coats  and  Gosnell,  in  their  biography  of  Sir  James, 
refer  to  a diary  which  Douglas  kept  during  this  visit  to  Europe. 
The  diary  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Douglas  family,  but  it  has 
not  been  released  for  publication.  According  to  Mr.  Gosnell,  who 
was  allowed  to  read  it,  this  diary  in  which  Sir  James  “kept  a daily 
record  of  his  movements  and  impressions  throws  a singularly 
valuable  light  upon  his  tastes  and  sympathies,  the  variety  of  his 
information,  and  many  of  his  views  on  public  affairs.  Conspicuous 
throughout  are  his  affection  for  his  family,  the  fervour  of  his 
religious  convictions,  the  characteristic  love  of  a Scotchman  for  his 
native  country,  and  the  wide  range  of  subjects  in  which  he  had  an 
interest.”1 

The  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1864  were  spent  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  in  France,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land and  the  Netherlands.  Sir  James  had  a sister,  Miss  Jane 
Douglas,  who  resided  in  Paris.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  meeting 
of  brother  and  sister  after  a long  separation  of  forty-five  years  was 
an  occasion  not  to  be  forgotten.  In  Paris,  according  to  a family 
tradition,  referred  to  above,  Douglas’s  French  accent  astonished 
the  Parisian  gentlemen  whom  he  met.  The  training  he  had  re- 
ceived half  a century  earlier  from  the  old  French  emigre  stood  him 
in  good  stead! 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  (1865)  Sir  James  turned  his 
steps  to  southern  Europe.  He  visited  the  south  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  Sir  James  was  apparently  disappointed  with  Spain. 
He  had,  already,  formed  a poor  opinion  of  Spanish  character  as 
exhibited  in  California,  and  now  he  found  Spain  itself  little  more 
to  his  liking.  In  March  Sir  James  was  in  Rome,  and  it  wras  in  the 
Eternal  City  that  he  was  first  stricken  by  an  illness  which  was  later 
to  give  him  much  anxiety.  But,  even  in  Italy,  he  found  his 
thoughts  ever  turning  to  the  land  of  his  adoption.  Extracts  from 
his  diary,  reproduced  in  Coats  and  Gosnell,  show  that  on  March  6, 
1865,  he  was  at  Villetri,  near  Rome,  and  there  he  saw  “rocky  land 
covered  with  brush,  places  which  recall  the  narrow  little  vales 
between  the  ridges  of  Work’s  farm  near  Victoria”;.  . .“a  cloudy 
sky,  a short  sprinkling  of  rain,  the  low  springing  grass,  the  damp 


1Coats  and  Gosnell,  Sir  James  Douglas,  p.  309. 
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earth  and  the  brave  little  daisy  are  not  unlike  early  March  scenes 
in  Victoria.”1 

From  Italy  Sir  James  travelled  to  Germany  and  then  returned 
to  Paris.  There  “the  news  of  the  death  of  a daughter  plunged  him 
in  deep  affliction.”2  After  a short  visit  to  London  he  took  ship 
once  more  for  his  far  distant  home  on  Vancouver  Island.  From 
letters  written  two  years  later  to  his  son  James,  who  evidently 
accompanied  him  on  this  homeward  journey,  we  learn  that  on 
May  20,  1865,  Sir  James  was  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  four  days 
later  at  Panama.  Douglas  thus  recalls  his  impressions  of  the  ports 
as  he  visited  them  two  years  before:3 

20th  May  (1867) 

This  is  our  arrival  at  Kingston,  the  hot  furnace  like  capital  of  the 
Antilles.  No  pleasant  associations  cluster  about  that  scene  of  ruin  and 
premature  decay;  there  is  nothing  refreshing  in  the  retrospect,  save  the 
delicious  fruits  so  grateful  to  the  weary  traveller  who  justly  appreciates 
Oranges  at  twelve  for  a shilling  and  Mangoes  eight  for  sixpence,  so  good 
notwithstanding  they  smack  of  turpentine. 

24th  May. 

We  arrived  on  this  date  at  Panama:  where  we  saw  that  beautiful 
Flower  named  by  the  Spaniards  “L’Espiritu  Santo”  from  its  singular  Form 
just  like  a Dove  modelled  in  pure  white  wax  with  extended  wings  issuing 
from  the  calyx  or  Flower  Cup. 

Douglas  must  have  arrived  in  Victoria  sometime  late  in  June  or 
early  in  July,  for  in  a letter  written  on  July  21,  1865,  by  John  Tod 
to  Edward  Ermatinger,  the  following  interesting  reference  occurs:4 

Douglas,  that  is  now  Sir  James,  has  just  returned  from  an  interesting 
tour  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe — it  being  his  first  visit  to  the  old 
world  since  1815,  when  the  ‘‘glad  trumpet”  proclaimed  victory  at  Waterloo, 
and  he  commenced  his  unexampled  career  in  the  hard-featured  service 
of  the  old  Nor  West  Coy — he  speaks  in  high  terms  of  different  parts  of 
England  and  the  old  continent,  and  frequently  expresses  astonishment  at 

'Ibid.,  p.  310. 

2Ibid.  The  death  referred  to  was  that  of  Mrs.  J.  S.  Helmcken,  Cecilia 
Douglas. 

3Sir  James  Douglas  to  James  W.  Douglas,  May  19-20-24,  1867. 

4Tod  to  Ermatinger,  July  21,  1865  (Ermatinger  Papers,  p.  126).  Tod 
makes  several  errors  in  this  statement.  Douglas  did  not  enter  the  service  of  the 
North-West  Company  until  1819.  As  already  stated,  he  left  England  on  board 
the  Matthews  on  May  7,  1819. 
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the  point  of  perfection  to  which  things,  in  those  countries,  have  reached 
through  art,  human  skill  and  industry;  but  as  regards  salubrity  of  climate, 
or  natural  beauties  of  Scenery,  he  saw  nothing  comparable  to  Vanc(ouve)r 
Island — he  is  not  singular  however  in  this  opinion. 

After  his  return  from  Europe,  Sir  James  Douglas  lived  quietly 
in  his  house  at  James  Bay,  on  the  south  side  of  Victoria  harbour, 
not  far  from  the  “bird  cages”  or  government  buildings.  He 
owned  about  twenty  acres  stretching  from  Humbolt  to  Belleville 
Streets.  According  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  Keith,  a daughter  of  Roderick 
Finlayson,  Douglas’s  residence  was  built  of  logs,  the  first  house  to 
be  built  of  boards  in  place  of  logs  being  that  erected  later  by  her 
father  at  Rock  Bay.1  The  Douglas  house  was  removed  several 
years  ago,  but  a memorial  tablet  has  been  erected  to  mark  the  spot. 
The  garden  was  large,  about  eight  acres  in  extent,  and  here  Sir 
James  passed  many  happy  hours.  The  following  passage  taken 
from  a letter  to  his  sister,  Jane  Douglas,  shows  how  the  former 
governor  was  spending  the  evening  of  his  life:2 

I presume  you  have  not  changed  your  place  of  residence,  as  once  you 
proposed,  clinging  probably  after  my  fashion  to  old  familiar  scenes  and 
associations,  a fancy  which  carry  so  far  that  I allow  no  considerations  of 
business  and  amusement  to  draw  me  away  from  my  peaceful  home. 
This  you  know  is  natural  in  my  case,  a wanderer  as  I have  been  for  more 
than  forty  years  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I enjoy  with  the  keenest  relish 
the  quiet  of  my  own  fireside,  the  more  so  perhaps  as  I am  not  exactly  in 
the  category  of  those  who  are  idle  men  upon  town.  Much  of  my  time  is 
devoted  to  my  own  private  affairs.  Twice  a month  comes  my  man  of 
business  with  reports  and  plans.  I have  to  see  and  receive  the  applications 
of  servants,  to  inspect  improvements  &c. 

Then  my  garden,  about  8 acres  in  extent,  under  flowers  and  a variety 
of  fruits,  runs  away  with  many  precious  hours.  Add  to  all  this  the 
necessary  recreations,  reading,  correspondence  &c.  and  you  will  have  a 
pretty  fair  idea  of  my  hours  of  idleness.  You  know  I have  thought  of 
paying  you  another  visit  and  making  a longer  stay  in  Europe  than  I did 
last  time.  Business  however  detains  me  here. 

Douglas  was  now  a wealthy  man,  but  much  of  his  capital  was 
invested  in  Vancouver  Island,  and  as  a business  depression  had 
set  in  he  felt  that  he  should  remain  at  home  to  safeguard  his 

1 Vancouver  Daily  Province,  January  24,  1925;  “Fort  Victoria  in  Pioneer 
Days  70  Years  ago  recalled  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Keith.’' 

2Douglas  to  Miss  Jane  Douglas,  July  13,  1868. 
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interests.  In  a letter  to  his  son-in-law,  Alexander  Grant  Dallas, 
Sir  James  thus  expresses  his  feelings  on  this  subject:1 

Business  has  hitherto  prevented  me  from  taking  another  trip  to 
England.  I find  it  necessary  to  watch  over  my  affairs  here,  experience 
proving  that  to  avoid  misapplications  and  loss  of  means,  I must  not  rely 
too  confidently  on  the  management  of  agents. 

I have  suffered  enormously  from  depreciation,  property  being  held 
for  scarcely  a third  of  its  former  value;  of  direct  losses  I have  had  very  few. 

In  another  letter  Douglas  refers  to  the  sale  of  a building  on  the 
corner  of  Government  and  Fort  Streets,  in  the  heart  of  Victoria, 
for  $2,500.  This  building,  which  was  erected  on  land  belonging  to 
Dallas,  had  cost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $20, 000. 2 Real  estate 
values  were  not  what  they  had  once  been  in  Victoria. 

Douglas  had  holdings  at  Metchosin,  as  well  as  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Victoria.  He  thus  describes  his  handling  of  these  estates 
in  a letter  to  his  son  James:3 

My  large  property  requires  constant  attention  and  I do  not  like  to 
trust  it  to  the  management  of  Agents,  until  things  take  a more  settled 
turn.  I have  let  the  whole  of  the  Metchosin  estate  to  good  Tenants  for  a 
term  of  five  years  and  I am  now  trying  to  do  as  much  for  Rosebank. 
Fairfield  is  nearly  all  let,  and  brings  in  a very  good  income.  By  and  bye 
when  you  are  older  and  wiser,  I shall  get  you  to  assist  in  managing  my 
estates — and  in  keeping  my  accounts — which  now  give  a good  deal  of 
occupation. 

It  might  be  well  here  to  add  a word  concerning  Douglas’s  son, 
James  William  Douglas,  who  was  born  at  Victoria  on  June  1,  1851, 
the  year  in  which  his  father  became  governor  of  Vancouver  Island. 
“Jimmy”  Douglas,  to  give  him  the  name  by  which  he  is  remembered 
in  Victoria,  was  rather  a sickly  boy.  His  health  gave  much  con- 
cern to  his  parents,  and  caused  Sir  James  to  change  somewhat  the 
plans  he  had  made  for  his  son’s  education.  This  is  clearly  shown 
from  the  following  passage  from  one  of  Sir  James’s  letters  written 
in  1868 :4 

Had  you  been  a strong  healthy  boy,  I would  not  have  placed  you 
at  a quiet  parsonage  in  Hampshire.  You  should  have  gone  at  once  to  a 

Douglas  to  Dallas,  April  13,  1868. 

2Same  to  same,  July  28,  1868. 

3Sir  James  Douglas  to  James  W.  Douglas,  January  9,  1867. 

iIbid,  January  26,  1868. 
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public  school,  and  had  to  fight  your  way  with  all  sorts  of  boys,  and  to  get 
on  by  dint  of  whip  and  spur  as  I did  when  a boy. 

Sir  James  had  originally  intended  to  send  James  to  an  English 
public  school,  then  he  was  to  attend  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  finally  to  read  law  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  After  that 
James  was  to  return  to  Victoria,  to  assist  his  father  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  family  estates.  The  former  governor  also  rather 
expected  that  his  son  would  enter  politics.  But  these  dreams  were 
not  to  be  realized.  James’s  health  was  never  good,  and  he  was 
not  destined  to  become  an  important  figure  in  the  political  life  of 
British  Columbia.  He  died  on  November  7,  1883,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-two.1 

To  James,  while  he  was  being  educated  in  England,  his  father 
wrote  most  affectionate  letters.  Many  of  them  are  purely  personal, 
and  need  not  be  discussed  here,  but  they  show  how  deeply  Sir 
James  was  interested  in  his  son’s  education  and  how  he  was  hoping 
against  hope  that  he  might,  after  all,  realize  his  father’s  fondest 
ambitions.  For  a time  James  attended  Rossall  School  in  Lan- 
cashire, but  his  health  does  not  seem  to  have  allowed  him  to  remain 
there  long.  In  some  of  the  letters  are  interesting  references  to 
events  in  British  Columbia.  The  following  extract  from  a letter 
written  on  May  22,  1868,  gives  valuable  information: 

I see  by  your  letter  of  13th  March  that  you  have  heard  of  the  proposed 
overland  route  from  Canada  to  British  Columbia.  It  is  a grand  under- 
taking and  was  proposed  in  the  first  instance  in  one  of  my  reports  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  written  in  1863.  I ardently  wished  to  enter  upon 
the  work  at  that  time  and  would  have  carried  it  through  to  Red  River 
Settlement  in  18  months  had  my  plan  been  adopted.  I had  everything 
ready  to  make  a beginning,  a large  body  of  Engineers,  tools,  labourers,  the 
means  of  transport  and  all  the  other  appliances  requisite  for  the  grand 
enterprise.  I know  almost  every  inch  of  the  road  and  with  God’s  blessing 
would  have  brought  it  to  a rapid  and  successful  close. 

Douglas  does  not  tell  us  why  the  project  was  abandoned. 
Probably  the  Colonial  Office  did  not  favour  the  scheme.  Never- 
theless, it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  man  who  was  responsible 

'James  W.  Douglas  married  a Miss  Elliott,  daughter  of  the  Honourable 
A.  C.  Elliott,  prime  minister  of  British  Columbia,  1876-1878.  They  had  several 
children. 
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for  the  building  of  the  Cariboo  Road,  had  also  thought  out  a plan 
for  the  construction  of  a waggon  road  which  would  connect  British 
Columbia  with  the  Red  River  Settlement.  The  Trans-Canada 
Highway  has  yet  to  be  completed,  but  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, a decade  after  Douglas’s  death,  forged  the  iron  link  between 
East  and  West. 

Of  the  thirteen  children  born  to  Sir  James  and  Lady  Douglas, 
five  now  remained  alive.  Of  these  James  was  the  only  son;  the 
other  four  were  daughters,  Jane,  Agnes,  Alice,  and  Martha.  Jane 
was  married  to  Alexander  Grant  Dallas,  and  was  living  in  England, 
when  not  at  her  Highland  home,  “Dochfour”.  Agnes  became  Mrs. 
Arthur  Bushby.  Her  home  for  some  time  was  in  New  Westminster ; 
later  she  returned  to  England,  where  she  died  recently.  Alice 
married  Charles  Good,  Douglas’s  private  secretary.  It  was  a 
romantic  match  which  caused  great  interest  in  Victoria  society 
circles.  Mrs.  Good  lived  for  a time  in  Victoria,  was  later  in  Eng- 
land, and  at  the  time  of  her  father’s  death  was  residing  in  California. 
The  youngest  daughter,  Martha,  married  Mr.  Dennis  Harris,  and 
still  lives  in  Victoria,  B.C. 

Some  of  the  most  charming  of  the  letters  of  Sir  James  Douglas 
written  at  this  period  were  to  his  daughter  Jane,  Mrs.  Dallas. 
Years  before,  when  still  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
Douglas  had  on  occasion  employed  Jane  as  his  amanuensis,  and 
she  seems  to  have  understood  her  father.  Mrs.  Dallas  wrote  to  her 
parents  letters  full  of  news,  enlivened  with  touches  of  humour, 
sometimes  of  genial  satire.  One  can  imagine  that  the  arrival  of  the 
mail  steamer  was  anxiously  awaited  at  “James  Bay”. 

Douglas  was  always  a careful  letter  writer.  He  trained  himself 
assiduously  in  the  art,  and  expected  his  children  to  follow  his 
example.  Mrs.  Dennis  Harris  states  that  he  was  a keen  critic  of 
style  and  diction.  Certain  it  is  from  sundry  remarks  in  his  letters 
to  James  that  he  would  not  tolerate  carelessness  in  form  or  in 
handwriting.  As  a result  even  Sir  James’s  private  letters  read 
well ; often  his  public  despatches  are  most  interesting.  His  fondness 
for  “sesquipedalian  diction”  has  already  been  noticed,  but  he  was 
a good  letter-writer  in  an  age  when  people  took  time  to  write. 
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In  the  letters  there  are  usually  some  passages  which  deal  with 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  colony.  It  should  be  stated  in 
passing  that  in  1866  the  two  colonies  of  Vancouver  Island  and 
British  Columbia  were  united,  rather  forcibly  united,  in  the  colony 
of  British  Columbia,  and  that  the  capital  of  the  united  colony  was 
at  length  fixed  at  Victoria,  not  at  New  Westminster.  Governor 
Kennedy  retired  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  colonies,  and 
Governor  Seymour  reigned  over  the  colony  until  his  sudden  death 
in  1869.  He  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Governor  Musgrave,  during 
whose  regime  British  Columbia  entered  the  Canadian  federation  in 
1871.  Sir  James  Douglas,  of  course,  took  no  part  in  politics,  but 
that  did  not  prevent  him  from  forming  opinions,  often  unfavourable, 
of  the  actions  of  his  successors  in  office.  The  business  depression 
which  set  in  during  the  late  1880’s  did  much  to  affect  the  old 
governor’s  opinions,  just  as  it  affected  the  value  of  his  estates. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a letter  dated  December  15,  1866, 
addressed  to  Jane  Douglas: 

What  strange  events  are  just  now  passing  in  Europe.  Shade  of  Pitt 
how  are  thy  darling  schemes  o’erthrown!  The  Balance  of  Power  is  no 
more!  M.  de  B[ismarc]k  has  commenced  a new  era,  and  his  conquests 
end  not  I fear  with  Austria;  he  now  carries  the  world  with  him.  He  is 
admired  of  all  admirers.  It  has  been  so  with  the  world,  success  gilds 
crime  and  obscures  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong;  and  after  all  why  blame 
him  for  doing  that  which  has  so  often  been  done  before?  Precedents  arise 
on  every  side,  history  is  full  of  them.  States  have  proverbially  no  con- 
science, the  limit  of  their  power  is  the  only  limit  to  their  ambition. 

Returning  to  our  own  affairs — there  is  no  improvement  here,  Governor 
Kennedy  my  successor  in  Vancouver]  Ijsland]  has  been  recalled  and  has 
gone  home.  It  was  very  hard  for  him,  but  he  was  really  of  no  use  here. 
He  had  no  policy  and  simply  allowed  the  colony  to  drift  onward  to  ruin. 
Let  me  now  tell  you  of  a piece  of  good  fortune  in  the  midst  of  reverses. 
The  Queen,  God  bless  her,  has  granted  me  a pension  for  life  of  £500  a year, 
this  I value  as  a recognition  of  services,  perhaps  as  much  as  for  the  money- 
part. 

After  the  union  Of  the  colonies  was  completed,  and  Governor 
Kennedy  had  retired  to  England,  Governor  and  Mrs.  Seymour 
arrived  in  Victoria  from  New  Westminster  and  took  up  their 
residence  at  Cary  Castle,  the  new  Government  House.  Cary 
Castle,  which  had  been  built  by  George  Hunter  Cary,  former 
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attorney-general  of  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia,  had 
been  purchased  in  1865  by  Governor  Kennedy  as  his  official  resi- 
dence. Kennedy  was  much  criticized  for  buying  this  “white 
elephant”,  but  at  any  rate,  his  successor  had  a house  in  which  to 
live.  The  Seymours  began  at  once  to  entertain  the  citizens  of 
Victoria.  The  following  reference  concerning  the  first  ball  they 
gave  at  Cary  Castle  is  taken  from  a letter  of  Sir  James  to  his 
daughter  Mrs.  Dallas:1 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Seymour  arrived  some  time  ago.  She  mentioned 
dining  with  you  in  London  and  quite  won  my  affections  by  her  quiet, 
gentle  ways.  Agnes  was  here  lately  for  their  first  Ball  at  Cary  Castle. 
It  was  a grand  affair  and  numerously  attended,  and  went  off  remarkable 
well.  The  Ladies’  toilettes  were  splendid.  Agnes  was  magnificently 
attired  en  grand  tenne.  . . 

Later  in  the  same  letter  Sir  James  penned  a few  sentences  on  the 
subject  of  the  union  of  the  colonies.  He  evidently  thought  that 
Alexander  Grant  Dallas  would  not  be  much  in  favour  of  the  policy 
of  the  Colonial  Office  on  this  occasion;  nor  was  Sir  James  any  more 
pleased. 

I suppose  Alick  is  in  a great  way  about  the  Union  of  the  Colonies. 
I have  no  patience  either  with  those  who  are  carrying  out  the  new  system 
of  Government.  It  makes  me  savage  even  to  think  of  the  ruin  and  op- 
pression this  measure  will  lead  to — this  poor  Colony  now  lies  prostrate  and 
bleeding  at  every  pore.  Garrotting  is  far  too  good  for  the  stupid  Assembly 
that  passed  the  fatal  unconditional  Union  Resolutions. 

This  is  strong  language,  but  Douglas  was  now  free  to  express 
his  opinions,  and  he  felt  deeply  that  Vancouver  Island  had  been 
forced  into  the  union.  The  abolition  of  the  House  of  Assembly  was 
unpopular  in  Victoria,  and  above  all  it  was  feared  that  the  capital 
of  the  colony  would  be  fixed  at  New  Westminster. 

Early  in  January,  1867,  Governor  Seymour  wrote  to  Sir  James 
enclosing  a despatch  from  Lord  Carnarvon,  in  which  reference  was 
made  to  a letter  which  Douglas  had  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
“painfully  depressed  state  of  the  Colonies.”  To  this  letter  of  the 
governor,  Sir  James  replied  as  follows: 


'Douglas  to  Mrs.  Dallas,  December  20,  1866. 
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Victoria,  V.I.  22nd,  Jany  1867. 

Dear  Governor  Seymour. 

I have  been  favoured  with  your  letter  of  the  13th  Inst,  and  Lord 
Carnarvon’s  Despatch  of  the  16th  Novr.  My  letter  of  the  14th  September 
to  which  his  Lordship  alludes  was  intended  to  call  attention  to  the  painfully 
depressed  state  of  these  Colonies,  and  to  suggest  a remedy. 

With  other  measures  of  relief,  I strongly  advocated  the  immediate 
disallowance  of  the  British  Columbia  Amendment  Ordinance  of  1865, 
at  least  so  far  as  it  imposes  special  and  exceptional  duties  on  foreign  goods 
shipped  through  the  ports  of  Vancouver’s  Island.  The  union  of  the  latter 
with  British  Columbia,  having  set  this,  and  other  questions,  affecting  their 
existence  as  independent  Colonies  for  ever  at  rest;  I do  not  see  that  any 
good  can  now  arise  from  a continuance  of  that  correspondence,  otherwise 
I should  gladly  accept  your  offer  to  forward  copies  of  my  letters,  officially 
to  his  Lordship.  The  remedy  moreover  now  rests  almost  entirely  in  your 
hands,  and  it  is  in  the  Colony  itself  that  the  great  battle  for  existence  must 
be  fought,  as  I know  from  experience  that  Her  Mfajesty’s]  Government 
will  readily  give  its  sanction  to  any  well  digested  plan  of  amelioration. 
You  know  as  well  as  I can  point  out,  that  this  is  not  one  of  Nature’s 
favoured  countries.  It  has  few  material  attractions,  and  will  not  thrive 
otherwise  than  by  nursing  and  by  careful  management.  My  own  large 
stake  in  the  Island  and  mainland,  is  certainly  a most  serious  consideration; 
but  apart  from  personal  motives,  I wish  the  utmost  success  to  your 
administration,  and  cordially  tender  my  best  aid  and  support. 

Yours  very  truly, 

{Signed)  James  Douglas 

On  the  question  of  the  capital  of  the  united  colony  of  British 
Columbia,  Sir  James  Douglas  took  a firm  stand  on  behalf  of  Victoiia. 
On  March  26,  1867,  he  thus  expresses  his  views  in  a letter  to  Dr. 
Helmcken,  who  was  then  in  New  Westminster  attending  the 
Legislative  Council: 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  fixing  the  seat  of  Government  at  Victoria 
are  admitted,  but  still  I think  our  case  is  not  desperate.  . .For  example 
Victoria  was  the  acknowledged  capital  of  this  Colony;  the  actual  seat  of 
Government  and  the  centre  of  trade,  commercial  capital  and  population. 
People  invested  their  fortunes  here.  . .For  instance  I fancy  the  Colony 
would  hardly  feel  the  loss  if  New  Westminster  were  blotted  out  to-morrow, 
not  so  with  Victoria,  it  is  the  heart  and  life  of  the  Colony.  Inflict  a wound 
on  Victoria  and  it  is  immediately  felt  paralysing  enterprise  and  industry 
in  every  District  in  the  Country. 

Hardly  was  the  question  of  the  capital  of  the  colony  settled  to 
Douglas’s  satisfaction,  when  the  more  vexed  problem  arose  as  to 
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whether  or  not  British  Columbia  should  enter  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Dr.  Helmcken  was  one  of  the  most  active  opponents  of 
confederation,  and  Sir  James  Douglas  is  usually  considered  to  have 
shared  his  son-in-law’s  opinions.  He  was,  of  course,  too  British 
in  feeling  to  support  Helmcken  in  his  attempts  to  have  British 
Columbia  made  a part  of  the  United  States  of  America.  But 
Canada  was  a long  way  from  the  British  colony  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  Douglas  was  not  convinced  that  confederation  would  be 
beneficial  to  British  Columbia. 

Once  the  decision  was  made  that  British  Columbia  should 
become  a province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Sir  James  seems 
to  have  accepted  it  loyally  enough.  He  notes  in  one  of  his  letters, 
dated  October  11,  1870,  that  there  is  a “Better  feeling  among  all 
classes  in  view  of  Confederation  with  Canada  and  the  public  works 
(overland  railway  and  graving  dock)  to  follow  in  the  train  of  that 
event.’’ 

Sir  James  Douglas  was  now  leading  a very  retired  life.  Only 
occasionally  did  he  leave  his  fireside  or  his  garden  to  take  part  in  any 
public  ceremony.  On  April  23,  1866,  when  the  shore  end  of  the 
telegraph  cable  from  San  Juan  Island  was  landed  at  “a  beautiful 
little  sheltered  inlet  at  the  north  side  of  Cadboro  Bay  called  Whiskey 
Bay,1  Sir  James  was  one  of  the  group  of  interested  spectators  who 
saw  the  Forward  steam  into  the  inlet  and  the  cable  brought  ashore. 
Three  years  later  we  get  our  next  glimpse  of  him  as  a pall-bearer 
at  the  funeral  of  Governor  Frederick  Seymour,  who  died  suddenly 
on  June  19,  1869.  When  the  foundation  stone  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral  was  laid  at  Victoria  on  May  20,  1872,  the  former  governor 
was  present. 

According  to  Mr.  Gosnell  Sir  James  Douglas  lent  $30,000  to  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  in  the  year  1875. 2 The  negotiator 

on  this  occasion  was  Amor  De  Cosmos,  who  received  a commision 
of  $600  on  the  deal.  Sir  James  was,  in  all  probability,  the  wealth- 
iest man  in  British  Columbia,  and  he  was  public-spirited  enough  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  province  in  its  financial  difficulties. 


1 British  Colonist,  April  24,  1866. 

2R.  E.  Gosnell,  in  Canada  and  its  Provinces,  (London,  1914),  Vol.  xxi,  p.  133, 
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On  August  15,  1876,  Sir  James  Douglas  welcomed  Lord  Dufferin, 
governor-general  of  Canada,  and  Lady  Dufferin,  at  Esquimalt, 
when  their  Excellencies  arrived  from  San  Francisco  on  an  official 
visit  to  British  Columbia.  This  was  the  occasion  when  Lord 
Dufferin  refused  to  pass  under  an  arch  on  Fort  Street,  Victoria, 
bearing  the  significant  motto,  “Carnarvon  Terms  or  Separation.” 
The  controversy  over  the  building  of  the  transcontinental  railway 
promised  by  the  terms  of  union  in  1871  was  then  at  its  height  and 
British  Columbia  was  threatening  to  secede  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  But  the  former  governor  was  out  of  politics,  and  took 
no  part  in  the  controversy. 

One  or  two  interesting  pictures  of  Sir  James  during  these  years 
of  retirement  are  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  John  Tod  to  Edward 
Ermatinger.  Tod  had  known  Douglas  for  a long  time,  nearly  half 
a century,  and  as  will  be  evident  from  the  quotations  from  his 
letters,  he  did  not  really  like  the  ex-Governor.  Tod  was  as  un- 
conventional as  Douglas  was  stiff  and  conventional,  but  it  was  a 
real  pleasure  for  the  two  to  meet  and  talk  over  old  times.1 

I had  a long  chat  the  other  day  with  our  friend  Douglas  (now  Sir 
James)  ever  stiff  and  formal  as  in  times  past,  qualities  which,  from  long 
habit  he  could  not  now  lay  aside,  if  he  would,  and  probably  ought  not, 
if  he  could — -We  conversed  freely  however,  on  various  topics,  one  of  which 
was  of  You  and  the  deceased  Dr.  McLoughlin,  and  the  days  of  Vancouver 
— I told  him  that  I had  lately  had  a letter  from  You,  upon  which  he 
inquired  very  kindly  after  Your  health  and  welfare — his  memory  is  still 
good,  for  he  talked  of  many  even  trivial  affairs,  some  of  which  referred 
to  Yourself,  and  which  must  have  happened  forty  years  ago  or  more — 
But  he  seemed  to  envy  me  when  I told  him  that  a mutual  feeling  of  the 
most  disinterested  friendship  had  existed  between  us  for  the  last  half 
century,  and  with  the  exception  of  a comparative  brief  period,  wre  had 
never  ceased  to  correspond  with  each  other.  . . 

. . .In  a ride  the  other  day  with  Douglas  I delivered  to  him  Your 
remembrances  which  appeared  to  gratify  him  much — Altho’  he  is  very 
stout,  and  always  in  good  health,  yet  old  age  has  evidently  wrought  a 
perceptable  change  in  his,  once  powerful  mind,  which  seems  now  entirely 
absorbed  in  itself.  . . 

The  next  quotation  alludes  to  Attorney-General  Crease,  after- 
wards Sir  Henry  P.  P.  Crease,  whom  Tod  had  met  on  a recent  visit 

JTod  to  Ermatinger,  May  20,  1868  (Ermatinger  Papers,  p.  166),  and 
November  12,  1868  {ibid),  pp.  169-170). 
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to  the  mainland.  Crease  knew  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  very  well, 
and  Tod  had  once  stayed  at  St.  Thomas  with  Edward  Ermatinger.1 

I see  Attorney  Genl.  Crease  once  in  a while.  As  he  is  seldom  pressed 
for  time  more  than  myself  we  sometimes  get  into  a chit  chat  together, 
mostly  about  St.  Thomas  in  the  olden  time;  I am  always  more  at  home 
with  Sir  James — he  appeared  much  pleased  by  Your  Kind  remembrance 
of  him — he  is  about  six  Years  Younger  than  either  of  us,  Yet  his  clothes 
hang  loose  upon  him,  his  head  is  white  as  the  snow,  his  step  is  infirm  and 
dim  with  age, — but,  as  You  once  observed  he  was  not  a bad  Govr.  after 
all.  . . 

The  last  reference  to  Douglas  in  Tod’s  letters  occurs  in  a rather 
savage  epistle  dated  March  22,  1870.  Tod,  who  was  a hot-tempered 
man,  had  evidently  disagreed  with  Douglas,  and  he  makes  several 
unjust  remarks  about  Douglas  which  need  not  detain  us  here. 
But  in  the  same  letter  occurs  the  statement  that  there  are  only  four 
of  the  old  fur-traders  left,  Tod,  Ermatinger,  Douglas,  and  Yale:2 

Yourself,  Douglas,  Yale  and  I are,  I believe  the  last  of  the  old  fur- 
traders,  neither  of  whom  can  hope  to  survive  the  other  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  for  my  part,  I can  truly  say  that  I have  no  desire  whatever  that 
way. 

Shortly  before  his  death  Sir  James  Douglas  seems  to  have  paid 
a second  visit  to  the  old  land.  Little  is  known  of  this  journey, 
which  was  apparently  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home 
his  youngest  daughter,  who  had  been  spending  some  time  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  following  account  of  Sir  James  Douglas’s  death  on  August 
2,  1877,  is  taken  from  the  Britis'fi  Colonist  for  August  4th. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  the  deceased  Knight  are 
these:  He  was  out  driving  with  members  of  his  family  during  the  afternoon 
and  was  apparently  as  well  as  usual.  At  ten  o’clock  p.m.  he  complained 
of  a difficulty  in  breathing  and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  Of  late 
he  had  been  subject  to  these  attacks.  His  son-in-law  Hon.  Dr.  Helmcken 
was  summoned  and  applied  the  usual  restoratives.  Sir  James,  who  was 
seated  in  his  chair,  conversed  freely  with  the  members  of  the  family  who 

lIbid,  March  15, 1869  {ibid.,  p.  172).  Tod  was  then  seventy-four,  Ermatinger 
seventy-two  or  seventy-three,  and  Douglas  sixty-six.  In  a letter  to  Ermatinger, 
dated  December  24,  1869,  Tod  writes:  “You  are  73  you  say,  and  I shall  be  76 
next  October”  (E.P.,  181).  This  means  that  John  Tod  was  born  in  October, 
1794. 

Ibid,  March  22,  1870  {ibid.,  p.  185). 
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were  gathered  about  him,  and  no  one,  not  even  Sir  James  himself,  seemed 
to  anticipate  a fatal  result,  when  his  head  suddenly  fell  back  and  his  life 
passed  away  without  a struggle.” 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  British  Columbia,  the  provincial 
government  offered  a public  funeral.  The  funeral  was  from  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  Sir  James  was  a member 
and  benefactor,  and  of  which  his  devoted  friend,  Bishop  Cridge, 
was  rector.  Victoria  turned  out  en  masse.  It  was  an  occasion  of 
universal  mourning.  Although  Sir  James  had  taken  no  part  in 
politics  for  many  years,  it  was  not  forgotten  that  he  was  the  man 
h who  had  guided  the  destinies  of  Vancouver  Island  and  British 
Columbia  during  the  crucial  years  of  their  early  history.  Men  now 
well  past  middle  life,  who  were  boys  in  1877,  still  remember  the 
grief  which  then  prevailed. 

In  the  Ross  Bay  Cemetery  in  Victoria,  B.C.,  is  the  grave  of 
Sir  James  Douglas,  and  a more  beautiful  spot  can  hardly  be  im- 
agined. From  the  iron  palings  which  enclose  the  red  granite 
monument  one  can  look  out  to  the  blue  waters  of  the  Straits  of 
Juan  de  Fuca,  topped  by  the  glistening  white  of  the  Olympic 
Mountains  beyond.  A holly  tree  is  growing  just  outside  the  iron 
palings,  and  across  the  well-kept  driveway  is  a large  maple.  The 
inscription  on  the  western  face  of  the  monument,  that  facing  the 
city  of  Victoria,  has  merely  the  name  with  the  titles  and  the  dates 
of  birth  and  death.1  The  other  three  sides  of  the  monument  bear 
the  names  of  Amelia  Douglas,  James  William  Douglas,  and  Dorothy 
Douglas,  a granddaughter  of  Sir  James  and  Lady  Douglas. 

Fronting  the  Legislative  Buildings  of  British  Columbia  and 
facing  the  old  site  of  Fort  Victoria  is  another  memorial  to  Sir  James 
Douglas.  It  is  a plain  grey  granite  shaft  with  the  following 
inscription : 

Erected  by  the  People  of  British  Columbia  to  the  Memory  of  Sir 
James  Douglas,  K.C.B.,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief,  1851-1864. 

xThe  inscription  is  as  follows: 

Sir  James  Douglas  K.C.B. 

Born  August  15, 1803 
Died  August  2,  1877. 

If  the  date  given  by  Douglas  in  the  old  account  book  is  correct,  the  birth  date 
given  above  is  incorrect. 
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In  a niche  at  the  side  of  the  main  door  of  the  Legislative  Buildings 
is  a statue  of  Sir  James,  and  another  statue  adorns  the  exterior 
of  the  Provincial  Library  and  Archives  Building.  In  the  Archives 
there  is  a bust  of  Douglas,  and  his  photograph  hangs  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Legislative  Chamber  as  well  as  in  the  Archives.  Thus  do 
the  people  of  British  Columbia  preserve  the  memory  of  their  great 
governor. 

/ With  all  his  shortcomings,  of  which  he  had  his  share,  Sir  James 
Douglas  was  a great  man,  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  British 
Columbia.  He  bridged  the  gap  between  the  fur-trade  and  re- 
sponsible government.  His  firm  hand  was  at  the  helm  during  the 
dangerous  formative  period  of  the  two  colonies.  To  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  California  miners  who  came  in  with  the  gold  rush  of  1858, 
James  Douglas  represented  British  law  and  ordery  To  him  was 
largely  due  the  fact  that  in  the  early  history  of  the  mainland  colony 
there  were  no  serious  outbreaks  akin  to  those  which  occurred  in  the 
troublous  times  in  California,  when  the  Vigilantes  took  justice 
into  their  own  hands  and  lynch  law  prevailed.  In  the  credit  for 
this  others  naturally  share.  The  prompt  action  of  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton  in  sending  out  the  Royal  Engineers  under  Colonel 
Moody  showed  that  the  British  government  was  alive  to  the  needs 
of  the  moment.  The  miners,  too,  were  on  the  whole  law-abiding, 
and  Judge  Begbie  soon  arrived  to  instil  into  the  breasts  of  the 
“bad  men”  who  had  come  from  California,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
a wholesome  respect  for  British  law.  But  without  Douglas’s 
prompt  action  in  framing  regulations  for  the  entrance  of  the  miners 
into  the  Fraser  River  district — however  partisan  those  regulations 
were — the  work  of  Lytton,  Moody,  and  Begbie  could  never  have 
taken  place. 

IOn  this  occasion  Douglas  showed  both  his  strength  and  his 
weakness.  His  strength  was  exhibited  by  the  promptness  and 
decision  of  his  actions.  He  met  his  crises  manfully  and  took  steps 
i to  maintain  law  and  order  in  the  diggings.  But  by  his  attempts  to 
safeguard  the  alleged  monopoly  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
he  weakened  his  position  and  seemed  to  many  to  be  trying  to  serve 
two  masters. 

It  has  been  sometimes  claimed  that  the  deepest  characteristic 
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possessed  by  James  Douglas  was  his  loyalty  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  To  some  extent  this  is  true  no  doubt,  but  probably 
there  was  something  deeper.  For  lack  of  a better  term  it  might 
be  styled  “enlightened  self-interest.”  James  Douglas  was  upright 
and  honest  to  a degree.  His  honour  was  unimpeachable,  and  no 
breath  of  scandal  ever  sullied  his  public  career  or  his  private  life. 
He  served  his  Queen  faithfully  and  well,  just  as  he  had  served  his 
company  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  But  he  was  not  altruistic  by 
nature,  and  he  no  doub£  realized  that  by  faithful  service  he  would 
reap  his  reward.  He  owed  much  to  McLoughlin,  but  when 
McLoughlin  found  he  must  retire,  Douglas  was  not  ready  to  play 
Cromwell  to  his  Wolsey.  He  stayed  with  the  old  company  when 
McLoughlin  retired  to  Oregon  City.  There  was  no  real  reason 
why  Douglas  should  have  followed  McLoughlin  into  obscurity, 
but  one  wonders  if  the  thought  of  so  doing  ever  crossed  his  mind. 
In  the  same  way  when  Douglas  had  severed  all  connections  with 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  he  was  careful  not  to  show  the  com- 
pany any  marked  favours.  He  has  been  accused  of  so  doing,  but 
the  evidence  does  not  point  that  way.  For  that  Douglas  was  too 
astute. 

At  the  bottom  Douglas’s  nature  seems  to  have  been  rather  cold 
and  calculating.  He  was  not  without  affection.  This  his  familiar 
letters  prove,  and  we  know  of  many  kind  actions  which  he  per- 
formed. But  his  heart  did  not  rule  his  head.  This  was  possibly 
due  in  part  to  his  lowland  Scottish  ancestry,  and  to  his  early 
education.  But  surely  it  resulted  from  the  severe  training  he  had 
received  in  the  fur-trade.  He  was  forced  to  become  master  of 
himself  before  he  could  control  others.  He  was  stiff  and  formal, 
and  showed  always  a studied  courtesy.  This  was  the  result  of 
training,  but  it  was  also  in  part  natural. 

He  was  essentially  a strong  man.  Physically  he  was  a giant, 
more  than  six  feet  in  height.  He  kept  himself  in  good  condition, 
and  in  his  old  age  continued  active.  He  was  an  excellent  walker  and 
loved  riding  on  horseback.  Mentally  too,  he  was  far  above  the 
average.  Even  when  at  Isle  a la  Crosse,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was 
training  himself  in  the  use  of  the  English  language.  He  never 
ceased  to  study.  He  read  assiduously  both  history  and  political 
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economy.  Although  he  had  received  no  training  in  statecraft,  he 
discharged  his  duties  as  a colonial  governor  with  credit  and 
distinction. 

None-the-less  he  was  an  autocrat;  born  to  command,  he  could 
never  have  filled  the  role  of  a governor  under  responsible  govern- 
ment. He  worked  fairly  harmoniously  with  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  Vancouver  Island,  chiefly  because  that  assembly  did  not  often 
disagree  with  him  and  because  its  powers  were  limited.  His 
relations  with  the  Colonial  Office  were  usually  excellent.  He  had 
been  trained  to  obey  and  he  did  so  when  necessary,  but  on  the  whole 
the  secretaries  of  state  for  the  colonies  gave  him  a very  free  hand. 

He  would,  however,  have  been  hopeless  as  the  leader  of  a political 

* 

party.  He  did  not  possess  that  ability  to  give  and  take  which 
characterized  his  Canadian  contemporary,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 

Douglas  was  always  reticent  about  his  private  affairs.  But  we 
know  that  he  kept  diaries,  and  he  was  always  careful  to  keep  copies 
even  of  his  private  letters.  He  was,  in  a word,  the  centre  of  his 
own  world,  and  he  kept  that  world  free  from  outside  intruders. 
This  was,  of  course,  his  privilege;  nor  should  he  be  blamed  for  so 
doing.  But  it  makes  the  task  of  his  biographers  all  the  harder. 
It  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  man.  For  that 
reason  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  these  pages  to  give  Douglas’s 
own  words  and  opinions  whenever  possible. 

The  following  lines  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Robert  Edward  Gosnell, 
formerly  provincial  librarian  of  British  Columbia,  are  among  the 
most  penetrating  of  the  numerous  attempts  to  depict  the  character 
of  Douglas:1 

In  his  principles  he  represented  the  old-fashioned  punctiliousness 
in  regard  to  details  of  all  kind,  with  progressive  and  far-seeing  views  of 
public  policy.  He  combined  a genius  for  business  with  a love  of  nature, 
of  family,  of  literature,  of  devotion.  His  love  of  order,  his  respect  for  the 
conventionalities  of  office,  his  becoming  self-respect,  gave  rather  too  much 
the  impression  of  pompous  display  and  an  assertion  of  superiority,  both 
of  which  were  foreign  to  his  nature.  Sir  James  loved  to  magnify  the  office, 
but  not  the  man.  He  was  a strong  masterful  man,  with  the  faults  that 

XR.  E.  Gosnell,  The  History  of  British  Columbia  (Victoria,  B.C.,  1906), 
pp.  192-93.  This  rare  book,  now  out  of  print,  contains  much  valuable  material 
relating  to  the  history  of  British  Columbia. 
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such  men  have — a tendency  to  rule  with  too  firm  a hand,  to  brook  no 
opposition,  to  be  perhaps  overbearing,  traits  that  were  developed  un- 
usually under  the  one-man  rule  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and 
necessarily  in  the  conditions  under  which  that  wonderful  corporation  carried 
on  its  operations  over  a vast  extent  of  the  New  World.  ...  Of  splendid 
physical  proportions  and  herculean  strength,  he  had  an  imposing  presence. 
He  possessed  the  quality  of  personal  magnetism  in  a high  degree,  and 
exercised  commanding  influence  with  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
Cool,  calculating,  cautious,  he  was  also  courageous  and  prompt  to  act, 
combining  the  dominating  characteristics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Celt. 
When  he  retired  he  still  possessed  considerable  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  and 
might  still  have  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  But  he  had  probably  reached  that  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  province  at  which  he  was  more  in  spirit  with  the  past  than  the  present, 
where  others  more  in  harmony  with  new  conditions  would  rule  with  greater 
acceptance  to  the  people.  He  had  acted  a part  in  affairs  that  redounded 
highly  to  his  credit  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  budding  colony,  with  tact, 
intelligence,  rare  ability,  and  high  conception  and  conscientious  application 
to  duty.  Had  his  early  training  been  in  the  field  of  politics  and  his  lot  been 
cast  in  a wider  and  more  important  sphere  he  could  have  and  undoubtedly 
would  have  taken  a place  in  history.  He  had  the  qualifications  which 
make  men  of  mark.  In  estimating  him  as  a man  and  as  an  official  we 
must  judge  by  the  success  he  achieved  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved. 
His  record  in  that  respect  was  the  best  possible. 

A word  should  be  added  on  the  subject  of  Sir  James’s  religious 
beliefs.  In  all  probability,  in  his  early  youth  he  was  a Presbyterian, 
but  like  many  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  officers  he  became  fond  of 
the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  know  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  read  the  church  service  on  Sunday  at  Fort  Van- 
couver. He  was  a loyal  adherent  of  the  Anglican  Church  until 
1875,  when  he  followed  Dean  Cridge,  afterwards  Bishop  Cridge, 
in  his  secession  and  became  a member  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church.  Sir  James  Douglas  gave  the  site  for  the  new  church,  and 
afterwards  an  organ  to  the  Church  of  Our  Lord  in  Victoria.  To 
judge  from  his  writings,  Sir  James  was  a devout  and  earnest 
Christian.  But  his  Christianity  was  of  a practical  and  not  of  a 
mystical  variety.  He  was  a believer  who  never  thought  of  question- 
ing the  accepted  doctrines  of  the  faith.  He  had  a high  sense  of 
duty,  and  acted  according  to  his  convictions.  If  he  had  known 
John  Tod’s  heterodex  views,  he  would  have  been  shocked  at  them, 
as  was  Tod’s  life-long  friend  Edward  Ermatinger. 
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If  Sir  James  had  political  views  of  the  party  sort,  they  were 
obviously  those  of  an  old  high  Tory.  He  mistrusted  government 
by  the  people  and  believed  in  a high  property  franchise.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  he  considered  the  ideal  form  of  government  to  be  an 
enlightened  autocracy.  But  he  was  prepared,  within  limits,  to  play 
the  role  of  a constitutional  governor. 

Such  was  Sir  James  Douglas,  the  fur-trader  who  became  the 
governor  of  two  obscure  British  colonies  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  North  America.  His  was  a small  stage,  but  he  played  his  part 
well.  It  is  not  too  much  to  term  him  "the  Father  of  British 
Columbia.” 
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APPENDIX  B 

DOUGLAS’S  NOTES  IN  THE  OLD  ACCOUNT  BOOK 

The  following  summary  of  the  early  life  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  in  his  hand- 
writing is  in  an  old  account  book  kept  by  Douglas  when  in  New  Caledonia. 
The  account  book  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Dennis  Harris  of  Victoria,  B.C., 
who  allowed  the  author  to  make  a copy  of  the  manuscript  notes.  These  notes 
shed  light  on  the  early  career  of  Douglas. 


Notes 


1819. 

May 

7, 

Friday.  Left  England  on  board  the  Matthews. 

Aug. 

6. 

Arrived  at  Fort  William. 

1820. 

Sept. 

Arrived  at  Isle  a la  Crosse. 

1825. 

April 

5. 

Left  Isle  a la  Crosse. 

Do — Arrived  at  Athabaska  Lake. 

Nov. 

9. 

Reached  McLeods  Lake,  New  Caledonia. 

1826. 

May 

5. 

Departed  for  the  Columbia,  returned  in  September. 

1828. 

April 

27. 

Married. 

1829. 

Feb. 

5. 

(Entry  left  blank). 

1828. 

Aug. 

6. 

Tumult  with  Indians. 

Nov. 

3. 

Monday  assaulted  by  the  Indians  of  Fraser  Lake. 

1835. 

June 

3. 

Received  Commission  of  Chief  Trader. 

1839. 

July 

My  mother  died. 

1840. 

Oct. 

2. 

Received  Commission  of  Chief  Factor. 

1840. 

Sept. 

My  father  died. 

)803. 

June 

5. 

Born. 

. 
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Douglas’s  “executive  council”  for 
British  Columbia,  291;  Douglas’s 
confidential  report  on,  301;  report 
on  Cariboo,  314,  314n;  speech  at 
public  banquet  to  Douglas,  331; 
taught  Californians  to  respect  British 
justice,  347 

Begg,  Alexander,  C.C.,  British  Colum- 
bia, cited,  148n;  description  of  Fort 
Victoria  in  1850,  152-154,  152n, 
158n,  168n,  191n,  281n 
Belcher,  Sir  Edward,  90,  90n 
Billingham  Bay,  Wash.,  205 
Benson,  Dr.  A.,  surgeon  at  Fort 
Victoria,  152-154 

Berens,  H.  H.,  Governor  of  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company,  262,  262n 
Bethune,  Angus,  56 
“Bird-cages”,  The,  Government  build- 
ings at  Victoria,  B.C.,  237,  contro- 
versy between  Douglas,  Assembly 
and  Colonial  Office  over,  258-262; 
Douglas’s  house  near,  336 
Bismarck,  Prince  Otto  von,  340 

Black,  Dr.  A.  W.  S.,  elected  member 
of  legislative  council  for  Cariboo 
West,  329 

Blackwood,  Arthur,  299n 


Blanshard,  Richard,  First  Governor  of 
Vancouver  Island,  appointed  gover- 
nor, 148;  his  early  career,  148,  148n; 
his  estate,  148n;  his  land  grant,  148; 
evidence  before  Select  Committee 
on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  91n, 
148n;  arrival  at  Fort  Victoria,  152, 
157,  157n;  statement  regarding  price 
of  land  ,159-160;  travels  up  coast  on 
H.M.S.  Driver , 163;  accommodated  in 
Fort  Victoria,  163-4;  house  built  for 
him  by  Douglas,  164;  despatches  to 
Lord  Grey,  163n,  164n,  166n;  diffi- 
culties with  Douglas,  165-167;  Cad- 
boro  incident,  166;  resignation  sent  to 
Lord  Grey,  166;  leaves  Victoria  after 
constituting  Council  of  Vancouver 
Island,  167;  memorial  to,  167-169; 
observations  concerning  his  rule, 
170;  despatches  regarding  discovery 
of  gold  on  Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  176; 
commissions  and  instructions  to,  182- 
183,  182n;  appointments  to  Council 
of  Vancouver  Island,  183;  retirement 
of  Blanshard,  242 
Blanchet,  Reverend  F.  N.,  90,  91 
Boat  Encampment,  Columbia  River, 
74,  75,  84 

Bodega,  California,  97;  Russian  settle- 
ment at,  purchased  by  Sutter,  104 

Bolduc,  Reverend  J.  B.  Z.,  122 
Bolton,  Herbert  Eugene,  7 
Bolton,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  7 
Bonaparte  River,  321 
Boston  Bar,  Fraser  River,  323 
Boston,  Mass.,  114 

Boucher,  J.  B.  (Waccan),  interpreter 
at  Fort  St.  James,  48n 
Boucher,  Nancy,  47 

Boundary  Commission,  British  and 
U.S.  Joint,  199-200,  253,  267,  268 

Bousfield,  Frederick  Henry,  305,  305n 
Bow  River  Pass  (Simpson’s  Pass),  114 
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Brew,  Chartres,  Inspector,  250;  suc- 
ceeds Gosset  as  superintendent  of  the 
Assay  Office,  309 

Bridge  River,  B.C.,  246n,  248 

British  and  American  Joint  Com- 
mission, 92n 

British  Colonial  Office.  See  Colonial 
Office,  British,  and  Downing  Street 

British  Colonist , Victoria,  B.C.,  208, 
255,  255n,  256n,  257,  258n,  276-277, 
276n,  282-283,  282n,  283n,  285,  286, 
287,  287n,  289n,  293n,  326,  326n, 
343n,  345 

British  Columbia,  9,  14,  171;  crown 
colony  founded  by  gold  rush,  202; 
created  by  Act  of  August  2,  1858, 
217-218,  217n,  boundaries,  217; 
Douglas  first  governor,  218-219; 
named  by  Queen  Victoria,  220;  “a 
gigantic  pay  sheet”,  222;  first  murder 
trial  in,  228;  installation  of  first 
government  of  B.C.  at  Fort  Langley, 
Nov.  19,  1858,  232-234;  B.C.  gover- 
ned from  Victoria,  234;  protec- 
tionist system,  236;  little  agricul- 
tural development  in,  236;  officials. of 
B.C.  used  on  Vancouver  Island,  238; 
connection  of  administration  of  B.C. 
and  Vancouver  Island,  242-245; 
Douglas  an  autocrat,  245;  explora- 
tions of  Downie  and  others  in  B.C., 
246-250;  site  of  capital  chosen,  251- 
252;  Ned  McGowan's  War,  252-255; 
British  Columbia  not  to  be  a second 
California  noted  for  its  lawlessness, 
255;  clergy  reserves  in,  282-283; 
Bishop  of  British  Columbia,  282;  an- 
nexationist movement,  289-290, 
290n;  one  man  rule,  291-292;  demand 
for  a legislature,  292-296;  Douglas’s 
defence  of  his  policy,  293-298;  a 
sham  executive  council,  291;  not 
over-taxed,  296;  population  statistics 
of,  297;  Chinese  in  British  Columbia, 
297;  assay  office  and  proposed  mint 
for  British  Columbia,  303-309;  Cari- 


boo gold  fields,  310-315;  gold  fever, 
315;  Douglas’s  journeys  in,  316-321; 
project  of  a road  from  British 
Columbia  to  Red  River  Settlement, 
319,  338,  339;  financing  of  Cariboo 
Road  more  than  the  finances  of 
British  Columbia  could  bear,  322; 
building  of  Cariboo  Road,  323-325; 
demand  for  a legislature  renewed, 
327;  Newcastle  authorizes  creation 
of  a legislative  council,  327-328; 
electoral  districts  and  elected  mem- 
bers, 328-329;  official  members,  329; 
opening  of  first  session,  329-330, 
329n,  330n;  cost  of  telegraph  and 
postal  communication  with  Lake 
Superior  to  be  borne  jointly  by 
British  Columbia  and  Vancouver 
Island,  329;  union  of  British  Colum- 
bia and  Vancouver  Island,  340; 
British  Columbia  joins  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  340;  Province  of  British 
Columbia  threatens  to  secede  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  344; 
Gosnell  former  provincial  librarian 
of  British  Columbia,  349;  Douglas 
“the  Father  of  British  Columbia”, 
351 

British  Columbia  Historical  Associa- 
tion, 129n,  165n 

British  Columbia  Papers  ( Papers  rela- 
tive to  the  Affairs  of  British  Columbia), 
212n,  213n,  214n,  215n;  Act  to  Pro- 
vide for  the  Government  of  British 
Columbia,  217n,  218n;  219n,  221n, 
222n,  224,  225n,  227n,  228n,  235n, 
236n,  242,  243n,  245,  246n,  247n, 
248n,  249n,  250n,  251n,  252n,  291n, 
292n,  303n,  304n,  305n,  306n,  310n, 
312n,  313n,  314n,  322n 

British  Columbian,  New  Westminster,  - 
B.C.,  293n 

British  Government,  attitude  towards 
colonization  of  Vancouver  Island, 
140ff;  no  salary  paid  to  Blanshard 
by,  170;  attitude  towards  Fraser 
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River  gold  rush,  212-215;  creation  of 
the  Crown  Colony  of  British  Colum- 
bia, 217-218;  confers  on  Douglas  title 
of  Companion  of  the  Bath,  234; 
repurchase  of  Vancouver  Island  by, 
262,  263;  attitude  toward  San  Juan, 
277,  277n.  See  also  Colonial  Office, 
British 

British  Empire,  all  Vancouver  Island 
obtained  for  by  Oregon  Treaty,  139 
British  Guiana  (Demerara),  14,  15, 
15n,  16,  186 

British  North  America,  99;  southern 
boundary  settled  by  Oregon  Treaty, 
139;  first  assembly  west  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  195;  eastern  colonies 
compared  with  Vancouver  Island, 
288,  289;  representative  government 
similar  to  that  in  the  eastern  colonies 
demanded,  293 

British  Isles,  Cariboo  gold  fever  in,  315 
Brown,  Judge  William  C.,  39n 
Brown,  Peter,  murdered  by  Cowichan 
Indians,  178 

Brown,  Robert,  editor  Adventures  of 
John  Jewett , 180 

Buchanan,  President  James,  sends 
General  Scott  to  settle  San  Juan  con- 
troversy, 277,  278 
Bullen,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  7 
Burdett-Coutts,  Miss.  See  Coutts, 
Miss  Burdett 

Burgoyne,  Sir  John,  letters  of  Moody 
to,  274,  274n 

Burnaby  Lake,  B.C.,  Douglas  Street 
continued  to,  320 
Burnett,  Peter  LI.,  124 
Burrard  Inlet,  north  road  from  New 
Westminster  to  Burrard  Inlet  fin- 
ished, 1861,  320. 

Bushby,  Arthur  T.,  249 
Bushby,  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  (Agnes 
Douglas),  7,  14n,  339,  341 


Cache  Creek,  B.C.,  324 


Cadboro  Bay,  Victoria,  B.C.,  343 
Cadboro,  Schooner  (also  Cadborough), 
99,  120,  123,  124,  124n,  157,  157n, 
166 

Camels  on  the  Cariboo  Road,  intro- 
duced by  Frank  Laumeister  in  1862, 
315 

California,  Fort  Vancouver  the  depot 
of  fur  trade  from  California  to 
Alaska,  61;  Douglas’s  mission  to 
California,  60,  103-112;  Russian 

settlements  in,  97;  De  Mofras  on  his 
way  to,  118;  Captain  Gordon  on 
Californian  coast,  129;  H.B.  Co.  sells 
shingles  in,  133;  gold  rush  to  Cali- 
fornia, 139,  154,  192;  Vancouver 
Island  finds  difficulty  in  trading  with, 
196;  gold  rush  to  Fraser  River  from, 
202,  203-205,  222;  De  Cosmos  in, 
209;  Fraser  gold  fields  richer  than, 
223;  Californians  in  Ned  McGowan’s 
War,  254;  similarity  of  Cariboo 
creeks  to  Californian  gold  streams, 
311;  Cariboo  richer  than,  313,  314, 
321;  Cariboo  gold  fever  in,  315; 
Douglas  and  the  California  miners, 
347;  fear  of  Judge  Begbie,  347 
California  Historical  Society,  Quarterly 
of,  103 

Cambridge  University,  338 
Cameron,  David,  brother-in-law  of 
Douglas,  14,  183;  Chief  Justice  of 
Vancouver  Island,  14, 183;  appointed 
judge,  186;  protest  against  his  ap- 
pointment, 187-188;  appointment 
supported  by  Tod,  Work,  etc.,  188; 
formally  appointed  chief  justice, 
1856,  188;  administers  oath  to  mem- 
bers of  assembly,  194;  his  salary,  186, 
196;  present  at  Douglas’s  installation 
at  Fort  Langley,  232,  250;  attacked 
by  De  Cosmos  as  incompetent,  257 ; 
at  public  banquet  to  Douglas,  331 
Cameron,  John  A.,  “Cariboo  Came- 
ron”, 311n 

Campbell,  Archibald,  U.S.  boundary 
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commissioner,  199-200;  San  Juan 
incident,  267-268 

Camosun  or  “Camosack”,  119-120, 
122,  123 

Canada,  11,  90,  132;  entry  of  British 
Columbia  into  the  Dominion,  237, 
340,  343;  British  Columbia  threatens 
to  secede,  344 

Canada  and  its  Provinces,  343n 
Canadian  Archives,  Series  G.,  162n, 
181n,  184n,  186n,  244n,  261n,  262n, 
277n,  284n.  See  also  Public  Archives 
of  Canada 

Canadian  House  of  Commons,  258 
Canadian  Historical  Association,  26n 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  339 
Canadian  Historical  Review,  29n,  182n, 
286n 

Canadians,  115,  118 
“Canal  of  Camosack”,  120,  123 
Cape  Flattery,  187 
Cape  Horn,  86 
Cape  Mudge,  175 
Cape  Spencer,  Alaska,  93 
Carey,  Charles  H.,  History  of  Oregon, 
65n, 135n 

Cariboo,  discovery  of  Cariboo  gold 
fields,  1860-1861,  221,  222,  237,  306, 
309-312;  gold  rush  to  Cariboo,  312, 
315;  spelling  of  the  name,  312n; 
mining  in  Cariboo,  312-314;  road 
building,  Cariboo  Waggon  Road, 
315,  321-325;  the  golden  years  of 
Cariboo,  325;  law  and  order  upheld 
in  Cariboo,  314;  fifteen  hundred 
miners  reported  in  Cariboo,  321 ; 
Cariboo  richer  than  California  or 
Australia,  321;  gold  escort,  325,  325n 
Cariboo  East,  electoral  district  for  the 
Legislative  Council  of  British  Colum- 
bia, 328-329;  James  Orr  elected 
member  for,  329 
Cariboo  Lake,  310 

Cariboo  Waggon  Road,  the,  319,  321- 
325,  339.  Also  known  as  the 

Cariboo  Road 


Cariboo  West,  electoral  district  for  the 
Legislative  Council  of  British  Colum- 
bia, Dr.  A.  W.  S.  Black  elected 
member  for,  329 

Carlton  House  (Fort  Carlton),  78,  82, 
114 

Carnarvon,  Lord,  238,  341,  342 
“ Carnarvon  Terms  or  Separation”,  344 
Carrier  Indians,  36,  47n 
Cary  Castle,  Government  House  of 
Vancouver  Island  purchased  by 
Governor  Kennedy,  341 ; Governor 
Seymour  takes  up  his  residence  there 
after  union  of  the  colonies,  340,  341 
Cary,  George  Hunter,  elected  member 
Assembly  of  Vancouver  Island,  258n, 
285;  as  attorney  general  of  British 
Columbia  sent  by  Douglas  to  San 
Juan,  267;  Cary  Castle  purchased 
by  Governor  Kennedy  as  Govern- 
ment House,  341 

Cascades,  The,  Columbia  River,  68,  72, 
73,  85 

Cascade  Mountains,  133,  134,  135,  319, 
322 

Casey,  Colonel,  ordered  by  Harney  to 
land  l reinforcements  on  San  Juan, 
276n" 

Cayoosh,  B.C.  See  Lillooet,  B.C. 
Cayuse  War,  136 
Ceylon,  302 

Champoeg,  Oregon,  formation  of  Pro- 
visional Government  of  Oregon  at, 
May  2,  1843,  124, 124n;  “a  Canadian 
Champoeg”,  211 

Chapman’s  Bar,  Fraser  River,  321,  323 
Charles  II,  11 

Charlottetown  Conference,  289 
Chilcat,  Alaska,  99,  100 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Victoria, 
Douglas  present  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone  in  1872,  343 
China  Bar,  Fraser  River,  defence  of  by 
Ned  Stout,  227 

Chinese  in  British  Columbia,  297,  317, 
321,  329 
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Churchill  River,  20,  22,  22n.  See  also 
English  River 

Church  of  England,  Reverend  H. 
Beaver  chaplain  at  Fort  Vancouver, 
87;  Reverend  R.  J.  Staines,  at  Fort 
Victoria,  168,  169;  Rev.  E.  Cridge 
at  Fort  Victoria,  281;  question  of 
established  church  and  clergy  re- 
serves, 281-285;  Bishop  Hills,  283; 
Douglas  a member  of,  113,  350 
Clallam  Indians,  sell  lands  to  Douglas, 
160 

Clark,  Reverend  W.  F.,  Congrega- 
tional Church  missionary  at  Victoria, 
282;  his  letter  regarding  the  clergy 
reserve,  282-283 

Claudet,  Francis  George,  appointed 
assayer,  305,  305n 

Clayoquot  Sound,  Vancouver  Island, 
54,  186 

Clearwater  River,  Athabaska,  32 
Clearwater  River,  Idaho,  42 
Clergy  Reserves,  in  Vancouver  Island, 
282;  in  British  Columbia,  282-2S3 
Clover  Point,  Victoria,  B.C.,  landing 
place  of  Douglas  in  1843,  121 
Coast  Range,  35 

Coal  on  Vancouver  Island,  137,  172, 
172n,  173,  173n,  174-175 
Coats,  R.  H.,  and  Gosnell,  R.  E.,  Sir 
James  Douglas,  14n,  20n,  45n,  46n, 
92n,  334,  334n,  335n 
Collingwood,  H.M.S.,  flagship  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  G.  F.  Seymour,  129 
Colonel  Moody,  S.S.,  316 
Colonial  Office,  British,  suggestions 
for  colonizing  Vancouver  Island 
submitted  to,  140;  Blanshard’s  ser- 
vice with,  148;  Douglas  brought  into 
communication  with,  171;  corre- 
spondence of  Douglas  with,  185,  224, 
242,  249,  251,  284;  upholds  appoint- 
ment of  David  Cameron,  188;  ap- 
points separate  governors,  235;  auth- 
orizes Douglas  to  summon  Legis- 
lative Council  of  British  Columbia, 


236;  approves  appointment  of 
Cridge,  281;  besieged  by  Langford, 
286;  its  policy  discussed,  289-291; 
petition  for  representative  govern- 
ment sent  to,  292;  ignored,  298; 
Douglas’s  reports  on  Cariboo,  312- 
314;  Douglas’s  retirement,  325; 
creation  of  Legislative  Council  of 
British  Columbia,  327-328;  project 
of  road  connecting  British  Columbia 
with  Red  River  Settlement,  338; 
relations  of  Douglas  with  Colonial 
Office,  349 

Columbia,  Barque,  103,  106 

Columbia  Department,  or  District,  35, 
51,  52,  53,  58,  65,  66,  67,  68,  79,  80, 
82,  85,  102,  155.  See  also  Western 
Department 

Columbia  River,  North  West  Company 
on,  19;  headquarters  of  H.B.  Co.  on, 
35;  brigade  of  1826  to  the  Columbia, 
37-42;  Connolly  and  brigade  of  1828, 
46n,  49,  50;  Simpson’s  journey  to  the 
Columbia,  1828,  49,  50;  transfer  of 
Douglas  to  the  Columbia,  48,  51, 
53;  arrival  of  Simpson  and  McLough- 
lin,  1824,  56,  57;  description  of  Fort 
Vancouver,  Columbia  River,  60-63; 
epidemic  of  fever  on,  69;  difficulty  in 
navigation  at  the  mouth  of,  70;  1835 
express  from  Columbia  to  York 
Factory  and  return,  72-85;  arrival 
of  S.S.  Beaver  on  the  Columbia,  86; 
William  A.  Slocum  on  the  Columbia, 
87-88;  H.B.  Co.  hope  to  hold  north 
bank  of  Columbia  River,  88n;  settle- 
ment of  French  Canadians  to  the 
south  of  the  Columbia,  91,  91n; 
return  of  the  Cadboro  to  the  Colum- 
bia, 99;  cattle  and  sheep  from  Cali- 
fornia driven  to  the  Columbia,  109; 
Sir  George  Simpson’s  journey  down 
the  Columbia,  1841,  115;  arrival  of 
American  immigrants  on  the  Colum- 
bia, 125;  territory  north  of  Columbia 
organized  into  a district,  127;  British 
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population  on  the  Columbia  to  be 
protected  by  Royal  Navy,  129; 
Douglas’s  farewell  to  the  Columbia, 
138;  gold  seekers  from  Columbia 
come  to  Fraser  River,  205,  210;  gold 
on  the  upper  Columbia,  205;  customs 
duties  on  goods  from  Columbia  pro- 
posed, 211;  communication  with 
Columbia  from  Victoria  by  canoe 
contrasted  with  telegraph,  331 

Colvile,  Eden,  Governor  of  Rupert’s 
Land,  117,  156 

“ Confidential  Report  on  Officers,”  301- 
302 

Connolly,  William,  arrival  in  New 
Caledonia,  30n;  biographical  note, 
35n;  with  the  brigade  of  1826  to  the 
Columbia,  37-42;  marriage  of  Doug- 
las to  his  daughter,  44-45,  44n; 
with  the  brigade  of  1828  to  the 
Columbia,  46n,  49;  absent  when 
Simpson  reached  Fort  St.  James,  49; 
returned  unexpectedly,  50;  helps 
Douglas  in  the  fur-trade,  58 

Constance,  H.M.S.,  136 

Cooks  Ferry,  Thompson  River,  321, 
322,  323,  324;  now  Spence’s  Bridge 

Cooper,  James,  buys  land  near  Vic- 
toria, 163,  169,  170;  tries  to  compete 
with  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  170; 
statements  before  Select  Committee, 
1857,  169-70;  member  of  Council  of 
Vancouver  Island,  167,  170,  183, 
184,  195;  signs  memorial  to  Blan- 
shard,  169;  protests  against  appoint- 
ment of  Cameron,  187 

Coquiballa  River  and  Pass,  134,  135 

Cormorant,  H.M.S.,  157 

Cornish  Bar,  Fraser  River,  222 

Correspondence  Relative  to  the  Establish- 
ment of  a Representative  Assembly 
at  Vancouver' s Island,  188n,  189n, 
190n,  191n 

Cottonwood  River,  Cariboo,  310,  324 


Coues,  Elliott,  New  Light  on  the  Early 
History  of  the  Greater  North  West, 
22n,  25n, 32n 

Council  of  the  Northern  Department 
of  Rupert’s  Land,  29,  29n,  65-67, 
72,  79,  84,  88,  93,  102,  120,  121n, 
122,  123 

Council  of  Vancouver  Island,  con- 
stituted by  Blanshard,  167;  mem- 
bers, 167-170;  discusses  qualifica- 
tions for  members  of  Assembly,  170, 
190;  Douglas’s  relations  with,  172, 

182- 184;  Crimean  War  measures, 
181-182;  infrequency  of  meetings, 

183- 184;  sets  up  Supreme  Court  of 
Civil  Justice,  186-188;  attacked  by 
De  Cosmos,  257;  communication 
from  Douglas  regarding  San  Juan, 
274-275;  members  of  Council  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  second  legis- 
lature of  Vancouver  Island,  286; 
address  to  Douglas  on  his  retirement, 
332 

“Country  Letter  Book,”  156,  200n, 
201n,  202n 

“Couteau  Mines” — Fraser  River,  206 
Coutts,  Miss  Burdett,  238,  282,  284 
Cowichan,  Vancouver  Island,  178,  179, 
256,  cited  by  Douglas  as  Camegin 
Cowichan  Indians,  wish  to  sell  lands 
to  Douglas,  160;  Cowichan  murders, 
172,  178-180 

Cowlitz  Farm,  94,  115,  116,  118,  127 
Cowlitz  Portage,  118,  127,  156 
Cowlitz  River,  88,  91,  92,  94 
Cox,  Ross,  23,  23n 

Crease,  Sir  Henry  P.  P.,  attorney- 
general  of  British  Columbia,  344-345 
Cree,  Mrs.  Muriel  R.,  7 
Cridge,  Right  Reverend  Edward,  colo- 
nial chaplain,  281;  question  of  re- 
appointment, 281,  281n,  282-285; 
rector  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church  at  Victoria,  346,  350;  after- 
wards Bishop  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church,  350 
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Crimean  War,  1854-1856,  172,  180-182 
Cross  Sound,  Alaska,  99,  101 
Cumberland  House,  20,  49,  82 
Cunningham,  Patrick,  his  duel  with 
James  Douglas  at  Isle  a la  Crosse, 
20,  21 

Cutler,  Lyman  A.,  Cutler’s  garden 
molested  by  pig  belonging  to  H.B. 
Co.,  264-5;  beginning  of  San  Juan 
incident,  British  and  American  ver- 
sions, 265;  H.B.  Co.  did  not  prose- 
cute Cutler,  266;  incident  of  Cutler’s 
pig  did  not  cause  war,  278 

Daily  Chronicle,  Victoria,  B.C.,  330n 
Dallas,  Alexander  Grant,  son-in-law 
of  Douglas,  220,  239,  265;  in  charge 
of  Fort  Victoria,  220,  239;  Douglas’s 
letters  to  regarding  H.B.  Co.,  239- 
241,  239n,  240n;  Dallas’s  com- 

plaints to  London,  241,  241n;  letter 
to  Harney,  241n-242n;  San  Juan 
incident,  265;  letter  from  McTavish 
regarding  Royal  Engineers,  300‘ 
300n;  Douglas’s  letter  to  from  James 
Bay,  Victoria,  337,  337n;  Dallas  and 
the  union  of  the  colonies,  341 
Dalles,  Mrs.  Alexander  Grant  (Jane 
Douglas),  her  home  at  “Dochfour”, 
Inverness,  333,  339;  Sir  James 

Douglas’s  letters  to  her,  339-341; 
amanuensis  for  her  father,  339 
Dalles  des  Morts,  near  Revelstoke, 
B.C.,  74 

Dalles,  the,  Columbia  River,  40,  73 
Daphne,  H.M.S.,  Blanshard  leaves 
Vancouver  Island  on,  167 
Davidson,  Gordon  C.,  The  North  West 
Company,  12n,  13n,  20n,  21n,  65n, 
151n 

Davis,  “Red-headed”,  311 
Dears,  Thomas,  44,  56 
De  Cosmos,  Amor,  born  William 
Alexander  Smith,  209;  editor  the 
British  Colonist,  208;  attacks  the 
“Family-Company-Compact”,  186, 


255-256;  criticizes  Douglas  in  first 
number  of  the  British  Colonist,  208- 
211;  sketch  of  early  career  of  De 
Cosmos,  209;  change  of  name,  209; 
attacks  Douglas  as  being  partisan, 
220;  comments  on  Ned  McGowan’s 
War,  255;  attacks  Douglas’s  policy, 
255-258;  defeated  for  Assembly  of 
Vancouver  Island,  258,  258n,  285; 
views  regarding  San  Juan,  276-277; 
opposed  to  a clergy  reserve,  282n, 
283-284;  comments  on  free  port 
proclamation,  287;  a reform  leader, 
288;  comments  on  Douglas’s  policy, 
288-289,  289n;  ridicules  Douglas, 
293,  293n;  resigns  editorship  of  the 
British  Colonist,  326n;  negotiates  a 
loan  for  the  Province  of  British  Col- 
umbia from  Sir  James  Douglas,  343 
De  Courcy,  Captain,  senior  naval  officer 
at  Esquimalt,  266;  Douglas’  corre- 
spondence with  regarding  San  Juan, 
266-267 ; influence  on  Douglas,  280 
Demarara.  See  British  Guiana 
Demers,  Reverend  Modeste  (after- 
wards Right  Reverend  Bishop  De- 
mers), 90,  91n 

Derby,  B.C.  (Old  Fort  Langley),  Fort 
Langley  Townsite,  236;  sale  of  town 
lots  at,  250-251;  capital  transferred 
to  New  Westminster,  251-252;  erec- 
tion of  building  at,  252;  Moody  sets 
out  from  for  Hope,  253 
De  Smet,  Reverend  Pierre  Jean,  S.J.,  90 
Desolation  Sound,  246n 
Dewdney,  Edgar,  packing  over  the 
Hope  Trail,  318;  builder  of  the 
Dewdney  Trail,  319 
Dewdney  Trail,  built  in  1865  con- 
necting Osoyoos  with  the  Kootenay 
country,  319 

Dietz,  William,  “Dutch  Bill”,  dis- 
coverer of  Williams  Creek,  Cariboo, 
311 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  290 
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Dodd,  Captain,  commander  of  5.5. 
Beaver , 153,  154 

Douglas,  Agnes.  See  Bushby,  Mrs. 
Arthur  T. 

Douglas,  Alice.  See  Good,  Mrs. 
Charles 

Douglas,  B.C.,  248,  292,  294,  296,  316. 

See  also  Port  Douglas 
Douglas,  Cecilia,  sister  of  Sir  James 
Douglas,  wife  of  Chief  Justice  David 
Cameron,  14 

Douglas,  Cecilia.  See  Helmcken,  Mrs. 
John  S. 

Douglas  of  Cruxton  and  Stobbs,  16 
Douglas,  David,  the  botanist  after 
which  the  Douglas  fir  was  named, 
39,  41;  “Journal  of  David  Douglas,’’ 
39n 

Douglas,  Dorothy,  granddaughter  of 
Sir  James  and  Lady  Douglas,  346 
Douglas,  James  William,  son  of  Sir 
James  and  Lady  Douglas,  339;  Sir 
James  Douglas’s  letters  to,  335,  335n, 
337,  337n;  poor  health  of  James  W. 
Douglas,  337;  his  marriage,  338n; 
early  death,  338;  monument  to,  346 
Douglas,  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
and  Lady  Douglas.  See  Dallas, 
Mrs.  Alexander  Grant 
Douglas,  Jane,  sister  of  Sir  James 
Douglas,  14,  334,  336,  336n 
Douglas,  John,  14 

Douglas,  Lady  (Amelia  Connolly),  7, 
44,  45,  45n,  47,  52,  63,  332,  346 
Douglas,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Neil, 
K.C.B.,  etc.,  16 

Douglas-Lillooet,  electoral  district  for 
the  Legislative  Council  of  British 
Columbia,  328;  Henry  Holbrook 
elected  member  for,  329;  New  West- 
minster qualifications  accepted  in, 
329 

Douglas-Lillooet  Road,  323.  See  also 
Harrison-Lillooet  route 
Douglas,  Martha.  See  Harris,  Mrs. 
Dennis 


Douglas,  Sir  James,  K.C.B.,  Governor 
of  Vancouver  Island  and  of  British 
Columbia,  9;  second  in  command  to 
McLoughlin  at  Fort  Vancouver,  10; 
born  in  Lanarkshire,  14;  place  and 
date  of  birth,  14,  15,  14n,  15n;  early 
education,  15;  family  connections, 
16,  17;  sailed  on  Matthews  to 

America,  17,  17n;  at  Fort  William, 
18-20,  55;  at  Isle  a la  Crosse,  20:27; 
left  Isle  a la  Crosse  for  Lake  Atha- 
baska,  28;  reengaged  by  H.B.  Co. 
at  salary  of  £60  per  annum,  29n-30n; 
at  Fort  McLeod  in  New  Caledonia, 
33-35;  accompanied  Connolly  to  the 
Columbia,  1826,  37-42;  did  not  save 
the  life  of  John  McLeod,  sr.,  in  1826, 
41n;  with  John  Work  on  the  Snake 
river,  41,  42;  Fort  Connolly,  43n;  at 
Fort  St.  James,  34,  43-44;  marriage, 
44;  “Tumult  with  Indians”,  1828, 
45-48,  48n;  welcomed  Sir  George 
Simpson  at  Fort  St.  James,  48-50, 
50n;  transferred  to  the  Columbia, 
1830,  52,  53;  accountant  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  57;  relations  with  Dr. 
McLoughlin,  58-59,  62,  63;  rises  in 
H.B.  Co.’s  service  while  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  65,  65n;  letter  to  John 
McLeod,  Sr.,  68,  69;  mentioned  in 
Wyette’s  Journal,  1833,  70;  received 
commission  of  chief  trader,  1835,  71; 
invited  to  attend  meeting  of  Council 
of  Northern  Dept.,  72;  with  the 
York  Factory  express,  1S35,  72-86, 
on  the  “Beaver”,  1836,  86;  started 
out  with  express,  1837,  but  had  to 
turn  back,  88;  placed  in  charge  of 
shipping  on  coast,  89;  received 
Belcher  at  Fort  Vancouver,  90; 
arrival  of  first  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries,  90;  statement  regard- 
ing Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Co., 
90;  expedition  to  Alaska,  1840,  93- 
102;  promoted  chief  factor,  1840, 
102;  mission  to  California,  1840- 
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1841,  103-111;  meeting  with  Gover- 
nor Alvarado,  103-109;  opinion  of 
Californians,  109-110;  letter  to  “Mr. 
A.”,  111-112;  received  Wilkes  party 
at  Fort  Vancouver,  1841,  112-113; 
arrival  of  Sir  George  Simpson,  115; 
with  Sir  George  Simpson  to  Alaska, 
115-118;  his  exploration  of  the 
southern  end  of  Vancouver  Island, 

1842,  119-120;  foundation  of  Fort 
Victoria,  1843,  121-124;  formation 
of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Oregon,  1843,  124;  joins  Provisional 
Government  of  Oregon,  125,  127; 
Williamson  incident,  125-126;  letter 
to  Dr.  W.  F.  Tolmie  introducing 
Lieutenant  William  Peel,  130;  in- 
terrogates one  of  the  men  impli- 
cated in  the  murder  of  John  Mc- 
Loughlin,  Jr.,  131;  takes  charge  at 
Ft.  Vancouver,  1846,  132;  Ogden  and 
Douglas  assist  American  pioneers 
on  Puget  Sound,  133;  journey  up  the 
Fraser  in  1847,  134;  correspondence 
with  Governor  Abernethy,  136; 
letter  to  Capt.  Sheppard,  136-138; 
opinion  of  Oregon  treaty,  139,  139n; 
Douglas’s  report  of  1842  cited  by 
Pelly,  141;  Douglas  proposed  as 
Governor  of  Vancouver  Island,  147- 
148;  appointed  J.  P.,  148n;  appointed 
agent  on  Vancouver  Island  for 
Hudson’s  Bay  and  Puget  Sound 
Agricultural  Co’s.,  149;  arrival  at 
Fort  Victoria,  149;  the  green  broom 
at  Victoria,  149;  life  at  Fort  Victoria, 
152-154;  member  of  Board  of 
Management  of  Western  Depart- 
ment, 155-157;  his  opinion  of  Blan- 
shard,  157-158;  comments  on  high 
price  of  land  on  Vancouver  Island, 
158;  purchases  land  for  H.B.  Co. 
from  Indian  tribes,  160-161;  dealings 
with  Captain  W.  C.  Grant,  161-162; 
buys  land  from  H.B.  Co.,  163; 
builds  house  for  Blanshard,  164-165, 


165n;  difficulties  with  Blanshard, 
165-167;  Cadboro  incident,  166; 
Senior  Member,  Council  of  Van- 
couver Island,  167;  eliminates 
Cooper’s  competition,  170;  appointed 
governor  of  Vancouver  Island,  171; 
his  dual  position,  171,  172;  foun- 
dation of  Nanaimo,  172-176;  gold 
rush  to  Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  172, 
176-178;  appointed  lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  177; 
Cowichan  Indian  murderers,  178- 
180,  178n;  molasses  incident,  180; 
Crimean  War,  180-182;  relations 
with  Council  of  Vancouver  Island, 
182-185;  correspondence  with  Colo- 
nial Office,  185-186,  186n;  appoint- 
ment of  Cameron  as  Chief  Justice  of 
Vancouver  Island,  186-188;  ordered 
by  Labouchere  to  summon  Assembly 
of  Vancouver  Island,  188-190;  meet- 
ing of  Assembly  and  Douglas’s 
speech,  191-195;  relations  with  As- 
sembly, 196-198;  beginning  of  San 
Juan  dispute,  198-200;  trade  returns 
of  Western  Department,  200;  asks 
for  copy  of  1857  Report  as  soon  as 
published,  201;  remarks  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  McLoughlin,  201;  news 
of  gold  on  the  mainland,  201-202; 
Douglas  and  the  gold  seekers, 

205- 215;  provisional  gold  regulations, 

206- 207;  doubts  if  Fraser  diggings 
lie  within  his  jurisdiction,  207;  his 
authority  as  chief  j ustice  of  H .B . Co. , 
207;  attacked  by  De  Cosmos,  208- 
211;  Douglas’s  impossible  position 
as  colonial  governor  and  repre- 
sentative of  H.B.  Co.,  210-215; 
proclamation  regarding  navigation 
of  Fraser  River,  213;  appointed 
governor  of  British  Columbia  and 
severs  connections  with  H.B.  Co., 
218-220;  question  of  salary,  218-219, 
238n;  visit  to  gold  fields,  May,  1858, 

-- $.222-229;  Indian  outbreak,  226-229; 
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appoints  officials  at  Fort  Hope,  228; 
first  murder  trial  in  B.C.,  228;  from 
Hope  to  Yale,  228;  reports  on  mining 
conditions,  high  wages  and  high 
prices,  229-230;  installation  at  Fort 
Langley,  Nov.  19,  1858,  as  governor 
of  British  Columbia,  232-234;  awar- 
ded C.B.  by  British  government, 
234;  governor  of  both  colonies,  1858- 
1864,  235-332;  resided  at  Victoria 
as  governor  of  both  colonies,  234, 
237 ; use  of  British  Columbia  officials 
on  Vancouver  Island,  238,  244-245; 
relations  with  H.B.  Co.  after  retire- 
ment, 239-242;  close  connection  be- 
tween administration  of  the  two 
colonies,  242-245;  administration  of 
British  Columbia,  245-250;  sale  of 
lots  at  Derby,  250-254;  Moody  and 
and  the  site  of  the  capital  of  British 
Columbia,  251-252;  Ned  McGowan’s 
War,  252-255;  attacked  by  De 
Cosmos,  255-258;  controversy  over 
government  buildings  in  Victoria, 
258-262;  San  Juan  incident,  264-280; 
proclamation  regarding  San  Juan, 
268;  instructions  to  Hornby,  269- 
271;  attitude  of  Admiral  Baynes, 
271;  Douglas’s  letter  to  Baynes, 
272-27^  estimate  of  Indian  charac- 
terj,  ^27^  negotiations  with  General 
Winfield  Scott,  278-279,  278n,279n; 
overruled  by  Baynes,  280;  criticism 
of  his  actions  regarding  San  Juan, 
280;  reappointment  of  Cridge  re- 
ferred to  Assembly,  281;  problem  of 
established  church,  282-285;  Lang- 
ford incident,  286;  opening  of  second 
legislature  of  Vancouver  Island,  286; 
Free  Port  proclamation,  287;  Doug- 
las an  “old  colonial  governor”,  287- 
289;  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
290-291;  one  man  power  in  British 
Columbia,  291-292;  a sham  executive 
council,  291;  request  for  a legislature 
in  British  Columbia,  292-296;  Doug- 


las’s defence  of  his  policy,  293-298; 
resident  governor  for  British  Colum- 
bia demanded,  293;  Moody  and  the 
Royal  Engineers,  299-300;  confi- 
dential report  on  officers,  301-302; 
assay  office  and  proposed  mint  for 
British  Columbia,  303-309;  orders 
Gosset  to  close  mint,  309;  accuses 
Gosset  of  writing  to  newspapers,  309; 
Cariboo  gold  fields,  310-315;  jour- 
neys into  the  interior,  315-321; 
project  of  road  to  Red  River  settle- 
ment, 319,  338;  Cariboo  Waggon 
Road,  321-325;  gold  escort,  325, 
325n;  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria, 
326;  Legislative  Council  of  British 
Columbia,  327-330;  speech  at  open- 
ing of  first  session,  329-330;  retire- 
ment of  Douglas,  330-332;  public 
banquet  at  Victoria,  330-332;  resides 
at  New  Westminster,  332;  farewell 
address  from  the  residents  of  British 
Columbia,  332;  return  to  Victoria  as 
private  citizen,  323;  European  tour, 
333-336,  resident  in  Victoria,  333, 
336-345;  children  of  Sir  James  and 
Lady  Douglas,  339;  Douglas’s  letter 
to  his  family,  337-340;  stand  on 
behalf  of  Victoria  as  capital,  342; 
views  regarding  confederation,  343; 
probably  the  wealthiest  man  in 
British  Columbia,  343;  visit  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Dufferin,  344;  death  of 
Sir  James  Douglas,  345;  his  funeral, 
346;  monuments  to  him,  346,  346n, 
347;  estimate  of  the  man  and  his 
work,  347-351;  his  religious  views, 
350;  “The  Father  of  British  Col- 
umbia”, 351 

Douglas,  Sir  Thomas,  warden  of 
Edinburgh  Castle,  17,  met  Sir  James 
Douglas  on  his  European  tour,  1864- 
1865,  17 

Douglas  Street  (Douglas  Road),  com- 
pleted to  Burnaby  Lake,  1861,  320 

Downie,  “Major”  William,  founder  of 
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Downieville,  California,  246;  his 
explorations  in  British  Columbia, 
246-247,  246n,  247n;  impressed  by 
law  and  order  in  Cariboo,  314;  author 
of  Hunting  for  Gold,  246n 
Downing  Street,  185,  188,  244,  261, 
288,  291,  292,  305,  330 
Driver,  brought  Governor 

Blanshard  to  Vancouver  Island,  157; 
Blanshard  travels  on,  along  coasts  of 
Vancouver  Island,  163 
Dufferin  and  Ava,  Marquess  of,  Gover- 
nor-General of  Canada,  344,  with 
Lady  Dufferin  visits  Victoria,  wel- 
comed by  Douglas,  344,  “ Carnarvon 
Terms  or  Separation”,  344 
Dundas,  Lieutenant  Adam  D.,  R.N., 
142,  142n 

Dunn,  John,  his  description  of  Fort 
Vancouver,  60-63,  60n 
Dunvegan,  Peace  River,  32,  32n 


Eastman,  Mack,  31n 
Eaton,  William,  killed  by  William 
King  at  Cross  Bar,  Fraser  River,  228 
Ebey,  J.  M.,  U.S.  collector  of  customs 
and  the  San  Juan  dispute,  199 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  17,  54 
Edmonton  (Fort  Edmonton),  77,  79, 
81,  82,  83,  114,  319 
El  Dorado,  the  new,  203,  216;  found  in 
Cariboo,  312,  315 
Elliott,  T.  C.,  7,  38n,  39n,  155n 
Elwyn,  Thomas,  leader  of  gold  escort, 
325 

England,  49n,  91,  170,  286,  334,  335, 
335n 

English  Bay,  road  from  New  West- 
minster to  English  Bay  constructed 
as  far  as  False  Creek,  1861,  320 
English  River  (or  Churchill  River), 
Douglas  sent  to  the  English  River 
Department,  20,  22;  travelled  with 
the  English  River  brigade,  20,  21 
Enterprise,  S.S.,  253 


Ermatinger,  Edward,  33n,  44,  51,  51n, 
67,  71,  71n,  88,  88n,  89,  89n,  92, 
92n,  127,  195,  195n,  335,  335n,  344, 
344n,  345,  345n,  350 
Ermatinger,  Francis,  127 
Ermatinger  Letters,  34n,  51n,  58n, 
65n,  66n,  88n,  92n,  195n 
Ermatinger  Papers,  34n,  44n,  54n,  55n, 
56n,  64n,  66n,  71n,  89n,  131n,  335n, 
344n,  345n 

Esquimalt,  B.C.,  Douglas  impressed  by 
natural  advantages  of,  120;  naval 
expedition  against  Cowichans  leaves, 
178;  establishment  of  naval  base, 
182;  arrival  of  gold  seekers,  216; 
Captain  De  Courcy  at,  266;  arrival  of 
Admiral  Baynes,  271n;  proclaimed  a 
free  port,  287;  arrival  of  mint 
machinery,  307;  Douglas  sets  sail 
from  Esquimalt  on  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  338 

Establishment  of  Servants,  MS.,  104, 
109n, 155 

Etholine,  Governor,  97,  101,  116 
Europe,  gold  seekers  from,  203; 

Douglas’s  tour  of,  333-336 
Evans,  Reverend  Ephraim,  D.D., 
chairman  of  “Committee  on  Ad- 
dress” at  the  public  banquet  to 
Douglas,  331 

“FAMiLY-Company-Compact”,  attack- 
ed by  Amor  De  Cosmos,  186,  255-256 
Farrar,  Victor  J.,  152n 
Fauteux,  Aegidius,  17n 
“Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight,”  128 
Fifer,  Dr.,  attacked  by  Ned  McGowan, 
254 

Finlay  River,  33;  part  of  boundaries  of 
British  Columbia,  1858,  217 
Finlayson,  Duncan,  66,  70,  201,  201n 
Finlayson,  Roderick,  7;  sent  to  Fort 
Stikine,  94n;  builder  of  Fort  Victoria, 
152;  at  Fort  Victoria,  153;  buys  land 
at  Victoria,  163;  member  of  Council 
of  Vancouver  Island,  183,  195 
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Fisgard,  in  Straits  of  Juan  de 

Fuca,  April-October  1845,  129 
Fish,  Andrew,  The  Last  Phase  of  the 
Oregon  Boundary  Question,  200n, 
271n 

Fitzgerald,  James  Edward,  proposals 
for  colonizing  Vancouver  Island, 
140,  142,  143,  143n 
Forrest,  Charles,  127 
Forsyth,  John,  7,  165 
Fort  Albert  (Fort  Victoria),  123 
Fort  Alexandria,  Fraser  River,  36,  36n, 
37,  38,  42,  43 

Fort  Assiniboine,  Athabaska  River,  76, 
77,  79,  82,  83,  84 
Fort  Bellingham,  265 
Fort  Camosun  (Fort  Victoria),  123 
Fort  Carlton.  See  Carlton  House 
Fort  Chipewyan,  28,  29n,  30,  32,  32n, 
49 

Fort  Churchill,  22 

Fort  Colvile,  41,  72,  73,  74,  84,  85,  88, 
115,  134,  205 
Fort  Connolly,  43n 
Fort  Fraser  (Fraser  Lake),  44,  51 
Fort  Garry,  Lower  (The  Stone  Fort), 
74,  78,  79,  79n,  80,  85,  114 
Fort  Garry  (Winnipeg),  54-55,  319 
Fort  George  (Astoria),  35;  arrival  of 
Governor  Simpson  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Loughlin  at,  November  8,  1824,  57; 
87,  103 

Fort  George,  Fraser  River,  37,  48n, 
51n,  221 

Fort  Halkett,  79 

Fort  Hope,  founded,  134,  134n,  135; 
gold  diggings  near,  221;  conditions 
at,  222-223;  Douglas  at  during 
Indian  troubles  of  1858,  227;  survey 
of  town  lots  at,  228,  officials  ap- 
pointed, 228;  first  murder  trial  in 
B.C.  at,  228;  prices  at,  229;  head  of 
navigation,  230.  See  also  Hope, 
B.C. 

Fort  Langley,  established  by  James 
McMillan,  1827,  40n,  94n;  Archibald 


McDonald  at,  40n,  65n,  68,  68n;  Sir 
George  Simpson  at,  49,  50;  destruc- 
tion of  fort  by  fire  in  1840,  94;  rebuilt 
by  Yale,  95;  Douglas  at,  95,  102;  not 
suited  for  a depot,  119;  new  brigade 
route  from  New  Caledonia  to 
Langley,  133,  134,  135;  Cooper’s 
attempts  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
foiled,  170;  no  gold  diggings  below 
Fort  Langley,  220-221;  diggings  be- 
tween Fort  Langley  and  Fort  Hope, 
221 ; Douglas  at  on  way  to  gold  fields, 
May  1858,  222,  223;  installation  of 
Douglas  at,  Nov.  19,  1858,  232-234; 
Douglas  calls  at,  1860,  316 
Fort  McLeod,  McLeod  Lake,  28,  29, 
29n,  34,  35,  49,  51n 
Fort  McLoughlin  (Milbank  Sound),  94, 
97,  116,  122 

Fort  Okanogan,  38,  38n,  39,  39n,  42, 
46n,  73,  85,  115 

Fort  Nisqually,  Puget  Sound,  59n,  91n, 
94,  95,  102,  112,  116,  118,  120,  121, 
133, 136n,  149n,  151,  152n, 156,  156n 
Fort  Pelly,  78 

Fort  Pitt,  Saskatchewan  River,  77,  82 
Fort  Rupert,  Vancouver  Island,  165, 
166,  166n,  172n 

Fort  St.  James,  Stuart  Lake,  29n; 
Douglas  visits  Fort  St.  James,  winter 
of  1825-26,  34;  Fort  St.  James  the 
depot  for  New  Caledonia,  35; 
described  by  John  McLean,  36-37; 
brigade  of  1826  left  Fort  St.  James 
for  Columbia,  37,  41n;  returned  in 
September,  42;  Douglas  at,  43,  44, 
156;  “tumult  with  Indians”,  45-48, 
111;  Sir  George  Simpson  at,  49-50; 
Douglas  leaves  for  Fort  Vancouver, 
52;  Downie  at,  247,  247n 
Fort  St.  John,  Peace  River,  32n 
Fort  Simpson,  Nass  River,  67n,  97, 
116;  library  at,  155,  176,  247 
Fort  Stikine,  92,  93,  98,  102,  116,  119, 
122;  murder  of  John  McLoughlin, 
Jr.,  at,  10,  131 
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Fort  Taku  (Fort  Durham),  92,  93,  96, 
98,  99,  100,  101,  116,  119,  122 
Fort  Vancouver,  now  Vancouver, 
Washington,  depot  of  H.B.  Co.  on 
the  Columbia,  10,  60,  64;  founded 
in  1825,  39,  39n;  Edward  Erma- 
tinger  at,  34,  51;  New  Caledonia  far 
removed  from,  35;  brigade  of  1826, 
37,  39,  40,  41n;  distances  to  other 
posts,  41n;  brigade  of  1828,  46n; 
arrival  of  Governor  Simpson,  1828, 
49;  Douglas  transferred  to,  52; 
Douglas  at,  28,  53,  57-58,  63n,  65, 
66,  67,  68,  86,  88,  89,  90;  descriptions 
of,  60-63,  61n,  87;  agriculture  at,  64, 
McLoughlin’s  leave  of  absence,  66, 
88,  89;  Douglas  in  charge,  90;  Wyeth 
at,  70,  70n;  express  of  1835,  72,  72n, 
85;  S.S.  Beaver,  86;  arrival  of  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  86;  Reverend  Her- 
bert Beaver,  86,  145;  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  at,  90;  arrival  of  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  90;  Douglas 
leaves  for  Alaska,  94;  returns,  102; 
leaves  for  California,  103;  returns, 
109;  letters  of  Douglas  from  Fort 
Vancouver,  101,  104n,  109;  Wilkes 
and  his  party  at,  112-113;  arrival  of 
Sir  George  Simpson,  1841,  49n,  113, 
115;  his  voyage  to  Alaska,  115;  re- 
turn, 118;  de  Mofras,  118-119;  Simp- 
son leaves  for  California,  119;  Doug- 
las sent  to  found  new  depot  at  Fort 
Victoria,  121;'  Americans  attempt  to 
settle  near  Fort  Vancouver,  125-126; 
H.B.  Co.  claim  lots  near,  127;  Cap- 
tain Gordon  at,  129;  McLoughlin’s 
resignation,  130-132;  Douglas  in 
charge,  132;  transfer  of  depot  to  Fort 
Victoria,  132,  133,  136n,  139,  139n, 
149n;  news  of  Whitmore  massacre, 
135;  Dundas  at,  142n;  comforts  and 
culture  of,  155;  Ogden  in  command, 
155;  Fort  Vancouver  abandoned, 
1860, 155;  Americans  occupy  the  site, 
156. 


Fort  Vermillion,  25,  29n 
Fort  Victoria,  now  Victoria,  B.C., 
founded  by  Douglas,  1843,  10,  60, 
121-122;  its  name,  122-124;  Ross  and 
Finlayson  at,  124;  built  by  h inlay- 
son,  152;  visit  of  Capt.  Gordon,  129; 
transfer  of  depot  to,  132,  133,  136n, 
139,  149n;  agricultural  land  near, 
140;  descriptions  of,  150-151,  152- 
154;  Douglas  buys  Indian  lands  near, 
160-161;  Blanshard  at,  152-167;  dis- 
covery of  coal  at  Nanaimo  reported 
at,  172-173;  memorial  to  Douglas 
faces  the  old  site  of  Fort  Victoria,  346 
Fort  Walla  Walla  (Nez  Perces),  39,  41, 
68,  68n,  73,  85,  135 
Fort  William,  depot  of  the  North  West 
Company,  13,  17 ; described  by 

Franchere,  18-19;  Douglas  at,  18-20, 
363;  seized  by  Lord  Selkirk,  55;  Dr. 
McLoughlin  at,  55;  Sir  George  Simp- 
son at,  114 

Fort  Yale,  founded,  134,  134n,  135; 
gold  diggings  near,  221,  222;  Douglas 
at,  228,  228n;  steamers  reach  Yale, 
230.  See  also  Yale,  B.C. 

Fountain,  The,  Fraser  River,  221,  222, 
225,  248,  321 
France,  334 

Franchere,  Gabriel,  18-19,  18n 
Franklin,  Selim,  elected  member  As- 
sembly of  Vancouver  Island,  258n, 
285 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  31n 
Fraser,  Colin,  49n 

Fraser,  Donald,  representative  of  the 
London  Times,  183n;  member  of 
Council  of  Vancouver  Island,  183, 
265 

Fraser,  Malcolm,  54 
Fraser,  Paul,  156 

Fraser  River,  brigade  of  1826,  travels 
by,  to  Fort  Alexandria,  37;  Governor 
Simpson  travels  through  Fraser 
canyons  to  Fort  Langley,  49,  50; 
Fort  Langley,  94,  94n;  Douglas’s 
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journey  to  Alaska,  calls  in  at  Fort 
Langley  after  fire,  95-96;  difficulties 
of  navigation  of  Fraser  River,  119; 
explorations  of  A.  C.  Anderson  on, 
133-134;  construction  of  Forts  Yale 
and  Hope,  134-135;  good  agricultural 
land  on,  138;  Cooper  purchases  cran- 
berries from  Fraser  River  Indians, 
170;  gold  rush,  171,  173,  202,  203- 
234;  customs  duties  to  be  imposed  on 
goods  brought  to,  211;  navigation  of, 
212-214;  the  artery  of  British  Colum- 
bia, 220;  gold  diggings  on,  220-222; 
numbers  in  the  gold  fields,  222; 
Douglas’s  visit  to,  222-229;  Indian 
outbreak,  226-227 ; high  wages  and 
high  prices,  229-230;  river  steamers, 
230;  miners  on  upper  Fraser,  316; 
Douglas’s  journey  down  Fraser  from 
Lillooet  to  Lytton,  317;  his  attempts 
to  find  trails  connecting  the  Fraser 
with  country  east  of  the  Cascades, 
319;  road  from  New  Westminster 
along  the  north  branch  of  Fraser 
river,  320;  Douglas  rides  from  Yale 
to  Lytton,  1861,  320-321;  Cariboo 
waggon  road  along  the  Fraser,  322, 
323;  the  Alexander  Suspension 
Bridge  at  Spuzzum,  324 
Fraser,  Simon,  35,  55 
“Free  Port  Proclamation,’’  Victoria 
declared  a free  port  by  Douglas,  287 
French-Canadians  in  Oregon,  91 
French  on  the  Saskatchewan,  11 

Garry,  Nicholas,  deputy-governor  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.,  18n,  56 
Georgia,  Gulf,  or  Strait,  of,  Douglas’s 
voyage  to  Alaska  through,  95;  note 
on  name,  196n;  forms  part  of  Inter- 
national Boundary,  139;  San  Juan 
archipelago  situated  in,  198;  gold 
seekers  drowned  in,  216;  forms  part 
of  boundary  of  British  Columbia,  217 
Germany,  334,  335 
Gervais,  Joseph,  91n 


Gilliam,  General,  136 
Gladstone,  William  Ewart,  147 
Glendinning,  Miss  Janet,  15 
Gold  in  California,  104,  139,  192,  203; 
in  Australia,  203;  in  Queen  Charlotte 
Ids.,  172,  176-178,  198;  on  Fraser 
River,  171,  178,  202,  203-234;  in 
Cariboo,  221-222,  310-315 
Gold  Discovery  Papers,  205n,  21  On,  21  In 
Gold  Range,  74 

Golledge,  Richard,  private  secretary  to 
Governor  Douglas,  263;  signs  letters 
to  Nugent,  263,  264 
Gooch,  Lieutenant,  of  H.M.S.  Plumper, 
253 

Good,  Charles,  private  secretary  to 
Governor  Douglas,  286;  married 
Alice  Douglas,  339 

Good,  Mrs.  Charles  (Alice  Douglas), 
339 

Gordon,  Captain  John,  R.N.,  128-130 
Gosnell,  Robert  Edward,  203n,  343, 
343n,  349,  349n,  350 
Gosnelfi  R.  E.,  and  Scholefield,  E.  O.  S., 
British  Columbia,  Sixty  Years  of 
Progress,  205n,  230n 
Gosset,  Captain  W.  Driscoll,  R.E., 
Treasurer  of  British  Columbia,  243n; 
Douglas’s  relation  with,  243,  302- 
309;  resident  at  New  Westminster, 
296,  298;  Douglas’s  confidential 

report  on,  301,  302;  assay  office  and 
proposed  mint,  303-309;  use  of  term 
“Royal  Mint”  disallowed  by  Doug- 
las, 306,  306n;  Gosset  as  “Deputy 
Master  of  the  Mint”,  307,  308;  title 
disallowed  by  Douglas,  308;  “grease 
it  and  lay  it  away”,  309,  309n; 
Gosset  retires  to  England,  309;  gold 
escort,  325,  325n 

Governor  and  Committee  of  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  49n,  89,  117,  119, 
132,  132n 

Governor's  Private  Official  Letter  Book, 
242,  242n,  250n,  25Sn,  299,  299n 
Grand  Rapid,  81 
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“Grand  Tour,”  Douglas  visits  Europe, 
1864-65,  235,  333-336 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  247n 
Grant,  Captain  J.  M.,  R.E.,  232; 
present  at  installation  of  Douglas  at 
Fort  Langley,  233;  at  Derby  with 
Royal  Engineers,  250;  Ned  Mc- 
Gowan’s War,  253,  254;  meets 

Douglas  on  Harrison-Lillooet  route, 
1860,  316 

Grant,  Captain  W.  Colquhoun,  at  Fort 
Victoria,  153,  158;  settles  at  Sooke, 
161,  161n,  163;  relations  with 

Douglas,  161-162;  leaves  Vancouver 
Island,  1851,  162;  lectures  before 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  162; 
his  holdings  bought  by  the  Muir 
family,  167 
Grant,  Cuthbert,  114 
Grant,  Richard,  148n 
Great  Fish  River,  81 
Great  Lillooet  Lake,  316 
Greenhow,  History  of  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, 64 

Grey,  Lord,  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
and  Colonies,  correspondence  with 
H.B.  Co.,  140,  141,  141n,  147,  147n; 
Dundas’s  report  to,  142,  142n; 

Douglas  proposed  as  governor,  147, 
148;  Blanshard  appointed,  148; 
report  from  Sir  J.  H.  Pelly  on  land 
sales,  162-163;  correspondence  with 
Blanshard,  163n,  164,  164n,  176 
Grey,  Sir  George,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  correspondence  with 
Douglas,  181,  lSln,  185,  lS6n,  188, 
188n 

Griffin,  Charles  J.,  San  Juan  dispute, 
199 

Guadeloupe  Hidalgo,  Treaty  of,  111 
Haida,  Indians,  Queen  Charlotte  Is., 
100 

Halifax,  N.S.,  114 
Hamlyn,  Dr.,  49,  50 
Hansard  (British),  144-147, 144n,  146n, 
147n 


Haro  Strait  (Canal  de  Haro,  or  Arro 
Strait),  161,  233 
Hardinge,  Captain,  R.N.,  331 
Harmon,  Daniel  Williams,  47n,  54,  54n 
Harney,  General  William  S.,  U.S.A., 
Dallas's  letter  to,  241n-242n;  San 
Juan  incident,  265,  266n,  269,  276n, 
278,  279;  interview  with  Douglas, 
265;  orders  Pickett  to  occupy  San 
Juan,  265-266;  orders  Casey  to  land 
reinforcements  on  San  Juan,  276n; 
superseded  by  General  Winfield 
Scott,  278;  continues  to  stir  up  strife, 
279 

Haro  Archipelago.  See  San  Juan 
Archipelago 

Harris,  Mrs.  Dennis  (Martha  Doug- 
lass), 7,  16,  45n,  330n,  339,  363 
Harris,  Thomas,  mayor  of  Victoria, 
B.C.,  his  speech  at  the  public  ban- 
quet to  Douglas,  331 
Harrison-Lillooet  Route,  explored  by 
A.  C.  Anderson,  134;  used  in  1858- 
1859,  231,  246,  248,  315;  construc- 
tion of  road  over  the  portages,  315; 
cheapest  route  to  Upper  Fraser,  316; 
Douglas  uses  this  route  in  1860,  316- 
317,  319 

Harrison  River,  316 
Llawkins,  Major,  227 
Hayes  River,  80 

Helmcken,  Dr.  John  Sebastian,  surgeon 
at  Fort  Rupert,  appointed  magis- 
trate by  Blanshard,  165;  fails  to 
apprehend  Indian  murderers,  165- 
166;  arrival  on  Norman  Morrison, 
1849,  166n;  elected  to  Assembly  of 
Vancouver  Island,  191;  first  Speaker 
of  the  House,  191;  son-in-law  to 
Douglas,  191;  his  election  speech 
191n;  speech  in  Assembly  regarding 
San  Juan,  275-276,  277;  supports 
Cridge’s  appointment,  281;  speech 
at  public  banquet  to  Douglas,  331; 
death  of  Mrs.  Helmcken,  335; 
attends  Legislative  Council  at  New 
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Westminster,  342;  opposed  con- 
federation with  Canada,  343 
Helmcken,  Mrs.  John  S.  (Cecilia 
Douglas),  news  of  her  death  reaches 
Sir  James  Douglas  in  Paris,  335,  335n 
Herald,  150,  150n 

Herbert,  Sir  R.  G.  W.,  289 
Heron,  Francis,  74 

Hill’s  Bar,  Fraser  River,  203;  “earliest- 
mined,  longest-worked,  largest  and 
best  paying  bar  on  the  Fraser,”  221, 
221n;  miners  regulations  at,  223; 
Mr.  Flill  working  at,  224;  G.  Perrier 
Justice  of  the  Peace  at,  225,  253, 
254;  dispute  between  Indians  and 
the  miners,  225-228;  Douglas’s  in- 
vestigation, 227-228;  Ned  McGow- 
an’s War,  253-254 

Hills,  Right  Reverend  George,  Bishop 
of  British  Columbia,  283,  284 
Hinman,  Alanson,  135 
Hobson,  H.  H.,  204 
Holbrook,  Henry,  member  of  legislative 
council  for  Douglas-Lillooet,  329 
Holman,  Frederick  V.,  Dr.  John 
McLoughlin  cited,  54n,  128n,  13 In 
Homer,  J.  A.  R.,  heads  a delegation  to 
Douglas  on  behalf  of  a legislature 
for  British  Columbia,  292,  292n; 
opposed  to  Douglas,  298;  member  of 
legislative  council  for  New  West- 
minster, 329 
Hood,  William,  324 

Hope,  B.C.,  134,  236,  253,  254,  255, 
292,  294,  295,  296;  the  Hope  trail 
to  the  Similkumeen,  318,  319.  See 
also  Fort  Hope 
Hope-Princeton  Trail,  319 
Hope,  Yale  and  Lytton,  electoral  dis- 
trict for  the  Legislative  Council  of 
British  Columbia,  328;  R.  T.  Smith 
elected  as  member  for,  329 
Hornby,  Rear  Admiral  Phipps,  C.B., 
136 

Hornby,  Captain  Geoffrey  Phipps, 


commander  of  H.M.S.  Tribune,  268; 
San  Juan  incident,  268-280,  2S0n; 
with  Captain  Prevost  and  Richards 
visits  Pickett,  269;  proposed  a joint 
occupation  of  San  Juan,  269;  takes 
credit  for  preventing  hostilities  on 
San  Juan,  280,  2S0n 
Hosie,  John,  7 

House  of  Assembly  Returns,  Messages, 
etc.,  258n,  259n,  260n 
Howay,  Judge  Frederic  William,  7; 
site  of  Jasper  House,  76n;  “Raison 
d’Etre  of  Forts  Yale  and  Hope”, 
134n,  158n;  San  Juan,  200n,  269n; 
British  Columbia,  219,  219n;  Early 
History  of  the  Fraser  River  Mines, 
232-234,  232n,  253n;  Ned  Mc- 

Gowan’s War,  253-254;  estimate  of 
Douglas,  292;  Antler  Creek,  Cariboo, 
310-311;  “Overland  Journey  of  the 
Argonauts  of  1862”,  312n;  building 
of  Cariboo  Road,  322 
Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Colum- 
bia, cited,  59n,  65n,  136n,  139n,143n, 
150n,  157n,  163n,  164n,  168n,  177n, 
195n,  200n,  205n,  219n,  221n,  227n, 
252n,  253n,  265n,  266n,  269n,  276n, 
278n,  279n,  291n,  292n,  29Sn,  307n, 
309n,  310n,  322n,  323n,  325n,  329n, 
330n 

Howe  Sound,  246 

Hudson  Bay,  11, 13,  22,  29,  29n,  45n,  85 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  McLoughlin 
and  Douglas,  chief  factors  of,  9,  56, 
62;  H.B.  Co.  in  Western  Canada,  10; 
charter,  11;  rivalry  with  North 
West  Co.,  12,  13,  21;  post  at  Isle  k 
la  Crosse,  23,  23n;  union  of  NAW 
and  H.B.  Co’s.,  22,  57,  71;  custom  of 
transferring  clerks,  27;  New  Cale- 
donia part  of  Columbia  Department, 
35;  Sir  George  Simpson,  48-49,  48n,. 
49n,  113-119;  H.B.  Co.  in  Old  Ore- 
gon, 64,  70,  90-93;  agreement  with 
Russian  American  Company,  69-70, 
92-93;  chaplain  at  Fort  Vancouver,. 
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87;  settlement  of  ex-servants  in 
Oregon,  88,  88n;  trade  with  Cali- 
fornia, 103-108;  renewal  of  license  to 
trade,  117;  Provisional  Government 
of  Oregon  formed,  124;  relations  of 
H.B.  Co.  with  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, 125,  127;  reasons  for  Mc- 
Loughlin’s  retirement  from  the  com- 
pany’s service,  131-132;  bought 
shingles  from  American  pioneers, 
133;  authority  over  Indians  in 
Oregon,  135-136;  Americans  in  Ore- 
gon threaten  to  levy  against  the 
property  of,  136-137 ; value  of 
exports  from  posts  west  of  Rocky 
Mountains,  138;  end  of  Hudson’s 
Bay  Co’s,  regime  in  Oregon,  138; 
colonization  of  Vancouver  Island, 
139-149;  disappointment  of  Pelly  at 
Blanshard’s  appointment,  149;  regu- 
lations regarding  sale  of  land  on 
Vancouver  Island,  158-159;  Douglas 
buys  up  Indian  lands  for,  160-161; 
lands  reserved  for  fur  trade  branch 
near  Fort  Victoria,  163;  Blanshard’s 
complaints  against,  165-166;  me- 
morial to  Blanshard  regarding  policy 
of,  167-169;  treatment  of  Blanshard 
by  H;B.  Co.,  170;  Douglas’s  relations 
with  as  governor  of  Vancouver 
Island,  171-172;  Russian  American 
Company  and  the  Crimean  War, 
180;  majority  of  members  of  Council 
of  Vancouver  Island  connected  with 
H.B.  Co.,  183;  revenues  of  Vancouver 
Island  in  the  hands  of  H.B.  Co.,  187, 
187n,  194,  194n,  196;  Tod,  Work  and 
others  connected  with  H.B.  Co. 
support  Cameron’s  appointment, 
188;  policy  of  company  regarding 
Vancouver  Island,  195;  H.B.  Co. 
and  the  San  Juan  group,  199-200; 
parliamentary  investigation  of  1857, 
201;  gold  discoveries  on  the  main- 
land, 201-202;  attempt  to  control 
gold  of  Thompson’s  River,  206; 


Douglas’s  attempt  to  uphold  rights 
of  H.B.  Co.,  212-215,  347;  Douglas 
severs  connections  with  H.B.  Co. 
on  becoming  governor  of  British 
Coiumbia,  218-220;  revocation  of 
H.B.  Co.’s  privileges  in  British 
Columbia,  233;  Douglas’s  relations 
with  the  company  after  his  retire- 
ment, 239-242;  journey  of  J.  W.  Mc- 
Kay, 246;  Downie  receives  supplies 
from,  247n;  H.B.  Co’s,  influence  in 
Vancouver  Island  attacked  by  De 
Cosmos,  256-257;  Douglas’s  demand 
that  the  H.B.  Co.  pay  cost  of 
government  buildings  in  Victoria, 
260,  262;  H.B.  Co’s,  post  on  San 
Juan,  264;  Cutler's  garden  and 
the  H.B.  Co.  pig  leads  to  San 
Juan  incident,  264-265;  salary  of 
Rev.  Edward  Cridge  paid  by  the 
H.B.  Co.,  281;  protests  of  Anglicans 
to  H.B.  Co.,  284;  Douglas  an  ex- 
chief factor,  288;  close  connection 
between  British  Colonial  Office  and 
the  company,  290;  Douglas’s  loyalty 
to  the  company,  348;  as  governor 
shows  no  favours  to  the  H.B.  Co., 
348;  one  man  rule  of  the  H.B.  Co., 
350.  See  also  Council  of  Northern 
Department  of  Rupert’s  Land,  Sir 
James  Douglas,  Dr.  John  McLough- 
lin,  Sir  George  Simpson 
Hume,  Joseph,  147 
Hunt,  Wilson  G.,  S.S.,  316 

Inconstant,  H.M.  Frigate,  136 
“Indian  Territory,”  The,  117 
Innis,  Harold  A.,  29n 
Inns  of  Court,  338 
Irving,  Washington,  18 
Island  County,  Oregon  territory,  198 
Isle  k la  Crosse,  20-27,  22n,  23n,  28, 
29n,  30,  49,  58,  156,  348,  363 
Italy,  334,  335 

Jackson,  John  R.,  127 
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James  Bay,  11 

James  Bay,  Victoria,  B.C.,  residence 
of  Governor  Douglas,  237 ; construc- 
tion of  bridge  over  bay  leading  to 
government  buildings  and  governor’s 
residence,  258-260;  retirement  of 
Douglas,  325;  return  to  James  Bay 
after  European  tour,  333,  336; 
arrival  of  letters  at,  339 
Jasper  House  (“Klynes”),  76,  76n, 
77,  84 

Jervis  Inlet,  Downie’s  report  on,  246n 
Johnstone  Strait,  96,  97 
Journal  of  Journey  from  Fort  Van- 
couver to  York  Factory  and  Back , 72n, 
73n,  75n,  76n,  77n,  78n,  79n,  80n, 
81n,  82n,  83n,  84n 

Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
British  Columbia,  329n 
Juan  de  Fuca,  Straits  of,  116,  120,  129, 
149,  333,  346 

Judson,  Katharine  B.,  89n,  125n,  128n 

Kamloops  (Thompson  River),  38,  68, 
134,  135,  205 

Kane,  Paul,  Wanderings  of  an  Artist, 
49n,  150n 

Keenleyside,  Hugh  L.,  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  65n,  200n 
Keith,  Mrs.  J.  C.,  daughter  of  Roderick 
Finlayson,  7,  336,  336n 
Keithley  Creek,  Cariboo,  309;  dis- 
covered by  “Doc”  Keithley,  1860, 
310;  Antler  Creek  discovered  from 
Keithley,  311;  rush  from  Keithley  to 
Antler,  311 

Keithley,  “Doc”,  co-discoverer  of 
Keithley  and  Antler  Creeks,  Cariboo, 
310-311 

Kennedy,  Governor  Arthur  Edward, 
successor  to  Douglas  in  Vancouver 
Island,  235,  330;  retired  at  union  of 
the  colonies,  340;  purchase  of  Cary 
Castle,  340-341;  Douglas’s  opinion 
of  Kennedy,  340 
Kennedy,  John,  94n,  148n 


Kennedy,  John  F.,  elected  to  Assembly 
of  Vancouver  Island,  191 
King,  Edward  Hammond,  sued  by 
Langford,  286 

King,  William,  tried  for  murder  at 
Fort  Hope,  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter, escaped,  228 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  335 
Klotz,  Otto,  39n 
Klyne,  Michel,  40n,  76 
Kootenay  Country,  The,  319 
Kopreanoff,  Capt.  Ivan  A.,  97 
Kuper,  Captain,  commander  H.M.S. 
Thetis,  178 

’Kwah,  Chief  of  the  Stuart  Lake 
Indians,  47,  47n,  48,  50,  50n 

Labouchere,  Henry,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  orders  Doug- 
las to  summon  an  assembly,  188; 
Douglas’s  correspondence  with, 
188n,  189-190,  189n,  190n,  191, 

191n,  206n,  207,  207n,  210n;  New- 
castle cites  instructions  to  Douglas 
from,  261 

Lachine,  P.Q.,  17,  114 
Ladner,  William  H.,  appointed  chief 
constable  at  Fort  Hope,  228 
Laframboise,  Michel,  104,  105 
Lake  Superior,  13,  17,  55,  329 
Lake  Winnipeg,  20,  21,  80,  81,  89,  90 
La  Loche  Lake,  22 
Lanark,  Scotland,  14,  15,  16,  333 
Landmann,  Colonel  George,  31-32,  31n 
Lands  and  Works  Department,  320. 
See  also  Moody,  Colonel  R.  C.,  com- 
missioner of  lands  and  works 
Lane,  General,  Governor  of  Oregon 
Territory,  137 

Langford,  Edward  E.,  elected  member 
of  Assembly  of  Vancouver  Island, 
191;  disqualified,  196;  in  employ  of 
the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Com- 
pany, 285;  defeated  in  the  election 
of  1860,  285-6,  286n;  gaoled  for  con- 
tempt of  court,  286;  the  “stormy 
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petrel”  of  Vancouver  Island  politics, 
286;  his  attack  on  Chief  Justice 
Cameron,  286n 
Leader,  Hermann  A.,  103n 
Legislative  Council  of  British  Colum- 
bia, demands  for,  292-296;  Douglas’s 
reasons  for  refusing,  293-294;  set  up 
at  the  order  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, 298,  327-328;  one-third  elect- 
ed, two-thirds  official,  328;  electoral 
districts,  328-329;  elections,  329; 
first  session,  329-330 
Lesser  Slave  Lake,  83,  83n 
Levi  and  Boas,  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  report  on  Cariboo,  313-314, 
313n 

Lewis,  Meriwether,  and  Clark,  Wil- 
liam, district  north  of  the  Columbia 
named  after  Lewis  and  Clark  by  the 
Oregon  Provisional  Government,  127 
Lewis  and  Dryden’s  Marine  History  of 
the  Pacific  North-west,  204,  204n 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  42 
Lightning  Creek,  Cariboo,  309,  310, 
311,  discovered  by  Bill  Cunningham 
in  1861,  311n;  Ned  Campbell’s 
strikes  on,  314 

Lillooet-Alexandria  Road,  part  of  the 
Cariboo  Waggon  Road,  324 
Lillooet,  B.C.  (Cayoosh),  248,  294,  295, 
316,  317,  323,  324 

Lincoln,  Earl  of  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Newcastle),  his  speech  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  against  the 
grant  of  Vancouver  Island  to  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  144-147. 
See  also  Duke  of  Newcastle 
List  of  Authorities,  manuscript  ma- 
terials, 355-356;  printed  materials, 
357-361 

Liverpool,  England,  17 
London,  England,  49n,  56,  91n,  113, 
117,  119,  130,  333,  335 
Longstaff,  Major  F.  V.,  129n 
Loriot,  87 
Louisiana,  11 


Lowhee  Creek,  Cariboo,  311;  discov- 
ered by  Richard  Willoughby,  311n; 
origin  of  name,  311n;  Patterson's 
strike  on,  313 

Luard,  Captain  H.  R.,  R.E.,  arrived 
with  main  body  of  Royal  Engineers 
in  Thames  City,  April  12,  1859,  232 
Lucier,  Etienne,  91n,  128 
Lynn  Canal,  99 
Lynn,  Senator,  129n 
Lytton,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  correspond- 
ence with  Douglas,  211,  213-214, 
214n,  215n,  219n,  222n,  227n,  228n, 
229,  229n,  242,  248,  249n,  250,  250n, 
251n,  252n,  291,  291n,  303,  310,  310n 
date  of  assumption  of  office,  211n; 
disallows  Douglas’s  agreement  with 
United  States  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  213,  214;  sent  out 
the  Royal  Engineers,  232,  347;  de- 
claration against  state  endowments 
of  religion  in  the  colonies,  282,283; 
statement  that  Gosset  was  to  be 
Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint,  308. 
Lytton,  B.C.,  formerly  known  as  “The 
Forks”,  221;  gold  diggings  near,  221, 
222,  225;  Mayne’s  surveys  near,  248; 
lack  of  interest  in  representative  gov- 
ernment alleged  by  Douglas,  294; 
arrival  of  Douglas  at  Lytton,  1860, 
317 ; Douglas  rides  from  Yale  to 
Lytton,  1861,  320,  321;  a waggon 
road  to  be  built  along  the  Fraser  to 
Lytton,  321-322 

Macdonald,  D.  G.  Forbes,  author  of 
British  Columbia  and  Vancouver 
Island,  280n;  criticizes  Douglas,  280 
Macdonald,  Sir  John  A.,  349 

Macfie,  Matthew,  Vancouver  Island 
and  British  Columbia,  reference  to 
Douglas,  24,  25n;  description  of  a 
“rocker”,  224n;  fortunes  made  in 
Cariboo,  312,  312n 
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Mackenzie,  Sir  Alexander,  12,  22,  22n, 
24,  24n,  55 
Mackenzie  River,  30 

McBean,  William,  135 
McCall,  Sergeant,  R.E.,  Douglas  issues 
instructions  to,  318-319 
McDonald,  Angus,  59n;  informs  Doug- 
las of  gold  discovery,  205 
McDonald,  Archibald,  citations  from 
his  work  A Canoe  Voyage  ( Peace 
River,  (29,  32n,  46n,  48n,  49-50, 
49n,  50n;  biographical  note,  40n; 
with  brigade  of  1826,  40,  41;  letters 
to  E.  Ermatinger,  53,  58,  58n,  65n, 
67,  88,  88n,  92,  92n;  at  Fort  Langley, 
68;  builds  Fort  Nisqually,  94n 
McDonald,  John  (of  Garth),  55 
McDonald,  Mrs.  Finan,  40 
McDonald,  Jane  Klyne,  wife  of 
Archibald  McDonald,  40n 
McDonald,  Ranald,  son  of  Archibald 
McDonald,  40n 

McDonald,  William,  signed  memorial 
to  Blanshard,  169 
McDougall,  George,  51n 
McGillis,  Hugh,  55 
McGillivray,  Joseph,  25,  25n,  26n 
McGillivray,  Wm.,  55,  75 
McGlashan,  Reverend  Alexander, 
minister  of  Lanark,  15;  Douglas’s 
letter  to,  15 

McGowan,  Edward  (Ned),  leader  in 
Ned  McGowan’s  War,  254-255; 
attack  upon  Dr.  Fifer,  254 
McKay,  Alexander,  blown  up  on  the 
Tonquin  in  Clayoquot  Sound,  54; 
Dr.McLoughlin  married  his  widow, 54 
McKay,  Joseph  W.,  discovery  of  coal 
at  Nanaimo,  172-173;  builds  post 
at  Nanaimo,  173-174;  elected  to 
Assembly  of  Vancouver  Island,  196; 
moves  for  abstract  of  annual  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  colony,  197 ; 
explorations  of,  246,  246n 


McKay,  Thomas,  step-son  of  Dr. 

McLoughlin,  40,  56,  57 
McKenzie,  Benjamin,  88 
McKenzie,  Kenneth,  55 
McKinlay,  Archibald,  65,  65n,  86,  148n 
McLean,  Donald,  201,  202 
McLean,  John,  Twenty-five  Years,  29, 
30,  31n,  32,  32n,  48n 
McLeod,  John,  Sr.,  41n,  51n,  67-69,  69n 
McLeod  Lake,  33 

McLeod,  Malcolm,  editor  of  Archibald 
McDonald,  A Canoe  Voyage,  etc., 
under  title  Peace  River,  29n,  32n, 
37n,  3Sn,  48n;  note  by  69n 
McLeod  Papers,  67n 
McLoughlin,  David,  54,  54n 
McLoughlin,  John,  Jr.,  sent  to  Alaska, 
94n;  his  murder  at  Fort  Stikine, 
1842,  10,  131 

McLoughlin,  Dr.  John,  chief  factor  in 
H.B.  Co’s,  service,  9,  56,  61n; 
“Father  of  Oregon”,  9;  strife  with 
Sir  George  Simpson,  10,  89,  90,  131- 
132;  biographical  sketch,  9,  10, 

53-57;  at  Fort  William,  20,  55;  at 
Fort  Vancouver,  28,  39,  44n,  59, 
59n,  60,  64,  69n,  86,  87;  described  by 
John  Dunn,  61;  leave  of  absence,  66, 
88,  89;  the  Whitmans,  86,  87; 
Slocum,  87,  88,  88n;  his  support  of 
Papineau,  10,  90;  Puget  Sound 
Agricultural  Company,  91,  92,  94; 
Douglas’s  letters  on  his  Alaska  trip, 
96,  97,  98,  99;  a change  of  plans,  101; 
cattle  for  Fort  Vancouver,  102; 
Douglas’s  letter  to  “Mr.  A.”,  111- 
112;  McLoughlin  a Roman  Catholic, 
113;  Wilkes,  113;  Sir  George  Simp- 
son, 115;  de  Mofras,  119;  Fort 
Victoria,  122,  123;  hopes  to  hold 
north  bank  of  the  Columbia  and 
Puget  Sound,  188,  188n,  119;  joins 
Provisional  Government  of  Oregon, 
1845,  125,  127;  Williamson  incident, 
125-126;  land  claim  at  the  falls  of 
the  Willamette,  128,  128n,  131; 
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resignation  from  service  of  H.B.  Co., 
131-132;  Rev.  H.  Beaver’s  charges 
against,  cited  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
145,  146;  death  at  Oregon  City, 
Sept.  3,  1857,  Douglas’s  comment 
thereon,  201;  Tod  to  Ermatinger, 
May  20,  1868,  344;  relations  of 
Douglas  to  McLoughlin,  59,  60,  348 
McLoughlin,  Mrs.  John,  54 
McMillan,  James,  40n,  56,  56n,  57,  94n 
McNeill,  Capt.  W.  H.,  98,  119,  163, 
176,  200,  200n 

McNeill  Harbour,  V.I.,  coal  at,  137 
McTavish,  Dugald,  becomes  J.P., 
148n;  in  charge  at  Fort  Vancouver, 
155,  156;  letter  from  McTavish  to 
Dallas  regarding  Douglas  and  Royal 
Engineers  quoted,  300;  McTavish  in 
charge  of  H.B.  Co.  at  Victoria,  300 
McTavish,  Simon,  12 

Manchester  School,  influence  of,  289 
Manson,  Donald,  36n,  134,  148n 
Marcy,  W.  L.,  U.S.  Secretary  of  State, 
San  Juan  dispute,  199 
Marsella,  S.S.,  on  Great  Lillooet  Lake, 
316 

Marshall,  W.  I.,  Acquisition  of  Oregon, 
55n 

Martin,  Chester,  55n 
Mason,  Governor  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory, asks  assistance  of  Douglas 
during  Indian  war  of  1855,  200 
Masset  Indians,  Queen  Charlotte  Is., 
176 

Masson,  Senator  L.  R.,  32n 
Matthews,  Brig.,  17,  17n,  53,  335n 
Mayne,  Commander  [R.C.,  author  of 
Four  Years  in  British  Columbia  and 
Vancouver  Island,  215,  215n,  230, 
230n;  description  of  the  Upper 
Canyon  of  the  Fraser,  231,  231n; 
journey  up  Fraser  River,  248,  248n; 
Ned  McGowan’s  War,  253-255 
Meany,  Edmond  S.,  41n 
Meeker,  Ezra,  133n 


Memoir  No. II,  of  the  Archives  of 
British  Columbia.  See  Archives 

Memoir  No.  II 

Memoir  No.  Ill  of  the  Archives  of 
British  Columbia.  See  Archives 

Memoir  No.  Ill 

Memoir  No.  IV  of  the  Archives  of 
British  Columbia.  See  Archives 

Memoir  No.  IV 

Memoir  No.  VI  of  the  Archives  of 
British  Columbia.  See  Arvhives 

Memoir  No.  VI 

Memoir  No.  VII  of  the  Archives  of 
British  Columbia.  See  Archives 

Memoir  No.  VII 
Meuron  Regiment,  The,  55 
Merivale,  Herman,  143,  143n 
Metchosin,  Vancouver  Island,  120,  161, 
161n,  169, 170, 337 

Methy  Portage  (Portage  la  Loche), 
29n,  30,  31,  32 
Mexico,  9,  105,  118,  129 
“Miners  Meeting,”  at  Yale,  234 
Modeste,  H.M.S.,  128 
Mofras,  Eugene  Duflot  de,  91n,  118, 
119 

Monterey,  California,  103,  106 
Montreal,  17,  49n,  114 
Moody,  Colonel  Richard  Clement, 
R.E.,  commander  of  special  detach- 
ment of  Royal  Engineers,  232,  347; 
arrived  Victoria  Christmas  Day, 
1858,  232;  held  a “dormant”  com- 
mission as  lieutenant-governor  of 
British  Columbia,  237;  correspond- 
ence with  Douglas,  242n;  Douglas’s 
relations  with,  243,  243n,  246,  251n; 
Palmer’s  report  to,  248;  selects  site 
of  New  Westminster,  251-253;  Ned 
McGowan’s  War,  253-255;  ordered 
by  Douglas  to  proceed  to  San  Juan, 
268-269;  Moody’s  opinion  of  Hornby, 
274;  a member  of  Douglas’s  “execu- 
tive council”  of  British  Columbia, 
291;  administration  of  public  lands, 
297;  relations  with  Douglas,  298-301, 
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299n;  Douglas’s  confidential  report 
on,  301,  302;  Moody  draws  plans  for 
assay  office,  305;  instructions  to 
Sergeant  McCall,  319;  commissioner 
of  lands  and  woods,  320 
Moore,  James,  “The  Pioneer  of 
Pioneers,”  203 

Morice,  Reverend  A.  G.,  O.M.I., 
author  of  History  of  Northern  Interior 
of  British  Columbia , cited,  36,  36n, 
43,  43n,  44n;  description  of  Doug- 
las's “Tumult  with  Indians”,  45-48, 
46n,  47n,  48n,  51,  51n 
Mormons,  proposal  for  a settlement  of 
Mormons  on  Vancouver  Island,  140 
Mormon’s  Bar,  Fraser  River,  225 
Morton,  Arthur  S.,  56n 
Mossy  Point,  Lake  Winnipeg,  81 
Mott,  Captain  A.  C.,  of  the  Barque 
Vancouver,  123 

Muir  Family,  The,  brought  out  by 
H.B.  Co.  to  work  in  coal  mines,  167; 
took  up  land  near  Sooke,  167;  sign 
memorial  to  Blanshard,  169 
Muir,  John,  Sr.,  signs  memorial  to 
Blanshard,  169;  elected  to  Assembly 
of  Vancouver  Island,  191 
Munroe,  Thomas,  lessee  of  Captain  W. 

C.  Grant’s  farm  at  Sooke,  162,  169 
Murphy,  Judge  Denis,  7 
Murray  Bay,  P.Q.,  54 
Musgrave,  Governor  Anthony,  340 

Nanaimo,  B.C.,  coal  discovered  at,  172, 
172n;  foundation  of  H.B.  Co’s,  post 
at,  173-174;  visit  of  Douglas,  174-176; 
Cowichan  murderer  fled  to,  180; 
Kennedy  elected  member  for,  191; 
Downie  at,  247n 

Nanaimo  Coal  Co.,  173,  174,  186 
Nass  River,  Nass  expedition,  1831, 
67n,  68;  Nass  River  part  of  boun- 
daries of  British  Columbia  1858,  217, 
217n;  Downie’s  explorations,  247 
Navigation  Acts,  effect  of  their  repeal 
in  1849,  289 


“Ned  McGowan’s  War,”  226n,  252- 
255,  253n,  255n 
Nelson,  Lord,  276 
Netherlands,  The,  334 
New  Caledonia,  Douglas  in,  22,  28-52, 
58;  description  of,  35-36;  trade  con- 
ditions in,  68;  New  Caledonia 
brigade  to  Fort  Vancouver,  37-42; 
to  Fort  Langley,  133-135;  American 
customs  regulations  affecting  goods 
for,  134;  Eden  Colvile  in,  156; 
confusion  with  French  colony  of 
same  name  leads  Queen  Victoria  to 
call  the  mainland  British  Columbia, 
220 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  Secretary  for  War 
and  Colonies,  correspondence  with 
Douglas,  184n,  186n,  187,  214,  221n, 
242,  243,  243n,  244-245,  244n,  261- 
262,  261n,  277,  277n,  284,  284n, 
285,  286n,  292n,  293n,  293-298,  299n, 
306n,  312,  312n,  313n,  314n,  322, 
322n,  323n;  correspondence  with 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  262,  262n; 
creation  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  British  Columbia,  327-328,  327n, 
328n;  memorial  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Victoria  in  praise  of  Douglas,  330. 
See  also  Earl  of  Lincoln 
Neweety  (Shushady),  96,  97 
Newton,  Lord,  Life  of  Lord  Lyons,  27Sn 
New  Dungeness,  121 
New  Helvetia  (Sacramento,  Cal.),  104 
New  Westminster,  B.C.,  capital  of 
British  Columbia,  236;  protests  that 
the  B.C.  officials  should  live  at,  237; 
complaints  of  officials  at,  243;  resi- 
dence of  officials  at,  243,  244;  site 
selected  by  Moody,  251-252;  named 
by  Queen  Victoria,  251,  251n; 

marines  sent  from  New  Westminster 
to  San  Juan,  275;  petition  for  a 
legislature,  292,  292n;  population  of, 
294;  New  Westminster  Council,  294- 
295;  tolls  on  goods  leaving  New 
Westminster,  296;  Treasurer  of 
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British  Columbia  residing  at,  296; 
foreign  vessels  could  go  direct  to 
New  Westminster  without  calling 
at  Victoria,  297;  registry  office,  297- 
298;  British  Columbia  officials  resi- 
dent at  New  Westminster,  298-299; 
tradition  of  strife  between  Douglas 
and  Moody  current  at,  299n;  assay 
office  and  proposed  mint  at,  303-309; 
arrival  of  mint  machinery,  307 ; news 
from  Cariboo,  313-314;  business  dull 
in  1860,  316;  improvement  noted  by 
Douglas  in  1861,  320;  electoral  dis- 
trict of,  328;  qualifications  for  voters 
and  representatives,  329;  J.  A.  R. 
Homer  elected  as  member  for,  329; 
the  magistrate  of  New  Westminster 
an  official  member  of  the  legislative 
council,  329;  Douglas  resides  at,  332; 
address  from  the  residents  of  British 
Columbia,  “the  voice  and  heart  of 
British  Columbia”,  332;  does  not 
remain  capital  of  united  colony  of 
British  Columbia,  340,  341 
Nez  Perces.  See  Fort  Walla  Walla 
Nicaragua  Slide,  Fraser  River,  321 
Nicola  Valley  and  Lake,  318 
Nind,  Philip  H.,  Gold  Commissioner  at 
William’s  Lake,  311;  his  report  on 
the  discovery  of  Antler  Creek,  310n 
Nipigon,  54 

Nisqually  River,  95,  95n 
Nisqually  Journal,  149,  149n,  152n 
Nootka  Sound,  coal  near,  137 
Norman  Morrison,  ship,  153,  154,  166n 
North  West  Company,  organization 
and  policy,  12-13,  12n,  13n;  annual 
meeting,  13;  Douglas’s  brothers  in 
the  service  of  N.W.  Co.,  14;  James 
Douglas  enters  service,  17;  descrip- 
tion of  Fort  William,  the  depot,  18- 
19;  Douglas  as  a Nor- Wester,  20; 
strife  with  H.B.  Co,  21-22;  N.W. 
Co’s,  fort  at  Isle  5 la  Crosse,  23;  Fort 
McLeod  first  post  of  N.W.  Co’s, 
west  of  the  Rockies,  34;  Dr.  John 


McLoughlin  and  the  N.W.  Co.,  54- 
56,  62;  union  with  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  22,  56,  56n,  71,  75;  treat- 
ment of  its  employees,  151,  151n; 
Tod’s  reference  to  Douglas  joining 
service  of  the  company,  335,  335n 
North-West  Pacific  Coast  (North  West 
Coast  or  Pacific  North-West),  93, 
lOOn,  122,  132,  139,  280,  289 
Norway  House,  30,  80,  81,  102 
Nugent,  John,  “Special  Agent  of  the 
United  States”,  263,  264;  contro- 
versy with  Douglas,  263-264,  263n; 
report  to  President  Buchanan,  264 

Ogden,  Peter  Skene,  arrived  at  Isle  k 
la  Crosse,  1823,  26;  met  Simpson  and 
McLoughlin  at  mouth  of  Spokane 
River,  1824,  56-57;  in  command  of 
a party  to  Nass  River,  1831,  68; 
accompanied  the  1835  express  to 
the  Cascades  on  the  Columbia,  72- 
73;  arrived  at  Fort  Vancouver  with 
brigade  from  New  Caledonia,  1841, 
113;  accompanied  Warre  and  Va- 
vasour from  Red  River,  1845,  130; 
after  McLoughlin’s  retirement  di- 
rected affairs  of  Columbia  Dept, 
with  Douglas,  132,  133,  133n,  155, 
155n,  157n;  ransomed  survivors  of 
Whitman  massacre,  1847,  135-136; 
died  at  Oregon  City,  1854,  155 
Okanagan  Historical  and  Natural  His- 
tory Society,  First  Annual  Report  of, 
39 

Okanagan,  River  and  Lake,  38;  note 
as  to  spelling,  38n,  39,  205 
“Old  Account  Book,”  14,  28,  37,  45, 
71,  346n,  362 

Oliver,  E.  H.  (editor),  The  Canadian 
North-West,  40n,  65n,  67,  67n,  71, 
71n,  79n,  84n,  88n,  93n,  94n,  121n, 
122n 

Olympia,  Washington,  94 
Olympic  Range,  149,  333 
Oregon,  The  “Oregon  Country”,  or 
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“Old  Oregon”,  Douglas  and  Mc- 
Loughlin  in,  9;  H.B.  Co.  in  Old 
Oregon,  10,  64,  69-70,  90-93;  William 
A.  Slocum  in,  64,  86,  86n,  87; 
American  trading  rights  in,  70;  joint 
occupation,  90;  Red  River  settlers 
in  Oregon,  118;  Simpson  and  the 
Oregon  Country,  119;  Provisional 
Government,  70,  124,  124n;  Ameri- 
can immigration,  124-125,  201; 

American  land  rights,  126;  Dr.  Mc- 
Loughlin’s  holdings  in,  131;  fur  trade 
in  Oregon  doomed,  132;  Whitman 
massacre,  135;  proclamation  of 
American  sovereignty  over,  137,  139; 
General  Lane  appointed  governor, 
137;  end  of  H.B.  Co.  regime  in,  138; 
company’s  interests  in  after  1846, 
198;  supplies  from  Oregon  not 
coming  to  the  Fraser,  316 
Oregon  City,  Oregon,  9,  127,  135,  348 
Oregon  Department  (Military  Depart- 
ment of  Oregon),  265,  287,  279 
Oregon  Historical  Society,  Quarterly 
of,  39n,  45n,  59n,  61n,  63n,  64n,  91n, 
124n,  130n,  131n,  135n,  136n,  155n, 
200n,  27 In 

Oregon  Question,  The,  64,  111,  128 
Oregon  Territory,  U.S.A.,  proclama- 
tion of  by  Governor  Lane,  137,  139; 
division  of,  198;  interest  in  Fraser 
River  gold  rush,  206 
Oregon  Treaty,  1846,  9,  111,  125,  134, 
139,  139n 

Orr,  James,  elected  member  for  Cariboo 
East  in  the  Legislative  Council  of 
British  Columbia,  329 
Otter,  S.S.,  Cowichan  murders,  174; 
brought  news  of  Fraser  River  gold 
to  California,  203;  Douglas’s  instal- 
lation at  Fort  Langley,  233 
Overlanders  to  Cariboo,  1862,  312, 
312n 

Oxford,  England,  333 
Oxford  House,  71n,  81,  89 
Oxford  Lake,  89n 


Oxford  University,  338 

Pacific  Ocean,  217,  220 
Pack  River,  New  Caledonia,  33 
Pakington,  Sir  John,  Secretary  for  War 
and  Colonies,  184n  185 
Palmer,  Lieutenant  H.  Spencer,  R.E., 
examined  Harrison-Lillooet  route, 
248;  directed  Royal  Engineers  in  the 
construction  of  the  Cariboo  Road, 
324 

Pambrun,  Pierre  Chrysologue,  37,  86 
Panama,  232,  333,  335 
Papers  Relating  to  the  Colonization  of 
Vancouver' s Island,  141n,  142n 
Papers  Relative  to  the  Grant  of  Van- 
couver’s Island  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  143n,  147n,  194n,  238n 
Papers  Relating  to  Vancouver  Island, 
186n, 188n 

Papineau,  Louis  Joseph,  10,  90 
Paris,  France,  14,  54,  333,  334,  335 
Parker,  Reverend  Samuel,  86 
Parkinson-Fortescue,  Chichester  Sam- 
uel, Parliamentary  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  290 
Parsnip  River,  33 

Parsons,  Captain  R.M.,  R.E.,  232; 
present  at  the  installation  of  Douglas 
at  Fort  Langley,  233;  at  Derby  with 
Royal  Engineers,  250 
Pavilion,  The,  Fraser  River,  248 
Peace  River,  33,  156,  217 
Peacock,  lost  on  the  bar  of  the  Colum- 
bia River,  1841,  115 
Pearkes,  George,  228 
Peel,  Lieutenant  William,  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  at  Fort  Vancouver, 
1845,  130 

Pelly,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  117,  140, 
141,  141n,  145,  147-149,  147n 
Pemberton,  B.C.  (Pemberton  Portage), 
316,  317 

Pemberton,  J.  Despard,  Colonial  Sur- 
veyor, elected  member  of  Assembly 
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of  Vancouver  Island,  191;  asks 
information  regarding  finance,  196; 
sells  town  lots  at  Derby,  250-251; 
correspondence  with  Douglas,  258n 
Perrier,  George,  Justice  of  the  Peace 
at  Hill’s  Bar,  226,  226n;  involved  in 
Ned  McGowan’s  War,  253-255 
Petropaulovsk,  Kamchatka  (Siberia), 
182 

Pickett,  Captain  George,  ordered  by 
Harney  to  occupy  San  Juan,  265- 
266;  his  part  in  San  Juan  incident, 
265-279,  279n;  led  Pickett’s  charge 
at  Gettysburg,  265n 
Plumper,  H.M.S.,  200,  253,  268,  269, 
275 

Point  Roberts,  Washington,  116,  233 
Point  Salisbury,  98 
Point  Sheringham,  Vancouver  Island, 
160-161 

Polk,  President  James  K.,  128 
Portage  la  Loche  brigade,  30.  See  also 
Methy  Portage 
Port  Anderson,  B.C.,  317 
Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  18 
Port  Discovery,  Washington,  British 
vessels  at,  1845,  129,  130 
Port  Douglas,  B.C.,  236,  316.  See 
also  Douglas,  B.C. 

Port  Seaton,  B.C.,  317 
Potlatch,  36,  47n 

Preemption  Law,  Douglas’s  displea- 
sure at,  320 

Prevost,  Captain  James  C.,  commands 
H.M.S.  Virago  in  Queen  Charlotte 
Island  gold  rush,  177;  British 
boundary  commissioner,  199-200; 
sends  force  of  marines  with  Douglas 
to  Fraser  River,  227;  Douglas’s  in- 
stallation at  Fort  Langley,  232; 
sends  troops  to  Ned  McGowan’s 
War,  253;  San  Juan  incident,  267, 
268,  269;  at  the  opening  of  the 
second  legislature  of  Vancouver 
Island,  286 

Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  22 


Princess  Royal,  216 

Province  of  British  Columbia,  John 
Robson  premier  of,  293n;  borrows 
from  Sir  James  Douglas,  343,  343n; 
threatens  to  secede  from  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  344.  See  also 
British  Columbia 

Public  Archives  of  Canada,  39n,  67n, 
162n,  181n,  184n,  186n,  244n,  261n, 
262n,  277n,  284n.  See  also  Cana- 
dian Archives,  Series  G. 

Puget  Sound,  88,  92,  94,  95,  115,  118, 
121,  129,  198,  331 

Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Co.,  forma- 
tion, 91-92,  118;  Douglas  agent  for, 
149;  lands  near  Victoria  reserved 
for,  161,  161n,  163;  E.  E.  Langford 
in  its  employ,  285 
Puget  Sound  Herald,  205n 

Quebec,  P.Q.,  17,  17n 
Quebec  Gazette,  17n 

Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  100;  gold  excite- 
ment, 172,  176-178,  177n,  198,  205; 
Douglas  lieutenant-governor  of,  177, 
198,  207;  included  within  the  boun- 
daries of  British  Columbia,  217 ; 
visit  of  Downie  to,  247 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  Correspondence 
Relative  to  the  Discovery  of  Gold  at, 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands  Further 
Papers,  177n,  198n 

Queenborough,  or  Queensborough, 
251;  name  changed  to  New  West- 
minster, 251 

Quesnel,  B.C.  (Quesnelmouth),  324 
Quesnel  Forks  (Forks  of  Quesnelle),  314 
Quesnel  River,  310,  324 

Rae,  Wm.  Glen,  94n,  98,  102,  110 
Reciprocity  Treaty  with  United  States 
of  America  1854-1865,  192,  193,  194, 
196 

Recovery,  H.B.  Co's,  vessel,  178 
Red  River  Settlement,  trading  “out- 
fits” brought  from,  30;  Lord  Selkirk’s 
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colony,  40n,  54;  Council  of  Northern 
Department  held  in,  72,  76,  123; 
Red  River  School,  78;  Douglas  at 
Red  River,  80;  settlers  from  reach 
Oregon,  118;  Dundas’s  report  on, 
142n;  cited  by  Earl  of  Lincoln  as  an 
example  of  the  “anti-colonizing 
spirit  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany”, 146;  Douglas’s  scheme  of 
road  connecting  British  Columbia 
with,  319,  338,  339 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  346,  350 
Reid,  Robie  L.,  K.C.,  7,  355n;  author 
of  The  Assay  Office  and  Proposed 
Mint  at  New  Westminster,  303n,  305n 
Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  1857,  lln, 
148n,  151n,  160n,  168n,  169,  170, 
170n,  188n,  201 

Richards,  Captain  G.  H.,  British 
boundary  commissioner,  200;  San 
Juan  incident,  269,  275 
Riviere  du  Loup,  P.Q.,  53 
Robson,  John,  editor  British  Colum- 
bian, afterwards  prime  minister  of 
British  Columbia,  293n;  opposed  to 
Douglas,  298 

Roche  Miette,  Athabaska  River,  84 
Rock  Bay,  Victoria,  B.C.,  Roderick 
Finlayson’s  residence  in  Victoria,  336 
Rock  Creek,  B.C.,  294,  316,  318 
Rocky  Mountains,  9,  10,  29,  33,  75, 
85,  88,  93,  114,  138,  139,  141,  142, 
198,  217,  319 

Rocky  Mountain  House  on  Saskatche- 
wan River,  79 

Rocky  Mountain  Portage,  32 
Rodway,  J.,  7,  16 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  missionaries 
to  Oregon,  90,  91,  91n,  113;  to 
Vancouver  Island,  122;  Dr.  Mc- 
Loughlin  a Roman  Catholic,  113; 
Roman  Catholic  cemetery  at  Vic- 
toria, 284 
Rome,  Italy,  334 


Rosalind,  133 

Rosario  Straits,  275.  Also  termed  by 
Douglas  Vancouver  Straits 
Rose,  John,  co-discoverer  of  Antler 
Creek,  Cariboo,  with  McDonald, 
Keithley  and  Weaver,  310-311 
Ross  Bay  Cemetery,  Victoria,  B.C. 
346 

Ross,  California,  Russian  settlement 
at  purchased  by  Sutter,  104 
Ross,  Captain  John,  81 
Ross,  Charles,  43n,  123,  124 
Rossall  School,  Lancashire,  James  W. 

Douglas  at,  338 
Rowand,  John,  114 

Royal  Engineers,  special  detachment 
of,  sent  out  by  Sir  Edward  B.  Lytton, 
232,  347;  commanded  by  Colonel 
Richard  C.  Moody,  232;  first  two 
parties  arrive  in  1858,  the  main  body 
in  1859,  232;  at  Derby,  250;  Ned 
McGowan’s  War,  253-255;  sent  to 
San  Juan,  268-269,  275;  stationed 
at  New  Westminster,  298;  Douglas’s 
opinion  of  them,  299-300;  recalled  in 
1863,  300;  work  on  Harrison-Lillooet 
route,  316;  camp  on  the  Hope  Trail, 
318,  319;  building  of  Cariboo  Road, 
323,  324;  first  session  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  British  Columbia 
held  in  the  old  Royal  Engineers 
barracks  at  Sapperton,  329;  Doug- 
las’s project  of  road  to  Red  River 
Settlement,  338 

Royal  Grant  of  Vancouver  Island  to 
H.B.  Co.,  1849,  139;  terms  of  the 
grant,  143-144;  land  and  public 
works  under  control  of  H.B.  Co., 
183;  financial  clauses,  187n,  194, 
194n,  197,  237,  238,  238n,  240,  241; 
prevents  mainland  being  placed 
under  governor  of  Vancouver  Island, 
217 

Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry,  detach- 
ment from  New  Westminster  sent  to 
San  Juan,  275;  detachment  under 
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Captain  Bazalgette  garrisons  San 
Juan,  279,  279n 

Royal  Mint,  Sydney  Branch,  305n 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Transactions 
of,  18n,  25n,  56n,  134n,  158n,  290n, 
312n 

Rupert’s  Land,  11,  49n,  142,  156 
Russell,  Miss  Alma  M.,  7,  122 
Russell,  Lord  John,  278,  278n 
Russian  American  Company,  69,  92, 
93,  93n,  94n,  96,  97,  98, 104, 113,  116, 
180 

Saanich,  Vancouver  Island,  178,  256 
Sacramento  Valley,  California,  104 
Sage,  Walter  N.,  26n,  158n,  182n,  286n, 
290n 

St.  Andrews,  P.Q.,  40 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  279 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  49n,  113 
St.  Thomas,  U.C.  (Ontario),  89n,  345 
Sale,  Governor  Charles  A.,  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  122,  123 
San  Bias,  Mexico,  107 
San  Francisco,  California,  97,  104n, 
106,  107,  108,  109,  119,  170,  182, 
187,  203,  204,  303,  307,  307n,  333 
San  Francisco  Bay,  103 
Sangster,  Captain  James,  collector  of 
customs  at  Fort  Victoria,  186;  San 
Juan  dispute,  199 

San  Juan  Archipelago,  186;  beginning 
of  the  San  Juan  dispute,  198-200; 
San  Juan  controversy,  264-280; 
American  troops  landed,  265-266; 
British  troops  not  landed,  275; 
Emperor  William  I awards  San  Juan 
to  the  United  States,  280;  excite- 
ment subsides,  281;  telegraph  line 
from  San  Juan  to  Whiskey  Bay, 
343 

Sandwich  Islands  (Hawaii),  49n,  89, 
133,  138 

Santa  Clara,  California,  109 
Sapperton,  New  Westminster,  B.C., 
329 


Satellite,  H.M.S.,  227,  232,  253,  269, 
275,  279 

Saskatchewan  River,  11,  20,  77,  78, 
81,  82,  85 

Sault  Ste  Marie,  55 
Scholefield,  E.  O.  S.,  Archivist  of 
British  Columbia,  170n.  See  also 
Howay  and  Scholefield,  British  Co- 
lumbia-, Gosnell  and  Scholefield, 
British  Columbia,  Sixty  Years  of 
Progress 

Scott,  General  Winfield,  U.S.A.,  com- 
mander-in-chief the  United  States 
army  sent  to  Oregon  by  President 
Buchanan,  278;  his  negotiations  with 
Douglas  result  in  a joint  military 
occupation  of  San  Juan,  278-279 
Scotland,  14,  333,  334 
Seeman,  Berthold,  150-151,  150n 
Selkirk,  Fifth  Earl  of,  40n,  54,  55 
Selkirk  Mts.,  74 

Semple,  Governor  Robert,  killed  at 
Seven  Oaks,  54,  55 

Seymour,  Governor  Frederick,  suc- 
cessor to  Douglas  in  British  Colum- 
bia, 235,  332;  governor  of  the  united 
colony,  340;  his  residence  in  Victoria, 
340;  ball  at  Cary  Castle,  341;  corres- 
pondence of  Seymour  and  Douglas, 
341-342;  his  death,  340,  343;  funeral, 
343 

Seymour,  Mrs.  Frederick,  340,  341 
Seymour,  Rear  Admiral  Sir  G.  F.,  129 
Sheppard,  Captain  John,  Douglas’s 
letter  to,  136-138 
Siberia,  20,  180,  182 
Sierra  Nevada,  S.S.,  333 
Similkameen  River,  135,  318,  319 
Similkameen,  B.C.,  294,  318 
Simmons,  Michael  T.,  127,  133 
Simpson,  Sir  George,  Governor  in  chief 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in 
North  America,  26n,  32n,  37n,  40n, 
48;  biographical  note,  48n,  49n;  at 
Fort  St.  James  1828,  48-50;  Douglas 
brought  to  his  notice,  53;  arrival  at 
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Astoria  1824  with  Dr.  McLoughlin, 
56-57 ; dissensions  with  Dr.  Mc- 
Loughlin, 89,  131-132;  Puget  Sound 
Agricultural  Co.,  91;  his  opinion  of 
California,  110;  world  tour,  96n, 
113-119;  arrival  at  Fort  Vancouver, 
115;  voyage  to  Sitka  and  return, 
115-118;  favourable  opinion  of  Ore- 
gon, 118;  departure  for  California, 
119;  determines  to  abandon  northern 
posts,  119;  conversations  with  Doug- 
las, 121;  naming  of  Fort  Victoria, 
123,  124;  his  treatment  of  the 
murderer  of  John  McLoughlin,  Jr., 
131 

Sinclair,  William,  134 
Sitka,  Alaska,  49n,  97,  98,  113,  115, 
116,  121,  131,  153 
Skeena  River,  B.C.,  247,  247n 
Skinner,  Thomas,  elected  to  Assembly 
of  Vancouver  Island,  191 
Slacum,  William  A.,  United  States 
secret  agent  to  Oregon,  64,  64n,  87, 
87n,  88,  88n,  129n 

Slave  Trade  on  the  North-West 
Coast,  100 

Smet,  Reverend  Pierre  Jean  de,  90, 
90n, 122n 
Smith,  I.  W.,  127 
Smith,  Jedediah  S.,  39n 
Smith,  Robert  T.,  appointed  by 
Douglas  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
revenue  officer  at  Port  Hope,  228; 
appointed  one  of  a commission  to 
try  William  King  on  charge  of 
murder,  228;  elected  member  of 
legislative  council  for  Hope,  Yale 
and  Lytton,  329 
Smith,  William,  7 

Smith,  William  Alexander.  See  De 
Cosmos,  Amor 

Snake  River,  41,  42 
Snowshoe  Creek,  Cariboo,  a branch  of 
Keithley  Creek,  310 
Snyder,  Captain,  227 


Sooke,  Vancouver  Island,  120,  161, 
161n,  162,  167,  169 

Sooke  Indians,  sell  lands  to  Douglas, 
160 

Songhies  Indians,  assist  in  building 
Fort  Victoria,  121,  122;  Douglas 
buys  land  from,  160-161 
So  ward,  Frederic  H.,  7 
Spain,  333,  334 

Spalding,  Rev.  H.  H.,  and  Mrs.,  63,  86 
Spence,  David,  104 
Spence,  Thomas,  builder  of  Spence’s 
Bridge,  Cariboo  Road,  324;  received 
tolls,  324 

Spence’s  Bridge,  Thompson  River,  321, 
324 

Spokane  House  (Fort  Spokane),  42 
Sproat,  Gilbert  Malcolm,  16,  16n,  20n, 
241,  241n,  289,  289n,  290 
Spuzzum,  B.C.,  134,  321,  323,  324 
Staines,  Reverend  Robert  John,  chap- 
lain at  Fort  Victoria,  appointed 
justice  of  the  peace,  148n;  memorial 
to  Blanshard,  168,  169;  sent  to 
England  with  protest  against  ap- 
pointment of  Cameron,  187;  his 
death,  187;  Bancroft’s  reference  to 
him,  187n 

Stanley,  Lord,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  correspondence  with 
Douglas,  212n,  213n,  224n,  227n 
Steilacoom,  Washington,  156,  205n 
Steptoe,  Colonel,  U.S.A.,  226,  226n 
Stevens,  General  Isaac  I.,  governor  of 
Washington  Territory  implicated  in 
San  Juan  dispute,  199 

Stikine  River,  92,  93,  94n,  97,  98 
Stout,  Edward  (Ned),  defender  of 
China  Bar,  227 

Stuart,  James,  of  Demerara,  British 
Guiana,  15n 

Stuart,  John,  35,  40n 
Stuart  Lake,  New  Caledonia,  34,  35, 
37n,  44,  46,  47n,  49,  247.  See  also 
Fort  St.  James 
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Sutter,  John  Augustus,  104,  104n,  105, 
105n 

Susan  Shirgis,  American  vessel  cap- 
tured by  Masset  Indians  during  gold 
rush  to  Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  176 
Swanston,  Robert,  complaint  against 
Douglas,  185,  186 
Switzerland,  334 
Sydney,  Australia,  305n 

Taku  River,  92,  93,  94n,  98 
Telegraph  Act,  1864,  327 
“Tete  Jaune’s  Cache,”  gold  near,  221 
Texada  Island  (Feveda  Island),  96, 
96n 

Texas,  110 

Thomas  City , ship,  232 
Thetis,  H.M.S.,  178,  179 
Thompson,  David,  22n,  23,  23n 
Thompson  River,  134;  gold  discoveries 
on,  203,  206;  prospecting  on,  221, 
222;  Douglas’s  journey  up,  1860, 
317-318;  his  journey  up,  1861,  321; 
a waggon  road  essential,  322 
Thompson  River  Indians,  implicated 
in  the  outbreak  of  1858,  227; 
Douglas  interviews  chief  at  Fort 
Hope,  227-228 

Tod,  John,  at  Fort  McLeod,  New 
Caledonia,  29;  his  references  to 
Douglas  and  Connolly,  30n;  bio- 
graphical note,  33n;  Tod's  version 
of  Douglas’s  “tumult  with  Indians,” 
48n;  letters  to  Ermatinger,  34,  35, 
35n,  67,  71,  71n,  89,  89n;  at  Kam- 
loops, 135;  at  Fort  Victoria,  154; 
purchases  land  near  Fort  Victoria, 
163;  member  of  Council  of  Van- 
couver Island,  167,  183,  195;  signs 
address  approving  appointment  of 
Cameron,  188;  letter  to  Ermatinger 
after  Douglas’s  return  from  Europe, 
335-336,  335n;  mentions  Douglas 
in  letters  to  Ermatinger,  344,  344n, 
345,  345n;  his  heterodox  views  on 
religion,  350 


Tolmie,  Dr.  William  Fraser,  86,  130, 
133,  139n,  148n 
Tonquin,  54 

Trading  Expedition  MS.,  103n,  105n 
Trans-Canada  Highway,  319,  339 
Travaillot,  O.  T.,  mining  recorder  at 
Lytton,  225,  225n 

Tribune,  H.M.S.,  ordered  by  Douglas 
to  San  Juan,  268;  at  San  Juan,  269, 
272,  274,  275 

Trutch,  Sir  Joseph  William,  Moody’s 
contract  with,  301;  building  of 
Cariboo  Road,  323-324;  built  Alex- 
andra Suspension  Bridge  at  Spuz- 
zum,  324;  received  tolls,  324 
Tulameen  River,  134 
Tulare  Valley,  California,  104 
Tzoelhnolle,  46,  47 

Umatilla,  S.S.,  navigates  Fraser  River 
as  far  as  Yale,  230' 

Una,  ship,  176 
Union  Papers,  327 n,  328n 
United  States  of  America,  110,  118, 
124,  125,  139,  192,  203,  264,  280,  343 
United  States  Pacific  Mail  Ship  Com- 
pany, Douglas’s  agreement  with, 
212-213;  disallowed  by  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton,  213 

United  States  Congress,  Documents, 
35th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  Senate 
Ex.  Doc.  No.  29,  263n;  36th  Congress, 
1st  Session,  House  of  Representatives, 
Ex.  Doc.  No.  63,  266n,  268n,  269n, 
274n,  275n,  276n,  278n,  279n 
United  States  Senate,  Nugent’s  report 
submitted  to  U.S.  Senate  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  264 

Vancouver,  B.C.,  86,  320 
Vancouver,  Barque,  93n,  123 
Vancouver,  Captain  George,  R.N., 
accuracy  of  his  charts,  116 
Vancouver  Daily  Province,  336n 
Vancouver,  Fort.  See  Fort  Vancouver 
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Vancouver  Island,  Douglas  governor 
of,  9,  171,  235,  337;  Cameron,  chief 
justice  of,  14,  183,  188;  letter  of 
Douglas  from,  15;  Puget  Sound 
Agricultural  Co’s,  farms  on,  92; 
“inside  passage”,  96,  116;  Douglas’s 
survey  of,  119-120;  decision  of  Coun- 
cil that  a depot  should  be  erected 
on,  120-121;  foundation  of  Fort 
Victoria,  121-124;  coal  fields,  137, 
172,  172n;  creation  of  colony,  139- 
149;  life  at  Fort  Victoria,  152-155; 
proclaimed  a British  colony  by 
Blanshard,  157;  regulations  regard- 
ing land  sales,  158-159;  departure  of 
Blanshard,  167,  170;  Douglas  ap- 
pointed governor,  171;  Nanaimo 
founded,  172-6;  Cowichan  Indian 
murderers,  178-180;  governed  by  a 
“Family-Company-Compact”,  186; 
first  Assembly  of  Vancouver  Island, 
188-198;  licences  for  gold  mining  on 
the  Fraser,  205-207;  arrival  of  gold 
seekers,  215-216;  possibility  of  plac- 
ing mainland  under  governor  of 
Vancouver  Island,  217;  Vancouver 
Island  not  included  with  British 
Columbia,  217;  but  possibility  of 
union,  218;  Douglas  resident  on 
Vancouver  Island,  234;  administra- 
tion of  separated  from  British 
Columbia  after  Douglas’s  retire- 
ment, 235;  free  trade  policies  of, 
236;  chiefly  agricultural,  236;  Doug- 
las’s power  limited  on  Vancouver 
Island,  245;  Douglas’s  view  of  his 
constitutional  position,  260-261; 
question  of  an  established  church 
on  Vancouver  Island,  281-285;  Lang- 
ford as  a “stormy  petrel”  in  Van- 
couver Island  politics,  286;  opening 
of  the  second  legislature,  286;  ses- 
sions of  legislature,  287;  Douglas  an 
“old  colonial  governor”  of  Van- 
couver Island,  287-289;  Sproat’s 
analysis  of  the  situation,  290;  Cari- 


boo gold  fever,  315;  Douglas  enjoyed 
confidence  of  inhabitants,  327;  new 
House  of  Assembly  elected  in  1863, 
327 ; cost  of  postal  and  telegraph 
communication  with  Lake  Superior 
to  be  borne  jointly  by  British 
Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island, 
329;  return  of  Sir  James  Douglas  to 
Vancouver  Island  after  his  European 
tour,  335;  union  of  Vancouver  Island 
and  British  Columbia,  340 
Vancouver  Island  Acts,  327n 
Vancouver  Island  Despatches,  242 
Vancouver  Island  Miscellaneous  Letter 
Book  No.  2,  239n,  240n,  242,  272n 
Vermillion  Forks,  B.C.,  318,  319 
Victor,  Mrs.  Frances  Fuller,  126n 
Victoria,  B.C.,  14,  92,  123;  beauty  of 
natural  setting,  149;  description  of, 
150-1,  152-4,  165;  wounded  from 
Petropaulovsk  expedition  brought  to, 
182;  news  of  Staines’s  death  reaches 
Victoria,  187 ; gold  dust  from  Victoria 
taken  to  San  Francisco  by  S.S.  Otter, 
203;  arrival  of  gold  seekers,  205,  215- 
216;  gold  mining  licences,  207; 
transformation  by  gold  rush,  215-216, 
237n;  many  gold  seekers  remained 
in  Victoria,  222;  exaggerated  reports 
of  Indian  outbreak  on  Fraser  River, 
226;  arrival  of  Royal  Engineers,  232; 
return  of  Douglas  to  Victoria  after 
installation  at  Fort  Langley,  234, 
250;  declared  a free  port,  1860,  236; 
dominated  Vancouver  Island,  236; 
Downie  sets  out  from  on  explora- 
tions, 247;  arrival  of  Col.  Moody, 
252;  port  of  entry  for  British 
Columbia,  252;  excitement  over  San 
Juan  incident,  274-277;  proclaimed 
a free  port,  287;  De  Cosmos’s  com- 
ments, 287 ; British  Columbia  officials 
resident  at,  295;  Douglas’s  defence, 
295-297;  Douglas  ruled  the  mainland 
from  Victoria,  298;  Antler  Creek  “as 
quiet  as  Victoria”,  314;  Douglas 
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leaves  Victoria  on  journey  to  in- 
terior, August  1860,  316;  Douglas’s 
journey  up  country,  leaves  Victoria 
May  10, 1861,  320;  news  of  Douglas’s 
knighthood  arrives,  326;  comments 
of  the  British  Colonist,  326;  retire- 
ment of  Douglas,  public  banquet, 
330-332;  Douglas’s  old  age  spent  in 
Victoria,  333,  336-345;  Douglas  in 
Italy  homesick  for  Victoria,  334,  335; 
Victoria  the  capital  of  the  united 
colony,  340;  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Seymour  reside  there,  340,  341; 
abolition  of  Assembly  unpopular  in 
Victoria,  341;  Victoria  “the  heart 
and  life  of  the  Colony”,  342;  death 
of  Sir  James  Douglas,  345;  memorials 
to  Douglas  in  Victoria,  346-347 
Victoria  Gazette,  account  of  installation 
of  Douglas  at  Fort  Langley,  232-234, 
252n 

Victoria,  H.M.  Queen,  petition  to 
against  appointment  of  Cameron, 
187;  names  British  Columbia,  220, 
220n;  names  New  Westminster,  251, 
251n;  confers  knighthood  on  Sir 
James  Douglas,  326 
Vigilance  Committee,  of  California,  254 
Virago,  H.M.S.,  177 
Virgin  Islands,  290 

Waddington,  Alfred,  author  of  Fraser 
Mines  Vindicated,  204,  204n;  de- 
scription of  Victoria,  215,  215n; 
description  of  diggings  on  Fraser 
River,  221;  high  prices,  229,  229n; 
230;  leader  of  reformers  in  Van- 
couver Island,  286;  chairman  of 
public  banquet  to  Douglas,  331 
Wade,  Mark  S.,  38n 
Wai-i-lat-pu,  Whitman  massacre  took 
place  at,  1847,  135 

Warre  and  Vavasour,  Lieutenants, 
report  on  Oregon,  61n,  130 
Washington,  D.C.,  139,  277,  278 


Washington  Historical  Quarterly,  38n, 
39n,  40n,  41n  42n,  46n,  63n,  149n, 
152n,  156n 

Washington  Territory,  created  out  of 
Oregon  Territory,  1853,  198;  Gover- 
nor Mason  appeals  to  Douglas  for 
aid,  200;  thanks  of  Washington 
legislature  to  Douglas,  200;  interest 
in  Fraser  River  gold  rush,  206;  San 
Juan  incident,  267,  268;  arrival  of 
General  Winfield  Scott,  278;  U.S. 
Tariff  enforced  in,  296 
Waterloo,  Battle  of,  154,  335 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  276 
Western  Department  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Co.,  123,  132,  155,  156,  198, 
200.  See  also  Columbia  Depart- 
ment and  District 

Whannell,  Captain  P.  B.,  magistrate 
at  Yale,  involved  in  Ned  McGowan's 
War,  253-255 

Whatcom  County,  San  Juan  annexed 
to,  by  Washington  territorial  legis- 
lature, 199 
Whatcom  Trail,  318 
Whidbey  Island,  92,  199 
Whiskey  Bay,  telegraph  cable  from 
San  Juan  landed  there,  343 
White,  Dr.  Elijah,  125 
Whitman,  Dr.  Marcus,  59n,  86; 

massacred  at  Wai-i-lat-pu,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1847,  135 

Whitman,  Mrs.  Narcissa,  59n,  63,  86; 
massacred  at  Wai-i-lat-pu  November 
29,  1847,  135 

Wilkes,  Commodore  Charles,  U.S.N., 
64,  112-113,  113n,  115 

Willamette  Cattle  Company,  87n 

Willamette  Falls  (Falls  of  the  Willa- 
mette), 128,  131 

Willamette  River,  Oregon,  Methodist 
mission  on  the  87,  113;  French 
Canadian  colony,  91,  91n;  McLough- 
lin’s  sawmill  and  flour  mill  at  the 
Falls  of  the  W.,  131;  settlers  on,  198 
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Williams  Creek,  Cariboo,  237,  309, 
310,  311;  named  after  its  discoverer 
William  Dietz,  311;  known  as 
‘‘Humbug  Creek”,  311;  great  yield 
of,  311 

Williamson,  Henry,  125-126 
Willow  River,  Cariboo,  310 
Windsor,  N.S.,  209 

Wishart,  Captain,  commander  of  the 
Norman  Morrison,  153,  154 
Wood,  William,  supercargo  of  the 
Columbia,  103 

Work,  John,  arrived  with  Ogden  at 
Isle  a la  Crosse,  1823,  26,  26n; 
extracts  from  his  journals,  26-27, 
38,  41,  75,  76;  met  the  New  Cale- 
donia brigade  at  Fort  Okanagan, 
1826,  39,  39n;  his  account  of  the 
‘‘outfits”  for  1826,  41;  his  party  up 
Snake  River,  41-42,  42n;  the  brigade 
of  1828,  46n;  extract  from  letter  to 
Edward  Ermatinger,  51n;  letters  of 
John  Work,  53,  57;  with  Ogden 
meets  Simpson  and  McLoughlin, 
1824,  56,  56n;  at  Astoria  and  with 
expedition  to  Fraser  River,  57,  57n; 
description  of  the  Athabaska  Pass, 
75-76,  75n;  appointed  J.P.  for 

Vancouver  Island,  148n;  member  of 
Board  of  Management  for  Western 
Department,  156;  gold  rush  to  Queen 
Charlotte  Ids.,  176;  member  of  Coun- 
cil of  Vancouver  Island,  183,  195; 
approves  appointment  of  Cameron, 
188;  last  letter  to  Ermatinger 
describes  the  setting  up  of  the 
Assembly  of  Vancouver  Island,  195- 
196 


Wrangell,  Baron,  101 
Wright,  Gustavus  Blin,  builder  of 
Cariboo  Road,  323,  324 
Wrong,  George  M.,  7 
Wyeth,  Nathaniel  J.,  64,  70,  70n 

XY  Company,  12 

Yale,  B.C.,  134,  228,  234,  236,  248, 
252,  253,  254,  294,  295,  296,  297, 
320,  321,  322,  323 

Yale-Cariboo  Waggon  Road.  See 
Cariboo  Waggon  Road 
Yale,  James  Murray,  95,  102,  134,  135, 
148n 

Yates,  James,  signed  memorial  to 
Blanshard,  169;  elected  member  of 
Assembly  of  Vancouver  Island,  191; 
asks  information  regarding  fin;  .Ce, 
196;  resolution  of  protest  regarding 
government  buildings,  258-259,  258n 
Year  Book  of  British  Columbia,  1897 , 
203 n,  204,  204n,  287,  287n,  31  In 
Yellowhead  Country,  gold  in,  221 
Yerba  Buena  (San  Francisco,  Cal.),. 
110 

Yokogh  (or  Petit  Lac),  43 
York  Factory,  30n,  49,  60,  80,  82,  85, 
126 

York,  U.C.  (Toronto,  Ontario),  55 
Young,  William  A.  G.,  colonial  secre- 
tary  of  Vancouver  Island,  243; 
Douglas’s  confidential  report  on,. 
302;  correspondence  with  Gosset, 
303,  306n,*§  307,  307n;  at  public 
banquet  to  Douglas,  331 
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